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Some fourteen years ago, the ‘North British Review’ called 
attention to two very remarkable volumes on Art, which had 
shortly before appeared. They had, up to that time, been 
strangely neglected ; and we then ventured to express our sur- 
prise that none of the more influential periodicals had noticed 
a work which was likely to produce an effect on all art criticism. 
These were the first and second volumes of ‘Modern Painters.’ 
They were not destined to be neglected long. They would not 
have been so even had they stood alone ; but as Mr Ruskin went 
on writing, it was speedily felt that an author of great original 
power was addressing the public, and one who, for good or for 
evil, would surely influence the men of his own time, and, it 
might be, also the men of the times which should succeed him. 
At first, loud and harmonious was the chorus of praise. Lan- 
guage the most exalted was freely used. Mr. Ruskin was not 
only recognised as an able and earnest art critic, but he was 
hailed as a great teacher and regenerator of the age. His de- 
nunciations were like the denunciations of the Hebrew prophets ; 
his teaching was like the teaching of the evangelists. His ser- 
vices as a critic were forgotten beside those loftier functions 
which were readily conceded to him. We was extolled in 
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terms which would have required some modification if applied 
to Pascal. Such adulation was enough to turn a wiser and 
steadier head than Mr Ruskin’s. A little praise is a good moral 
tonic, but exaggerated commendation will lead any man off his 
feet. Accordingly, faults—observable from the very first—grew 
upon him. His dogmatism and his intolerance increased. The 
inevitable reaction was thereby hastened and strengthened. An 
author who has risen to sudden popularity, occupies a dizzy 
eminence. At one time or other, the public is sure to quarrel 
with its spoiled darling. There is great truth in the Sonven 
tale of the Sorceress, whose love lasted but fourteen days, then 
changing into deadly hatred. In Mr Ruskin’s case, the reaction 
was unusually vehement. There had always been some dissen- 
tients, who now saw that their time was come. His writings had 
made him many enemies, and they all took heart of grace when 
they saw the public wavering in its regard. Thunders began 
to mingle with the peans, until at last the latter were altogether 
unheard. Waspish critics ran into extravagance of blame as 
wildly as they had before run into extravagance of praise. 
Articles appeared, rude, almost savage in their tone. The last 
paper, for example, which appeared on Mr Ruskin in the ‘Quar- 
terly Review’ was conceived in a spirit utterly unbecoming. Not 
less so was a paper which appeared lately in a northern cotem- 
porary, called ‘ Mr Dusky on Art,’ in which a great writer and 
a great subject were handled with a buffoonery which would be 
thought vulgar in a barrack-yard. For some of this, Mr Ruskin 
has himself to blame. He is at times the most irritating of 
writers. But it is surely possible for Reviewers to rebuke his 
faults without imitating them. If we allow him to make us 
lose our tempers, we shall be unable to derive from his writings 
the instruction and the pleasure which they are so well calculated 
to afford. 

The present time seems not inappropriate to an attempt to 
estimate fairly the services which Mr Ruskin has rendered to 
literature and to art. During the years that have elapsed 
since he was first noticed in this journal, he has not been idle. 
The list of books which we have placed at the head of this 
article, represents an amount of literary labour which, we suspect, 
few men have accomplished in the same time. And yet the 
list is far from exhausting what Mr Ruskin has done. Many 
of his best pamphlets are not included in it. He has been 
instant in season, and sometimes out of season, in urging his 
views on the public. And now he seems disposed to rest 
a while, or at least to stray into devious tracks, whither we will 
not follow. Political economy is not his forte. The series of 
papers in the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ throughout which he laboured 
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hard to destroy his reputation, were to our minds almost painful. 
It is no pleasure to see genius mistaking its powers, and render- 
ing itself ridiculous. But the fact that Mr Ruskin did think him- 
self competent to write on such a subject, shows how sadly he 
has been led astray by his own self-confidence. Throughout 
his whole literary career we shall find evidences of the same 
fault. 

Looking, then, at Mr Ruskin’s writings as a whole, it is no 
flattery to say that he is the greatest writer on art in the English 
language,— indeed, in any language ; but unqualified praise must 
there end. He has attempted to write on many things besides ; 
but on little else has he written well or truly. Eloquent and 
ingenious he always is; but take him away from art, and he 
seems to us ignorant and delusive. To do him anything like 
justice, we must first look at him exclusively as the subtle critic 
of art, and the eloquent exponent of nature. It will be a less 
pleasing, but yet a necessary task, to see into what errors he runs 
himself, and would lead his readers, when he announces his 
opinions on metaphysics, literature, history, and society. 

In carrying out such an inquiry, we shall do Mr Ruskin no in- 
justice if we confine our attention mainly to ‘ Modern Painters.’ 
It would be impossible within the limits of one article to criticise 
adequately and in detail all that he has written; but in en- 
deavouring to estimate roughly the general tendency of the whole, 
we may safely take ‘Modern Painters’ as representative of the 
rest. It was his first book ; it is, beyond comparison, his createst 
book. ‘The Stones of Venice’ and ‘The Seven Lamps’ have, 
indeed, an amazing beauty, and an exceeding wealth of informa- 
tion, peculiarly their own; but they are based on the same prin- 
ciples of thinking as the original work. His many lectures and 
pamphlets are but expansions of these principles. The five mag- 
nificent volumes of ‘ Modern Painters’ contain all that is most 
markedly characteristic of the man. 

In England art has been unfortunate in its literature. Till 
Mr Ruskin wrote, most of our criticism was technical and exter- 
nal, dreary and unprofitable. The real principle whereby a 
picture should be judged—ze., the quantity and quality of thought 
which it expresses—was rarely recognised. There were a few 
exceptions to this prevailing barrenness. Conspicuous among 
these, is a charming little book, now too seldom seen, called the 
‘Picture Galleries of England,’ by Hazlitt. Even there we may 
remark some defects,—arising perhaps from a limited range of 
observation, as, for instance, his insufficient estimate of Holbein; 
but, on the whole, there is more of the soul of criticism in these 
few pages than in any other work we know of, prior to the publi- 
cation of ‘Modern Painters.’ Not less admirable are two essays by 
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Charles Lamb, on ‘ The Productions of Modern Art,’ and ‘ The 
Genius and Character of Hogarth.’ In Wilkie’s letters there 
is the same strain of thinking; nor, when true art criticism is 
spoken of, should some old papers in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ be for- 
gotten, which bore the now well-known signature of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh. What good can be said of the academicians’ 
lectures—of Barry and the fluent Opie, with their worship of the 
Caracci—or of the fanciful Fuseli? It may be our own fault, 
but neither do we find ourselves much instructed by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, either in his lectures, or in his special criticisms on 
the great pictures of the Continent. He is always sound, so far as 
he goes; he is generous and hearty in his estimates, seeing the 
best of everything; but, partly from his own habit of mind, 
partly because our modern analysis was a stranger to his age, 
he seems to have rested at the outward form—never to have pene- 
trated to the soul of art. Later critics—too proud to learn of 
Ruskin—have not much improved matters. Kugler is declama- 
tory, and restlessly inquisitive after hidden meanings ; Waagen 
is hard, unenthusiastic, and technical. 

Much may be said both for and against technicalities. It were 
mere folly to denounce them altogether ; but after all their main 
value consists in this, that they conduce to brevity. They are a 
sort of formule ; and, like all formule, can only be understood by 
the initiated. Therefore their use should be confined to occa- 
sions when the initiated alone are addressed ; in all writing in- 
tended for the unprofessional public, they should be carefully 
avoided. Their place can easily be supplied by two or three 
additional words of plain English; and prolixity is better than 
obscurity. We may be uncharitable, but we suspect that the in- 
veterate use of them arises from a desire to seem learned. Now 
we have the less patience with this folly, because art has suffered 
from it severely. People have been led to believe that in order, 
not to judge of a picture, but even to understand the principles 
by which a picture should be judged, it is necessary to ‘ get up’ 
a whole vocabulary of hard words. Accordingly the public have 
turned away from the matter altogether, and have surrendered 
themselves up to guides too often unworthy. Since the days 
of Goldsmith, the art critic has been a good deal of a humbug : 
his trick, of course, being ‘to say the painter might have done 
better had he done his best, and to praise the works of Pietro 
Perugino.’ To this day, why are popular notices of pictures in 
our best papers expressed in a mysterious jargon? It is not so 
with their literary articles. In them ideas are conveyed in plain 
English ; it is not thought necessary to obscure the meaning by 
hard grammatical terms. The public understand what is said, 
and are instructed by it. Hence they are able to form literary 
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judgments for themselves, and they have confidence in these 
judgments. But the public has little confidence in its judgments 
with regard to pictures. And, indeed, the less it has the better ; 
because its judgments are formed upon no principle, and are 
utterly worthless. But what is the reason of this? Not, surely, 
that a picture is harder to understand than a book. No; but 
the reason is rather this, that the public have never been taught 
to comprehend painting, because for years and years almost al! 
criticism on pictures has been so expressed as to be quite unin- 
telligible. ‘To understand pictures is not easy ; to criticise them 
worthily, is very hard; but neither difficulty is simplified by all 
ideas regarding them being communicated in an unknown tongue. 
The first great excellence which we admire in Mr Ruskin, is his 
freedom from all this wretched affectation. He has written the 
most profound art criticism in the English language ; and he has 
so written it, that any man of ordinary education can readily dis- 
cern his meaning. This has not arisen from ignorance; on the 
contrary, here, as elsewhere, simplicity has flowed from know- 
ledge. It certainly seems rather odd to notice, as a special 
merit in an author, the fact that he knows his subject. But the 
truth is, that with regard to this particular subject, such merit is 
by no means very common. It has been possessed by very few of 
the writers who are so fond of darkening what counsel they have 
by the use of long words. And, indeed, on any subject, know- 
ledge such as Mr Ruskin’s is rare. We may dispute the sound- 
ness of his judgments; but we cannot dispute the extent and 
the accuracy of his knowledge. He has seen, we believe, every 
great picture in Europe, and he has studied each one with as 
much minuteness as if he had never seen any other. And at the 
same time, with an avoidance of pedantry which deserves high 
praise, he has confined his minuter criticism, so far as was possible, 
to well-known pictures—more particularly to works in the Dul- 
wich and National Galleries. His readers are, therefore, the 
better able to comprehend him, while at the same time they reap 
the benefit of his more extended experience. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that such experience has not been gained without 
hard and constant labour. Writers who labour to depreciate Mr 
Ruskin should pause with reverence, if they have any reverence 
in them, before such a passage as the following :— 

‘ The winter was spent mainly in trying to get at the mind of Titian; 
not a light winter’s task ; of which the issue, being in many ways very 
unexpected to me (the reader will find it partly told towards the close 
of this volume), necessitated my going in the spring to Berlin, to see 
Titian’s portrait of Lavinia there, and to Dresden to see the Tribute 
Money, the elder Lavinia, and girl in white, with the flag fan. Another 
portrait, at Dresden, of a lady in a dress of rose and gold, by me un- 
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heard of before, and one of an admiral, at Munich, had like to have kept 
me in Germany all summer.’-—Modern Painters, vol. v., Preface, p. viii. 


Surely such a simple, unaffected picture of conscientious work 
must command our respect. The reward has been that, on art, 
Mr Ruskin never speaks without authority. It is lamentable to 
think how many opinions he has expressed on other subjects, to 
the formation of which he has devoted no similar toil. 


Nor are Mr Ruskin’s qualifications limited to a knowledge of 
pictures. From his thorough knowledge of technical details, 
we might expect to find that Mr Ruskin was himself an artist, 
as well as the great critic of art; and so, in truth, we find it to 
be. Never, we should think, before was book so written and 
so illustrated by one man. It would be, of course, unjust 
minutely to criticise Mr Ruskin’s powers as an artist ; because 
he uses those powers only to illustrate his teaching—his draw- 
ings are all in subordination to his words. He has used them as 
means only—to bring out fully some excellence in Turner; to 
show some curious wonders of rock, or leaf, or moss; to catch 
some aspect, more lovely than common, of earth, or sea, or air. 
Yet the most inexperienced observer cannot fail to see proofs of a 
capacity which would have made him a great painter had he not 
been a great poet. Every one will mark his delicacy and accu- 
racy of drawing, his deep feeling of colour, his laborious truth, 
and the thought which breathes through all. His drawings of 
Venice are grand in their light and shade, and bold even to auda- 
city in their strict fidelity to fact. What sacredness, and awe, 
and tenderness of heavenly radiance in ‘The Rocks of Arona.’ 
What strength of the hills is seen exultant in the ‘ Buttresses of 
the Alps. And, in a different style, how are our minds possessed 
by serenity and quiet enjoyment, as we look on ‘ Peace,’ and the 
‘Moat of Nuremburg.” The patient and various labour of Mr 
Ruskin is astonishing. He will accurately follow out the 
traceries of the richest architecture; he will render lovingly 
the markings of the smallest wild-flower; and then he passes, 
seemingly without effort, to the ‘ Cloud Flocks’ or the ‘ Sunset 
on Monte Rosa.’ Indeed his descriptions of the aspects of 
the sky are hardly more abounding in truth and beauty than his 
drawings of them. He is, what some wit called Turner, the very 
Prince of the Power of the Air. With equal truth he gives us the 
clouds now sweeping in stormy grandeur; now calmly floating, 
like angels’ wings, in the far distance of the higher heaven ; now 
clustering in gorgeous pomp around the sunset ; now lying dark 
against the fading orange of the evening sky. And in all this 
there is a quietness and freedom from exaggeration which does 
not always pervade Mr Ruskin’s writings. There is, undoubtedly, 
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a literalness and want of abandonment in the drawings, which 
would be a drawback, but that it is appropriate to their position 
as illustrations, Their end is merely to enforce what is said ; and 
this they do plainly and forcibly, yet with exceeding beauty. 
The combination gives to Mr Ruskin’s books a completeness 
quite their own. The desire of the eye is fulfilled. By these 
drawings and etchings, Mr Ruskin has not only made us under- 
stand his own writings better, but has done more for art than 
all the Art Unions that ever existed. 


Next among Mr Ruskin’s qualifications for his task must be 
mentioned his wonderfully minute observation of nature. He 
has watched her in her every aspect: he is familiar with every 
detail of her working. And yet, with his careful noting of 
particulars, he has never lost sight of the poetry of nature as a 
whole. His is not the spirit of the botanist who pulls to pieces 
a weed in a ditch, blind to the expanse of beauty which lies 
spread out before him. Take, for instance, the conclusion of the 
chapter on the ‘Truth of Clouds,’ in vol. i.: the knowledge therein 
displayed, of the various effects of sky, must have cost years of 
study ; yet we are never allowed to dwell unduly on any detail, 
but are filled and exalted by the grandeur of the panorama 
which the power of real eloquence makes visible to the eye of the 
imagination—the procession of the clouds over the face of the 
heavens from early morning, through stormy noon, through 
evening in tempest, through the serenity of midnight, until sun- 
rise comes round again. Not only does he love nature with 
exceeding love, but he invests her with personality, and half 
dreams that his love can be returned. Quaint, perhaps, but very 
beautiful, is his fancy that nature must have grieved over the 
neglect of mankind in the rude olden times. 

‘For in like manner the whole of Nature only shone hitherto for 
man between the tossing of helmet-crests ; and sometimes I cannot 
but think of the trees of the earth as capable of a kind of sorrow, in 
that imperfect life of theirs, as they opened their innocent leaves in the 
warm spring-time, in vain for men; and all along the dells of England 
her beeches cast their dappled shade only where the outlaw drew his 
bow, and the king rode his careless chase ; and by the sweet French 
rivers their long ranks of poplar waved in the twilight, only to show 
the flames of burning cities, on the horizon, through the tracery of 
their stems ; amidst the fair defiles of the Apennines, the twisted olive 
trunks hid the ambushes of treachery; and on their valley meadows, 
day by day, the hills which were white at the dawn were washed with 
crimson at sunset.’—Modern Painters, vol. v., p. 5. 

By how long an intercourse this sympathy with nature has 
been fostered, with what patient labour this knowledge of her 
secrets has been acquired, is shown by the chapter on the 
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‘Truth of Water, in vol. i. We have there quotations given 
from diaries at Venice and at Geneva, in which the various 
phenomena of water are marked down and discussed—how a sky 
is reflected in blue, while the hulls of vessels on the same sea are 
reflected in pale sea-green, their orange masts reflected in the 
same colour, white and red stripes round their gunwales neglected 
by the water altogether—why one boat throws a shadow, and 
another throws no shadow at all. Unwearied observation, note- 
books filled with sketches of water-effects taken on the spot, with 
remarks on their peculiarities—such has been Mr Ruskin’s way 
of working ; and it is a way of working which entitles a man to 
speak with some decision. In his own words, his secret is 
‘watchfulness, experience, affection, and trust in nature. No 
other man living, we think, could have written the section on 
‘ Leaf Beauty’ with which the fifth volume opens. The following 
exquisite passage on pines exemplifies both the characteristics of 
which we have spoken—the observation, and the deep feeling :— 


‘Then note, further, their perfectness. The impression on most people’s 
minds must have been received more from pictures than reality, so 
far as I can judge ;—so ragged they think the pine; whereas its chief 
character in health is green and full roundness. It stands compact, 
like one of its own cones, slightly curved on its sides, finished and 
quaint as a carved tree in some Elizabethan garden; and instead of 
being wild in expression, forms the softest of all forest scenery; for 
other trees show their trunks and twisting boughs: but the pine grow- 
ing either in laxuriant mass or in happy isolation, allows no branch 
to be seen. Summit behind summit rise its pyramidal ranges, or down 
to the very grass sweep the circlets of its boughs; so that there is 
nothing but green cone and green carpet. Nor is it only softer, but 
in one sense more cheerful than other foliage; for it casts only a pyra- 
midal shadow. Lowland forest arches overhead, and chequers the 
ground with darkness; but the pine, growing in scattered groups, 
leaves the glades between emerald-bright. Its gloom is all its own; 
narrowing into the sky, it lets the sunshine strike down to the dew. 
And if ever a superstitious feeling comes over me among the pine- 
glades, it is never tainted with the old German forest fear; but is only 
a more solemn tone of the fairy enchantment that haunts our English 
meadows; so that I have always called the prettiest pine-glade in 
Chamouni, “ Fairies’ Hollow.” It is in the glen beneath the steep 
ascent above Pont Pelissier, and may be reached by a little winding 
path which goes down from the top of the hill; being, indeed, not 
truly a glen, but a broad ledge of moss and turf, leaning in a formid- 
able precipice (which, however, the gentle branches hide) over the 
Arve. An almost isolated rock promontory, many-coloured, rises at 
the end of it. On the other sides it is bordered by cliffs, from which 
a little cascade falls, literally, down among the pines, for it is so light, 
shaking itself into mere showers of seed pearl in the sun, that the 
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pines don’t know it from mist, and grow through it without minding. 
Underneath, there is only the mossy silence, and above, for ever, the 
snow of the nameless Aiguille.—J/odern Painters, vol. v., pp. 84, 85. 

Perfect familiarity with the best pictures, a thorough prac- 
tical knowledge of art, clearly defined principles of truth and 
goodness, an understanding of nature probably unequalled— 
these qualifications go a long way to make a competent, art cvitic. 
Mr Ruskin adds to them a command of language which has cer- 
tainly never been surpassed by any writer of English prose. 
Wielding such an instrument, he can adequately expound to 
readers all that his discerning eye can see in the great master- 
pieces of art. His power of interpreting pictures is astonishing. 
As a general rule, no writing is less effective than what is 
called word-painting. It is for the most part unsatisfactory — 
failing altogether to convey any adequate conception of the 
original. But it is not so in the hands of Mr Ruskin. His 
fervid imagination enables him to realize, his abounding style 
enables him to express, the whole meaning of the painter. Not 
indeed perfectly, but yet in no small degree, the picture is 
brought before the reader. Such are the descriptions of ‘The 
Slave Ship,’ of the ‘Baptism’ and of the ‘Crucifixion’ by Tintoret, 
and of the ‘ Massacre of the Innocents’ by Raphael. We can 
imagine no more instructive task than to take a good engraving 
of any picture which Mr Ruskin has thus handled, and to 
compare it carefully, point by point, with the eloquent expla- 
nation. Any one who did this once or twice conscientiously, 
would thereby gain more real knowledge of art than by listlessly 
wandering round dozens of galleries. The instances we have 
alluded to have been often quoted before. We prefer to give, 
in illustration of what we have said, a few sentences by Mr 
Ruskin on the St Barbara and the St Elisabeth in the Pinacothek 
of Munich :— 

*I do not know, among the pictures of the great sacred schools, any 
at once so powerful, so simple, so pathetically expressive of the need 
of the heart that conceived them. Not ascetic, nor quaint, nor fever- 
ishly or fondly passionate, nor wrapt in withdrawn solemnities of 
thought. Only entirely true—entirely pure. No depth of glowing 
heaven beyond them, but the clear, sharp sweetness of the northern 
air: no splendour of rich colour, striving to adorn them with better 
brightness than that of the day: a gray glory, as of moonlight with- 
out mist, dwelling on face and fold of dress ;—all faultless-fair. 
Creatures they are, humble by nature, not by self-condemnation ; 
mercilul by habit, not by tearful impulse; lofty without consciousness ; 
gentle without weakness; wholly in this present world, doing its work 
calmly ; beautiful with all that holiest life can reach, yet already freed 
from ail that holiest death can cast away.’—Cornhill Magazine, vol. i., 
p. 328. 
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Ilis descriptions of scenery are not less celebrated. We select 
two, certainly, we think, among the best, and also interesting 
from the contrast. The first is a Highland, the second an Italian, 
landscape. 


‘I was reading but the other day, in a book by a zealous, useful, 
and able Scotch clergyman, one of these rhapsodies, in which he de- 
scribed a scene in the Highlands to show (he said) the goodness of 
God. In this Highland scene there was nothing but sunshine, and 
fresh breezes, and bleating lambs, and clean tartans, and all manner 
of pleasantness. Now a Highland scene is, beyond dispute, pleasant 
enough in its own way; but, looked close at, has its shadows. Here, 
for instance, is the very fact of one, as pretty as I can remember— 
having seen many. It is a little valley of soft turf, enclosed in its 
narrow oval by jutting rocks and broad flakes of nodding fern. From 
one side of it to the other winds, serpentine, a clear brown stream, 
drooping into quicker ripple as it reaches the end of the oval field, 
and then, first islanding a purple and white rock with an amber pool, 
it dashes away into a narrow fall of foam under a thicket of mou»/ain- 
ash and alder. The autumn sun, low but clear, shines on the scarlet 
ash-berries and on the golden birch-leaves, which, fallen here and there, 
when the breeze has not caught them, rest quiet in the crannies of the 
purple rock. Beside the rock, in the hollow under the thicket, the 
carcass of a ewe, drowned in the last flood, lies nearly bare to the 
bone, its white ribs protruding through the skin, raven-torn; and the 
rags of its wool still flickering from the branches that first stayed it 
as the stream swept it down. A little lower, the current plunges, 
roaring, into a circular chasm like a well, surrounded on three sides 
by a chimney-like hollowness of polished rock, down which the foam 
slips in detached snow-flakes. Round the edges of the pool beneath, 
the water circles slowly, like black oil; a little butterfly lies on its 
back, its wings glued to one of the eddies, its limbs feebly quivering ; 
a fish rises, and it is gone. Lower down the stream, I can just see, 
over a knoll, the green and damp turf roofs of four or five hovels, built 
at the edge of a morass, which is trodden by the cattle into a black 
Slough of Despond at their doors, and traversed by a few ill-set 
stepping-stones, with here and there a flat slab on the tops, where they 
have sunk out of sight; and at the turn of the brook I see a man 
fishing, with a boy and a dog—a picturesque and pretty group enough 
certainly, if they had not been there all day starving. I know them, 
and I know the dog’s ribs also, which are nearly as bare as the dead 
ewe’s; and the child’s wasted shoulders, cutting his old tartan jacket 
through, so sharp are they.’—Modern Painters, vol. v., pp. 210, 211. 


‘ Perhaps there is no more impressive scene on earth than the soli- 
tary extent of the Campagna of Rome under evening light. Let the 
reader imagine himself for a moment withdrawn from the sounds and 
motion of the living world, and sent forth alone into this wild and 
wasted plain. The earth yields and crumbles beneath his foot, tread 
he never so lightly, for its substance is white, hollow, and carious, 
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like the dusty wreck of the bones of men. The long knotty grass 
waves and tosses feebly in the evening wind, and the shadows of its 
motion shake feverishly along the banks of ruin that lift themselves to 
the sunlight. Hillocks of mouldering earth heave around him, as if 
the dead beneath were struggling in their sleep; scattered blocks of 
black stone, four-square, remnants of mighty edifices, not one left 
upon another, lie upon them to keep them down. A dull purple 
poisonous haze stretches level along the desert, veiling its spectral 
wrecks of massy ruins, on whose rents the red light rests, like dying 
fire on defiled altars. The blue ridge of the Alban Mount lifts itself 
against a solemn space of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towers of 
dark clouds stand stedfastly along the promontories of the Apen- 
nines. From the plain to the mountains,- the shattered aqueducts, 
pier beyond pier, melt into the darkness, like shadowy and countless 
troops of funeral mourners, passing from a nation’s grave.’—Z0., 
vol. i., Preface, pp. xxxvii, xxxviii. 

And, in a grander style than either, combining truth of teaching 
with truth of description :— 

‘Whatever beauty there may result from effects of light on fore- 
ground objects, from the dew of the grass, the flash of the cascade, 
the glitter of the birch trunk, or the fair daylight hues of darker 
things (and joyfulness there is in all of them), there is yet a light 
which the eye invariably seeks with a deeper feeling of the beautiful, 
the light of the declining or breaking day, and the flakes of scarlet 
cloud burning like watch-fires in the green sky of the horizon; a 
deeper feeling, I say, not perhaps more acute, but having more of 
spiritual hope and longing, less of animal and present life, more mani- 
fest, invariably, in those of more serious and determined mind (I use 
the word serious, not as being opposed to cheerful, but to trivial and 
volatile), but, I think, marked and unfailing even in those of the least 
thoughtful dispositions. I am willing to let it rest on the determina- 
tion of every reader, whether the pleasure which he has received from 
these effects of calm and luminous distance be not the most singular 
and memorable of which he has been conscious; whether all that is 
dazzling in colour, perfect in form, gladdening in expression, be not 
of evanescent and shallow appealing, when compared with the still 
small voice of the level twilight behind purple hills, or the scarlet arch 
of dawn over the dark troublous-edged sea.’—J0., vol. ii., p. 38. 


Yet Mr Ruskin’s writing has faults, and serious ones. When 
we first noticed ‘Modern Painters,’ we remarked ‘a tendency to 
overdo, a certain redundance, an accumulation of words and 
images ;’ and we expressed a fear that these faults might go 
further. We are sorry to say that this fear proves to have been 
well founded. These faults have grown upon Mr Ruskin, and 
that to a very painful degree. The Highland scene which we 
quoted above is to be found in the fifth volume of ‘Modern 
Painters ; but, with few exceptions, all the finest specimens 
of his writing are to be gathered from his earlier works. 
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Latterly, his redundancy has become tedious; the disproportion 
of his style to his subjects almost ludicrous. Formerly, his elo- 
quence was called forth only by the wonders of art, or the stu- 
pendous effects of nature; now, it is poured forth profusely and 
indiscriminately on all things. He writes of every subject in the 
same grandiose strain. No one can read his rhapsodies at the 
beginning of the fifth volume, about the ‘ slow-fingered, constant- 
hearted lichens,’ the ‘ sacrifices, gloriously sustained, of poor dying 
sprays,’ and ‘the gentle law of respect observed by the leaves of the 
aspen,’ without a strong feeling of the grotesque coming over him. 
They are far worse than even Wordsworth’s overpraised lines : 
‘To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 


We refrain from quoting them, for it is no pleasure to laugh at 
a man like Mr Ruskin. But all this is very mischievous. ‘There 
is more harm in it than any mere blemish in literary art. It is 
untrue. No man can live through the world concerning him- 
self up to this pitch about lichens, and buds, and ‘dying sprays.’ 
He would become totally unfit for better duties if he did. Such 
exaggeration can only lead to unreality; and it leads Mr 
Ruskin into unreality many and many a time. His style gallops 
off with him into the merest verbiage and incoherence. Magni- 
ficent as is the language in the chapter ‘On the Two Boyhoods,’ 
it is very much sound and fury, signifying vastly little. Even in 
the description of Venice, at the beginning, the ideas are com- 
pletely obscured by the glory of the words. Like Tarpeia, they 
are crushed beneath the weight of ornament. The ear is filled 
with sound; but no picture is presented to the mind. If the 
reader will contrast this passage with some of the descriptions in 
the earlier volumes,—as, for instance, with that of the Campagna, 
quoted above,—he will not fail, we think, to perceive the wide dis- 
tinction between powerful representation and vague fine writing. 
And when we come to the following description of the world of Tur- 
ner’s boyhood, Cimmerian darkness falls upon us at least, utterly :— 

‘A goodly landscape this, for the lad to paint, and under a goodly 
light. Wide enough the light was, and clear; no more Salvator’s 
lurid chasm on jagged horizon, nor Durer’s spotted rest of sunny gleam 
on hedgerow and field; but light over all the world. Full shone now 
its awful globe, one pallid charnel-house,—a ball strewn bright with 
human ashes, glaring in poised sway beneath the sun, all blinding- 
white with death from pole to pole,—death, not of myriads of poor 
bodies only, but of will, and mercy, and conscience; death, not once 
inflicted on the flesh, but daily fastening on the spirit; death, not 
silent or patient, waiting his appointed hour, but voiceful, venomous ; 
death with the taunting word, and burning grasp, and infixed sting.’— 
Modern Painters, vol. v., p. 801. 
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General Ignorance of Pictures. 13 


Deep thinking and beautiful expression may, of course, be found 
even in volume v.; for when did Mr Ruskin write a whole volume 
without thinking deeply, and expressing his thoughts beautifully ? 
But, for the most part, the thought is shallow and exaggerated, 

and ‘the style detestable. We could select passage after passage, 
harsh and uncouth, in which Carlyle has been feebly echoed. 
Nay, a hint seems occasionally to have been borrowed from 
Alexander Dumas or Mrs Marsh; and short, ungainly sentences 

stand abruptly dotted over the page, trying to look emphatic. 
The whole thing is like an inflated and “incoherent sermon. 
Such spasmodic writing, with the affected titles of the chapters, 
will, of course, be admired by the uneducated and the ignorant, 

but is quite unworthy of Mr Ruskin. In short, this unlucky 
volume reminds us of nothing so much as those Annuals, or 
‘ Gift-Books,’ in which beautiful engravings are accompanied, 

and made ridiculous, by the verses of “Ladies of Quality. 

We have hitherto been considering only Mr Ruskin’s quali- 
fications as an art critic. So far as we have gone, these have 
appeared of the highest order. But defects not a few have been 
urged against him; and foremost among all the charges has ever 
been the charge of dogmatism. Now, at this particular time, we 
would readily forgive dogmatism much greater than that of Mr 
Ruskin. In all branches of English literature, really sound 
criticism—a conscientious endeavour to see things as they really 
are—is exceedingly rare. With regard to art, it is almost un- 
known; and the absurdity is, that the public seems to suppose 
that it has no application there. Nothing is more common than 
remarks of this sort: ‘It may or may not be a good picture, but 
I like it. Nor do people appear to be aware that, when they 
indulge in such observations, they are making great fools of 
themselves. On the contrary, they really believe that there is 
no room for judgment as to pictures, but that they are to be liked 
or disliked according to the dictates of mere caprice. Hence, for 
example, we have Frederika Bremer declaring Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas ‘soulless and lifeless’ compared with the large Murillo in 
the Louvre; and, still worse, Mrs H. Beecher Stowe disparaging 
the Sistine Madonna. As if such opinions proved anything at 
all, except the ignorance and bad taste of those who entertain 
them. ‘The vanity of Mrs Stowe would, of course, think even 
her ignorance capable of enlightening the world on anything or 
every thing ; ; but Miss Bremer would never probably have said 
anything “shout this subject, had she not been led away by the 
prevailing idea that the world is bound to accept ‘likings’ or ‘ dis- 
likings’ as intelligent art criticism. It would be much better were 
it generally admitted that pictures form no exception to the rule, 
that people should only talk of what they understand ; that a man 
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like Mr Ruskin has some principle of judgment according to which 
he can pronounce a picture to be good or bad; and that, when a 
man says he ‘likes’ a bad picture, he makes himself as ridiculous 
as if he were to confess a preference of Festus to Paradise Lost. 
In the present state of matters, ‘there is something grateful in 
any positive opinion, as even weeds are useful that grow on a 
bank of sand.’ But Mr Ruskin’s opinions are more than merely 
positive. They are the results of knowledge; they are based on 
principle; and, therefore, we may well excuse the veliemence 
with which they are occasionally expressed. For there is a truth 
of the ideal which the imagination can be taught to reach; but 
if that truth is altogether lost sight of, art may indeed afford some 
sensuous pleasure, but all usefulness, all nobleness is gone. On 
the other hand, Mr Ruskin cannot be defended in his trick of 
imputing motives. There he has no knowledge to guide—no 
principles on which to rest. Instances abound in all his works. 
What right, for example, has he to say that, because Rembrandt 
has painted his wife and himself supping on a peacock and 
champagne, such was the painter’s ideal of happiness? Still 
worse is it to denounce Rubens as ‘without any clearly per- 
ceptible traces of a soul;’ and nothing can excuse the awful lan- 
guage used of Salvator (‘ Modern Painters,’ vol. v., pp. 241-2). 
Condemn paintings as may be fit; but to speak of one’s fellow- 
men as ‘lost spirits’ and ‘fallen souls,’ is perfectly appalling. 
What a contrast to all this is presented by the gentleness and 
generous appreciation of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ criticism! How 
much truer, for example, as well as kinder, is the feeling of Hazlitt: 
‘It is a consolation to us to meet with a fine Salvator. His is 
one of the great names in art; and it is among our sources of 
regret that we cannot always admire his works as we would do, 
from our respect to his reputation and our love of the man. 
Poor Salvator! he was unhappy in his life-time ; and it vexes us to 
think that we cannot make him amends by fancying him so great a 
painter as some others, whose fame was not their only inheritance.’ 

Again, many exult mightily over Mr Ruskin’s inconsistency. 
One ingenious critic is very wroth because he complains, in his 
odd way, that ‘ Modern Painters have not a proper sense of the 
value of Dirt ; cottage children never appear but in freshly got- 
up caps and aprons, and white-handed beggars excite compassion 
in unexceptionable rags:’ while elsewhere he blames Murillo 
for elaborately painting the dirt on little boys’ feet. So, too, 
no man is more severe than Mr Ruskin on violations of the laws 
of nature for the sake of effect ; and yet, when on the canvas of 
Tintoret an angel wrapt in light casts a shadow before over the 
objects of his wrath, Mr Ruskin forgives the license, nay, pro- 
nounces it ‘ beautiful in its application. In a similar spirit, he 
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His Violent Language. 15 


denounces the Pitti Magdalen as disgusting; and then again 
tells us that in that very picture Titian teaches a true and lofty 
lesson, having dared to ‘doubt a romantic fable, and reject the 
narrowness of sentimental faith.’ Such instances might be easily 
multiplied. But they are not vital inconsistencies. Who, that 
has ever been irritated by the offensive cleanliness of painters 
like Herring, will refuse to acknowledge the value of dirt? 
and who but an uncandid critic can fail to see that what Mr 
Ruskin condemns in Murillo, is not that he has painted dirt, but 
that he has painted it obtrusively and unnecessarily? Who, 
again, will hesitate to admit that a profound genius may, for 
some great imaginative purpose, indulge in a license which 
to meaner men must be denied? Still less can we give up Mr 
Ruskin as inconsistent in any evil sense, because his views as to 
particular artists have not been always the same. It does not, to 
our thinking, impair the value of his teaching, that in youth he 
admired, as he now thinks, too keenly, the power and sweep of 
Rubens'—that the reaction from this led him at one time to rever- 
ence too exclusively the holy feeling of the early religious painters 
—that advancing years, and extended study, have taught him to 
comprehend the nobility of Venetian art. Such changes are not 
inconsistencies of opinion; they are growth of thought. They 
are not oscillations, but progressions. But it cannot be denied 
that Mr Ruskin makes these changes—in themselves slight— 
assume proportions of serious magnitude by the manner in which 
he expresses them. This is another of the mischiefs which are 
to be ascribed to his inflated style. Why should he have called 
the Pitti Magdalen ‘disgusting?’ or why, because he admires 
the Venetians more than he once did, should he now assail 
Rubens in language utterly unbecoming? Any conscientious 
critic, who will take the trouble carefully to compare and candidly 
to reconcile Mr Ruskin’s statements, will be surprised to find how 
what at first sight seemed glaring inconsistencies, finally dis- 
appear. He will be hardly less surprised to find how often the 

appearance of inconsistency took its rise solely in vehemence of 
expression. Would that Mr Ruskin would apply to his own 

style that word which he tells us should be ‘ relieved out in deep 

letters of pure gold over the doors of every school of art’—the 

word Moderation. 

Able critics have based this same accusation on deeper 
grounds. Mr Ruskin, they say, is not only inconsistent in his 
judgment of pictures, and in his estimates of schools of art. That 

1 If Mr Ruskin would be restored to this his youthful, and, as we think, well- 
founded admiration, he should read a hearty and powerful estimate of the great 
Fleming in a ‘Roundabout Journey,’ in the first volume of the ‘Cornhill Maga- 
zine, 
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might be forgiven. But an abiding fault is, that his principles 
are absolutely contradictory. A writer in the ‘ Revue des deux 
Mondes’ for August declares that, to any ordinary reader, ‘Modern 
Painters’ will prove an insoluble enigma. In one page, the 
author is a realist of the School of Comte; in the next, he is 
an idealist, who might have learned from the lips of Plato. He 
attempts to reconcile these two extremes, and, in the attempt, 
falls into utter and irreconcilable confusion. Now, on the real 
point here at issue, it is the critic who is in fault. He maintains 
that the only truth possible in art is a ‘truth of sentiment,— 
meaning, we presume, that the motive of every picture is to be 
the chance feeling or emotion of the artist—bearing, however, no 
relation to the reality of nature. Mr Ruskin maintains that the 
truth of art is a truth of the imagination ; and that part of that 
truth consists in the manner in which the imagination of the 
artist has regarded reality in its working. On the one hand, the 
imagination must be conscious of its own ideality, or it becomes 
madness ; on the other, it must seek its materials from reality, 
or it becomes grotesque and meaningless. Thus, the highest 
motives of pictures must be combined with the strictest adherence 
to nature: any revelations of the unseen and eternal, within the 
power of art, can only be made when what is seen and known is 
faithfully represented. And thus, too, the lofty sphere which 
Mr Ruskin claims for art, the lofty functions which he assigns 
to artists, are to be reconciled with his repeated injunctions to 
study actual facts—with what the French critic calls his realist 
Yet here, too, Mr Ruskin has himself erred, and erred griev- 
ously. In working out a theory so subtle, there was need for 
the greatest precision both of thought and expression. Unfortu- 
nately, the Graduate of Oxford is not much given to either. 
Especially is he deficient in the power of consecutive reasoning. 
He is very fond of rebuking others for being illogical; and writes 
of himself, with no apparent consciousness of doing anything odd : 
‘ Any error into which I may fall will not be an illogical deduc- 
tion: I may mistake the meaning of a symbol, or the angle of a 
rock-cleavage, but not draw an inconsequent conclusion.’ It’s 
the old story—‘ Wad some friend the gittie gie us, ete. For it 
so happens that there never was a writer more destitute of the 
capacity for logical thinking than Mr Ruskin. Assertion is his 
only wear. In all his lectures this is obvious, but in none more 
than in his lectures on the Economy of Art. And this natural 
inability is increased by his faults of style. His redundancy of 
language effectually prevents him from carrying on clearly any 
line of argument. His faults of temper also aggravate this evil. 
Instead of coolly refuting an opposite view, he conjures up an 
opposing controversialist, and rushes off into sarcasm, into re- 
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His Want of Method. 17 


proach, into fierce denunciation. He has, besides, a most un- 
pleasant way of attempting to discuss a point, by asking a series 
of questions—a device probably intended to impart liveliness, but 
which, to our mind, only imparts obscurity. Thus, in vol. iii., 
ch. 10, he starts an inquiry as to the use of pictures compared 
with real landscape. No inquiry could be more interesting or 
more instructive, if clear and precise. But it is disfigured with 
questions, and abrupt transitions, and polemical episodes, till the 
reader comes to the end, wearied, perplexed, and indignant. 

Worst of all is, that a want of arrangement and connection 
marks ‘ Modern Painters’ as a whole. To this Mr Ruskin 
would, of course, reply, that the book has grown to its present 
size unexpectedly ; that at first it was intended merely as a de- 
fence of Turner—as a reply to ignorant critics who failed to honour 
the great painter duly. But though we may admit this defence 
to be a good defence, it does not remove the blemish. The dis- 
proportion of the various parts is indeed accounted for, and that 
in a very natural way; but it still remains a blot on the com- 
pleted work. In spite of it, the book will live; more than that: 
in spite of it, the book will mark an era in the history of art ; 
but it is a drawback, and a grave one. It prevents these volumes 
from being, what they ought, and easily might have been, the 
development of a perfect philosophy of art criticism. We would 
not willingly descend to minute criticism on such a matter. But 
the whole of vol. ii. is anexcrescence. Every line of it, except- 
ing possibly the four chapters on the Imagination, should have 
been worked up with other portions of the book. It is embar- 
rassing to the most patient student, to have principles thus sepa- 
rated from their application. Almost the same may be said of 
vol. iii. It is, in many respects, the most interesting and 
beautiful of all, but it does not cohere with the plan (if there 
ever was any plan) of tle work. In vol. i., the shes which are 
to be received from art were classified into ideas of Power, Imi- 
tation, Truth, Beauty, and Relation. Now ideas of Imitation 
are never treated of at all; ideas of Power are never treated of 
fully ; ideas of Truth and Beauty are fully worked out; and we 
hear nothing of ideas of Relation, which involve ‘the noblest 
subjects of Art, till we come to the middle of vol. v., and are 
bewildered by those chapters with the wonderful titles which 
foolish people think very fine, but which no man of sense can 
read with patience. 

This want of a sense of proportion is especially prejudicial to 
Mr Ruskin as a eritic of architecture. For architecture, beyond 
any other art, is concerned with ideas of symmetry and of rela- 
tion—of subordination of the parts to the whole. No man can 
be a great architect—no man can be a great critic of architec- 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. LXXI. B 
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ture—in whose mind the feeling of proportion is not a command-- 


ing idea. In Mr Ruskin’s mind this feeling does not exist. He 
fails to keep the main purpose constantly before him; he runs 
off into disproportionate iiuaion of details. Criticism like 
his leads to a style of architecture rich, and in a certain sense 
beautiful ; but in which adaptation and completeness are both 
wanting. Buildings in this style—as, for instance, the New 
Museum at Oxford—are so elaborated in ever y particular, that 
the meaning and purpose of the whole is altogether obscured. 
The ornament is indeed all vital ornament ; but it is so studied 
that it becomes disproportionate, and throws the main object out 
of view. 

We have already noticed Mr Ruskin’s prejudices, and occa- 
sional injustice. His omissions affect us with not less surprise. 
Of course the answer to this is, to repeat that the book was not 
a treatise on painting, but a pamphlet in defence of Turner. 
But whatever may have been the original intention, ‘ Modern 
Painters’ has now grown to a size which entitles us to expect 
that there should be few serious omissions. It is impossible not 
to resret Mr Ruskin’s comparative silence on the Spanish school, 
and his entire neglect of the early Flemish painters. Nor is the 
list of notable English painters exhausted. Wilkie, though not 
strictly a landscape painter, surely deserved some notice; and 
still more unaccountable is the treatment of Linnell. That truly 
English painter is only mentioned twice—once in an appendix, 
and once in a foot-note. All who remember the beautiful Lin- 
nells in the Manchester Exhibition—especially the ‘ Landing of 
Ulysses’—will wonder at this, and regret it. Mr Ruskin’s re- 
marks on Linnell would have been most interesting and most 
instructive. 

With all its faults and shortcomings, ‘Modern Painters’ has 
done more for art than any one book in the English language. 
Mr Ruskin began to write filled with noble aims. He was re- 
solved on vindicating the fame of a great artist ; and, as the best 
means of so doing, on expounding to the world the true glory of 
art. That glory he taught us to find not in mere dexterity and 
tricks of skill; but in reverently approaching the perfection of 
nature, and in declaring the external beauty of the universe. 
For immediate effect he did not hope ; yet he cherished the ex- 
pectation that ‘ conviction would follow in due time.’ His last 
volume breathes bitter disappointment: ‘Once I could speak 
joyfully about beautiful things, thinking to be understood ; now 
I cannot any more, for it seems to me that no one regards 
them.’ We confess to a very different estimate of Mr Ruskin’s 
labours. To the painter he has given deep and true rules for the 
interpretation of nature: the public he has taught to judge of 
art by rational and intelligible standards. Much of Mr Ruskin’s 
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Imitation in Art. 19 

advice to the painter has, of course, been given before. He has 
before been told that his first business is to learn to paint, though 
the invariable connection between the highest artistic merit and 
the greatest expressional power has never been so distinctly en- 
forced as in Appendix 15 to vol. i. of ‘The Stones of Venice.’ 
He has before been told of the duty of finish; but never was 
the duty so strictly inculcated as in the second and third 
volumes of ‘Modern Painters :'-—‘ No truly great man can be 
named in the arts, but it was that of one who finished to his 
utmost.’ But the originality of Mr Ruskin’s criticism lies in 
this, that he insists on judging pictures by the amount of thought 
which they exhibit and convey: ‘ He is the greatest artist who 
has embodied, in the sum of his works, the greatest number of 
the greatest ideas.’ The perfect landscape, for example, is that 
which brings before the eye of the spectator some scene of 
nature, and at the same time guides his imagination to those 
thoughts and feelings which such a scene is calculated to excite. 
To accomplish this, there is requisite truth of imitation, and 
worthiness in the thing imitated. In treating this latter point, 
Mr Ruskin has fallen foul of the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
and has excited much foolish indignation thereby. 

Now all art—poetry and painting alike—is unquestionably, as 
Aristotle said long ago, imitation. But it is not imitation only. 
Something more than mere mimicry is demanded of it, and 
that something is the selection of worthy objects. Had Mr Rus- 
kin’s writings established nothing more than this—that mere 
undiscriminating representation of external objects, however 
accurate, is nothing but a common-place trick, no more deserving 
admiration than the antics of a monkey—he would have rendered 
an inestimable service to art. If ever his intolerance gains our 
sympathy, it is when he contemptuously leaves the admirers of 
the Flemish school ‘ to count the spicula of hay-stacks, and the 
hairs of donkeys. Why, in the name of' all that is wonderful, 
should I admire, we may fancy a plain man exclaiming, pic- 
tures of cheeses, and pipes, and pots of beer, and ‘ boors drink- 
ing?’ I don’t like boors in any circumstances. Withal, the 
concomitants so much affected by Dutch painters certainly do 
not improve them. I would go, our exasperated amateur con- 
tinues, a very considerable distance out of my way in order to 
avoid boors drinking ; and why, then, should similitudes of that 
unpleasing sight be stuck over my walls; and, above all, why 
should I be called on to think them very fine? Questions cer- 
tainly hard to answer. It is, indeed, surprising what deep roots 
this fallacy has struck, and how long it has flourished. Pictures 
of pot-houses, and dunghills, and scenes of debauchery, however 
true to the miserable facts they tell, and however brilliant in 
colouring, or skilful in composition, can claim no other admira- 
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tion than that which we reluctantly accord to the indecencies of 
Byron or the witty profanities of Voltaire. Plato saw this long 
ago; and, as usual, shrinking from no extreme to which his theory 
led him, would have excluded even Homer from his ideal state, 
because tlie poet represented scenes and depicted emotions so 
coarse and violent as to be unbecoming exemplars. Few would 
follow the philosopher quite so far; but his doctrine is right in 
the main. Not only the low and degraded aspects of life, but 
excess of misery, and the extremes of ignoble passion—danger, 
torture, and death, anger, and overmastering grief or terror, it 
were wise to eschew, unless, indeed, the theme be so set forth, 
that the mind is exalted by the contemplation of the divine mercy, 
or strengthened by the teaching of human love, or fortitude, or 
self-devotion. In short, while all must aim at truth, the rank of 
an artist is determined by the extent to which he aims at spiritual 
truth, and the truth of beauty. 


‘High art, therefore, consists neither in altering, nor in improving 
nature ; but in seeking throughout nature for ‘“ whatsoever things are 
lovely, and whatsoever things are pure ;” in loving these, in displaying 
to the utmost of the painter’s power such loveliness as is in them, and 
directing the thoughts of others to them by winning art, or gentle 
emphasis. Of the degree in which this can be done, and in which it 
may be permitted to gather together, without falsifying, the finest 
forms or thoughts, so as to create a sort of perfect vision, we shall 
have to speak hereafter: at present, it is enough to remember that 
art (ceteris paribus) is great in exact proportion to the love of beauty 
shown by the painter, provided that love of beauty forfeit no atom 
of truth’ . . . . ‘In this respect, schools of art become higher 
in exact proportion to the degree in which they apprehend and love 
the beautiful. Thus, Angelico, intensely loving all spiritual beauty, 
will be of the highest rank; and Paul Veronese and Correggio, 
intensely loving physical and corporeal beauty, of the second rank ; 
and Albert Durer, Rubens, and in general the Northern artists, 
apparently insensible to beauty, and caring only for truth, whether 
shapely or not, of the third rank; and Teniers and Salvator, Cara- 
vaggio, and other such wor shippers of the depraved, of no rank, or, 
as we said before, of a certain order in the abyss.’—Jodern Painters, 
vol. iii., pp. 35, 36, 34. 

At the same time, whatever be the object to be represented, it 
must, above all things, be represented faithfully. On no point has 
Mr Ruskin laboured more than on the necessity for truth. It is, he 
says, ‘a bar at which all artists may be examined, and according 
to the rank they take in this examination will almost invariably 
be that which, if capable of appreciating them in every respect, 
we should be just in assigning them.’ His sarcasm is nowhere 
more successful than in exploding the ‘ generalizing’ theory: ‘ If 
there were a creature in the foreground of a picture, of which 
he could not decide whether it were a pony or a pig, the critic 
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of the Athenzeum would perhaps affirm it to be a generalization 
of pony and pig, and consequently a high example of “ har- 
monious union, and simple effect.” But ZI should call it simple 
bad drawing.’ There can be no more reason why a man should 
paint a tree unlike any known existing tree, than why he should 
paint a beech-tree and call it an oak. The prominence which 
Mr Ruskin has given to this topic, and the vehemence with 
which he has insisted on it, have exposed him, more than anything 
else, to the charge of inconsistency. But the charge is not, we 
think, well founded. If any reader will candidly compare chap. 
iv. of Part II., with chap. iv. of Part V., he will be able to 
work out an intelligible and consistent doctrine on this matter— 
though, like all Mr Ruskin’s doctrines, it might have been far 
more simply and shortly expressed. 

Is, then, the artist a copyist only? Not so, any more than the 
poet. It will help us if we bear in mind that these arts are 
really alike, except that they use a different language. He who 
speaks to us in painting must speak truth not more or less, or 
otherwise, than he who speaks to us in words. The secret is given 
in a sentence—not the individual, but the specific is to be aimed 
at. ‘Every herb, flower, and tree has a form to which it has a 
tendency to arrive ;’ and that is the ideal form of art. The duty 
of the artist, therefore, is not to alter nature, thinking to improve 
—that were presumption ; but to understand, and, ‘understand- 
ing, to interpret—to select scenes of beauty and instruction, and 
to impress that beauty and instruction on our minds. With this 
purpose and end, he may give us combinations which he has 
never seen exactly as he presents them—the artist is not a copyist ; 
but he must study the harmony of the whole; he must observe 
unity of feeling in every part, and propriety in the relation 
which each part has to another, and all to the final result; he 
must avoid contradictions, and all things out of keeping; he must 
introduce nothing for the ‘sake of its own immediate effect, which 
is so often done; in a word, he must not ‘make up’ a so-called 
ideal landscape. Byron, who has so often and so truly inter- 
preted painting through the medium of poetry, expresses the 
exact idea :— 


‘A green field is a sight which makes us pardon 
The absence of that more sublime construction, 
Which mixes up vines, olives, precipices, 
Glaciers, voleanoes, oranges, and ices.’ 


The creations of the artist may seem as of an ideal world, yet 
are only of the world around us, seen by his insight and ex- 
plained by his art. Herein lies the genius of the painter : ima- 
gination is, in a sense, creative; painting is not photography. 
It is in insisting on the presence of this imperial faculty, in seeing 
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clearly the relation between the mind of the artist and nature, in 
illustrating the scope and influence of the imagination over reality, 
that Mr Ruskin’s great merit consists. The necessity for the 
combination of truth with imaginative power is the key-note of 
Mr Ruskin’s criticism. In expounding this dualism, he exposes 
himself almost unavoidably to the blame of inconsistency. Some- 
times he labours at the one branch of it, sometimes at the other ; 
and by contrasting his dogmas on each occasion, an appearance of 
plausibility may be given to the charge. But such fault-finding 
is shallow and unfair. Taking Mr Ruskin’s writings as a whole, 
the candid student will easily find guidance in this puzzling ques- 
tion—will be taught how to reconcile the claims of truth with 
the freedom of genius. It is not allowable that the imagination 
should, as in Raphael’s cartoon of the Charge to Peter, substi- 
tute a cheerful Italian landscape, with convenient sheep, for the 
fire of coals on the desolate sea-shore,—should give us a stately 
band of all the Apostles, robed and curled, and dignified as 
Grecian sages, instead of the favoured seven, their raiments 
girt hastily round their naked limbs, wearied with the fruitless 
labours of the night, wet with struggling through the waters 
to meet their Lord upon the land,—in a word, to falsify 
and make unreal the scene at the Lake of Galilee, when our 
Saviour appeared to His disciples.1 On the other hand, it is 
allowed to the imagination—secking, with Tintoret, the essential 
truth and internal idea of the thing represented—to open out, in 
the Baptism, a wild distance of mysterious light, in the midst of 
which the figure of Christ is seen, in lonely supplication, borne 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil,—in the background 
of the Entombment, to recall to our minds the lowly scene of the 
Nativity by the roofing of a ruined cattle-shed ; and the loneliness 
of the life of sacrifice, by desert places in which the foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man had 
not where to lay His head ; and, lastly, in the ‘ Crucifixion,’ that 
we may understand how disappointed pride hurried the Jewish 
people from the hosannahs of the entry into Jerusalem to the 
tumultuous fury of the judgment-seat of Pilate, ‘in the shadow 
behind the cross, a man, riding on an ass colt, looks back to the 
multitude, while he points with a rod to the Christ crucified. 
The ass is feeding on the remnants of withered palm-leaves.’? 
No one can, we think, adequately estimate either Mr Ruskin 
or his writings, who does not keep constantly in mind this bis 
law or test whereby to judge of pictures, é.¢., the thoughts which 
they convey and suggest. It proves his honesty, it explains his 
inconsistencies, it accounts for the enmity he has excited. It 
' At the same time, it does not become Mr Ruskin or any man, in speaking of 


Raphael, to use such language as ‘infinite monstrosity and hypocrisy.’ 
? Modern Painters, vol. ii, 174. 
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proves his honesty, because no man who was otherwise would 
have ventured to work out a theory so difficult and so dangerous. 
In this respect the constitution of Mr Ruskin’s mind is a great 
puzzle. He is, on occasion, sophistical beyond measure in thought 
and argument ; he is never, we really believe, other than honest 
in his aims. He shows this by the courage with which he faces 
the real difficulties of every question which he discusses. Here 
in painting, for example, he has not shrouded himself in techni- 
calities, or contented himself with external criticism. On the 
contrary, he can boast with truth that ‘every principle which I 
have stated is traced to some vital and spiritual fact.’ So, too, 
in architecture, his point of judgment is a comparison of the in- 
fluences of the various schools on the minds of the workman—a 
position which leads him into endless trouble; and even his 
papers on Political Economy in the ‘Cornhill’ possess this merit, 
that they at least attempt to solve the apparent contradiction be- 
tween the selfish maxims of the science and the higher feelings 
of human nature. His earnest wish for truth forces him to 
encounter these subtle themes; but his courage makes him un- 
conscious of paradox, and his illogical habits of mind lead him 
into the wildest regions of sophism and self-contradiction. Thus, 
in the present case, the endeavour to work out his law or test 
of painting is the true cause of the seeming inconsistency of 
his judgments. When things so very doubtful as thought 
or feeling are the grounds of judgment, the judgments can 
scarcely be uniform. It is so hard to trace them on any 
stedfast principle, to mark with certainty their presence or 
their absence. So much, too, depends on ourselves. In some 
instances, we may supply them when they were wanting; in 
other instances, they may abound and yet be undiscerned by 
us. And this difficulty is increased by the fact, that many 
painters never painted with this test present to their minds. 
Not a few even of the great names in art never troubled them- 
selves about it. And it is not easy, where all other excellence is 
found, to detect and condemn the absence of feeling. Let no one 
doubt but that it is the true test of excellence, in painting as in 
all other art; but it is not the less a test most difficult to apply. 
Charles Lamb, as we before observed, was one of the few former 
critics who penetrated to the heart and sentiment of a picture. 
We have already alluded to his two essays: in the same spirit 
are the following lines on a portrait by Titian, which had suc- 
ceeded a more worthy portrait by Leonardo :— 


‘Who art thou, fair one, who usurp’st the place 
Of Blanch, the lady of the matchless grace ? 
Come, fair and pretty, tell to me, 

Who, in thy life-time, thou might’st be. 
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Thou pretty art and fair, 
But with the Lady Blanch thou never must compare. 
No need for Blanch her history to tell ; 

Whoever saw her face, they there did read it well. 
But when I look on thee, I only know 

There lived a pretty maid some hundred years ago.’ 


Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We do not mean to say, 
and Mr Ruskin never meant to say, that painting, viewed merely 
as an art, has no excellence peculiarly its own. Undoubtedly 
it has such an excellence: the goodness or the badness of the 
vehicle of our thought is a matter of no slight moment. But we 
do mean to say that this excellence is an excellence of expression 
—of language only. In its highest development, it is almost 
always combined with excellence of the thought expressed or 
spoken. But when it falls short of this, it is foolishness and 
emptiness. It may be beautiful exceedingly—it may be rich in 
gorgeous colouring, and lovely with all the loveliness of effective 
light and shadow; but if ‘the little bright drop from the soul’ 
be absent, it is not the highest art. To take poetry once more 
as an illustration: it cannot be denied that rhythm, and music, 
and felicity of expression are charms of no common power. But, 
like mere personal beauty, such charms are faint and fleeting, 
unless they come from the heart and go to the heart. No poetry 
dwells in the mind which possesses external perfection only. On 
the other hand, when the heart is caught by the feeling of the 
poem, howsoever simple the words may be, as in Scott’s ‘ Proud 
Maisie,’ the charm endures for ever. Compare, too, on this 
point, portrait-painting and photography. ‘The photographist 
catches only the external appearance of a single moment. The 
portrait painter, if he be equal to his art, must accomplish far 
more. He must reach to the character and real essence of the 
man, and make that appear in the outward similitude; even 
although that appearance may be rare, though he himself may 
have never seen it worn. He must not paint a face merely ; he 
must represent a human being. As in Leonardo’s portrait, there 
must be ‘no need for Blanch her history to tell.’ So, too, the 
landscape painter may paint a scene on which, in all its details, 
his visible eye has never gazed; but which the inner eye of the 
imagination has revealed to him as true to the reality of nature. 
Sculpture, the most ideal of all the arts, affords yet another illus- 
tration. The sculptor must speak with faltering lips, and with 
a half-utterance which we often fail to hear. There is less beauty 
and perfectness in his language as such, than in the language of 
any other art. It is apt to be obscure, may be quite meaning- 
less, and when it is so, possessing no loveliness in itself at all. 
Exquisite may be the proportions of the marble ; but if the soul 
is wanting, the rest is a small matter. Kenyon’s bust of Dona- 
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Second-rate Art. 25 
tello possessed, to those who caught its meaning, a far deeper 
attraction than the Faun of Praxiteles.s When truth and 
thought do speak clearly through the imperfect medium, they 
come to our Imagination with a power and an appealing unri- 
valled by the other arts. Sculpture attains an ideality altogether 
its own when it achieves its highest triumphs—when even in the 
omparav aynviass nature and life shine visible, though love may 
stray unsatisfied. The same holds good with music. The ‘con- 
cord of sweet sounds’ is not enough—something more should 
charm than melody pleasant to the ear. All music, worthy of the 
name, bears the impress of the feelings which inspired the com- 
poser ; and thus it is that the works of the great masters—espe- 
cially, for example, Beethoven—impart a pleasure, far higher and 
purer than can be derived from any gratification of an outward 
sense. In short, the great painter, to quote Reynolds—not gene- 
rally a profound or analytical critic—must labour to express an 
‘idea subsisting only in the mind: the sight never beheld it, nor 
has the hand expressed it; it is an idea residing in the breast of 
the artist, which he is always labouring to impart, and which he 
dies at last without imparting.’ 

We have said that this high standard of criticism insisted 
on by Mr Ruskin accounts for much of the enmity which 
has been excited against him. The reason of this is perfectly 
obvious. If power of thought and vigour of imagination are 
required to make an artist, artists will be few. Now it is a 
melancholy fact that there are more second-rate painters than 
second-rate anything else in the world, except, perhaps, second- 
rate wines. Whole hosts of worthy men, doubtless perfectly 
well adapted to the ordinary pursuits of trade, are encouraged 
by Art Unions to cover canvas with inane combinations of bad 
colouring which they call pictures, and are in consequence 
deluded into the belief that they are men of genius, and that 
Charles V., were he now alive, would think it an honour to pick 
up their palette-brush, as he did the brush of Titian. In the 
productions of these men there are no traces of thought, because 
they are incapable of thinking; and they are, not unnaturally, 
impatient of a canon of criticism which exposes their deficiencies. 
Mr Ruskin has done no better service than the exposure of such 
foolish pretension. ‘The gems alone of thought and fancy,’ 
says Mill, ‘are worth setting with the finished and elaborate 
workmanship of verse; and even of them, only those whose 
effect is heightened by it.’ Dr Arnold used to say there was no 
waste of time so great as that of reading second-rate poetry, and 
disapproved even of schoolboys being drilled over Tibullus and 
Propertius. What is true of poetry is not less true of painting. 
Second-rate painters do no good to the world, and do much harm 
to themselves. The specimens of hopeless mediocrity which are 
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yearly multiplied on the walls of our Exhibitions are a melancholy 
spectacle. They afford no amusement, neither can they elevate 
the mind or improve the taste. They are but examples of ener- 
gies, which surely might have been good for some purpose, utterly 
wasted—devoted to a pursuit which can never reward them, save 
by ministering to a foolish vanity. Ifa man be not really a true 
genius, he had better never seek to rise above scene-painting. 
Mr Ruskin’s writings have done more for us than give us 
conclusions and estimates ; they have fulfilled the true end of 
criticism in this, that they have taught us to think rightly on 
artistic subjects. Nor should we forget to mention, what Mr 
Ruskin himself would regard their ‘chiefest glory, that they 
have taught us to value and understand the ereatest of English 
painters. It was Bayle, we think, who said of Scaliger, that ‘ his 
learning and talents were too great for a good commentator ; 
the one making him discover in authors more hidden sense than 
they possessed, the other leading him to perceive a thousand 
allusions which had never been designed.’ The remark, though 
paradoxical, has much truth, and is eminently applicable ‘to 
Ruskin on Turner. On the other hand, no one has any love 
for art who does not read in pictures or statues far more than is 
actually expressed. They must be looked on with the eye of 
faith, as well as with the faculty of appreciation. In propor- 
tion to the grandeur and the beauty of the conception of the 
artist, must be the self-surrender of the gazer, must be his readi- 
ness to bring all his sensibility and imagination to complete and 
perfect the idea which the i imperfection of the painter’s language 
can but dimly shadow forth. The best artists are the most sug- 
gestive; and he is a bold critic who will venture to limit the 
suggestiveness of Turner. To measure his genius is like attempt- 
ing to measure the genius of Shakspeare. Hallam, with his usual 
calm, clear criticism, says of our great dramatist, that ‘no man 
ever had at once so much strength and so much variety of ima- 
gination.’ The same words may be applied to our great painter. 
His artist-life seems to us marked by three stages of progress. 
The first stage is when he is a patient and humble student of 
other artists and of nature,—his ‘noble and puissant’ imagina- 
tion is ‘mewing its mighty youth.’ This early time is marked, 
especially in his water-colours s, by sweetness, solemnity, and peace. 
Then came the second stage—the period of his middle life, when 
his genius had attained bold independence—the days of his colden 
prime, when we see him ‘soaring with supreme dominion through 
the azure depths of air, when he realized the infinity of space— 
the days of the Bay of Baie and of the Old Temeraire, of the 
horrors of his shipwrecks, and of the glowing beauty of the 
sunny fields of France and the mountain glories of Switzerland. 
And at last came to him, as to all men, the inevitable decay, 
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when this great light went down in wild and wasted splendour. 
Mr Ruskin will of course think us very common-place ; but we 
really do not see how this is explained by saying that Turner 
‘died without hope’ (whatever that may mean); or that England, 
‘the Iron-hearted, killed him, as she had killed Byron and 
Keats. Whatever may be thought of the treatment these poets 
received from their country, there can, we think, be little doubt 
of this, that the genius of no man was ever more appreciated 
in his life-time, or more tangibly rewarded, than the genius of 
Turner, except perhaps the genius of Scott—whom, to be sure, 
Mr Ruskin includes in his dolorous list of great men who have 
died heart-broken by the cruel neglect of their country. We 
believe the cause to have been merely the decay of his physical 
powers. And even in these works of the time of decay there 
is the old glory, though obscured. But in the works of the 
fulness of his strength there is a boundless prodigality of thought, 
which distinguishes them from all other pictures. You never 
get to the end of them. As you look, one thing after another 
comes out and reveals itself, just as in nature; and one idea 
after another is awakened in the mind, exactly in the same way 
as when we look on some surpassing landscape. It is idle criti- 
cism to limit the suggestiveness of the works of a man of genius 
by his own conscious meaning. For is it not true that the 
highest genius is, like prophecy, in a great measure unconscious 
of itself? People go about repeating the cuckoo-cry, ‘Oh, Tur- 
ner himself said that Mr Ruskin saw things in his pictures he 
had never meant. And why not? That very power of vision 
is itself genius; and why should Mr Ruskin be hindered from 
its use, or from teaching us to understand it? When we look 
on Turner’s scenes of beauty, bathed in sunshine—his glittering 
lagunes of Venice, foaming English seas, and fairy sunsets,— 
why should we be forced to restrict our thoughts to what was 
actually before the mind of the painter? No one supposes that 
Shakspeare wrote with a full and adequate conception of his 
meaning ; and Shakspeare is not more indisputably the first of 
dramatists than Turner is the first of landscape painters. 


What now remains of our task is less pleasant ; for we have to 
speak of Mr Ruskin as a writer on other matters than upon art, 
and it is impossible to do this without fault-finding. He tells 
us, with a sort of self-gratulation, that his work is broken by 
digressions respecting social questions, which had for him ‘an 
interest tenfold greater than the work he had been forced into 
undertaking. He digresses not only into social questions ; but 
into questions of metaphysics, of literature, and of politics, un- 
fortunately for his reputation. It is not too much to say, that in 
handling these matters Mr Ruskin has succeeded in giving his 
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enemies an easy triumph, and causing sorrow and shame to his 
sincere admirers. He is seldom right except by chance; and 
that chance is very rare. Here all his faults as a writer become 
painfully apparent. For his dogmatism is now the dogmatism of 
ignorance ; his inconsistencies are the inconsistencies of caprice ; 
his intolerance is the intolerance of arrogance. Few things, 
perhaps, test better the value of a man’s opinion on any sub- 
ject than his familiarity with its details. Myr Ruskin is never 
impatient of the minutest point in art or nature; in all other 
things accuracy is held of no account. Thus, he writes on poli- 
tical economy, and lectures on the economy of art; and yet he 
tells us that he never read any work on economical science save 
Adam Smith, and for the reason, that all the rest go too deeply 
into details." Nor is this the worst. His language regarding 
some of the great names in art, though sometimes bad enough, 
was always justifiable by some show of reason; but nothing 
can excuse the gratuitous impertinence of the following sneer at 
the fame of Newton :—‘ I hear of a wonderful solution of nettles, 
or other unlovely herb, which is green when shallow, red when 
deep. Perhaps some day, as the motion of the heavenly bodies 
by the help of an apple, their light by the help of a nettle, may 
be explained to mankind’ (‘Modern Painters,’ v. 110). Of 
metaphysics—that is, of everybody’s metaphysics but his own— 
he seems to think as lightly as he does of science. His own 
metaphysics, as explained in vol. ii., are a sort of Aristotle and 
water. The value of his literary judgments may be estimated 
by what he tells us of his literary instructors. In the third 
appendix to the third volume he tells us he owes most to Words- 
worth, Carlyle, and Helps. Mr Helps is a very painstaking 
writer, and sometimes shows considerable ingenuity in making 
ordinary ideas appear imposing; but really his name in this 
society does remind us of the fly in amber. But as Mr Ruskin 
advances, or, as we venture to think, deteriorates, Mr Helps 
changes his position! He becomes himself the leading spirit. In 
a note to page 288 of the fifth volume, we find :—‘ I had hoped, 
before concluding this book, to have given it a higher value by 
extracts from the works which have chiefly helped or guided me, 
especially from the writings of Helps, Lowell, and the Rev. A. 
J. Scott. But if 1 were to begin making such extracts, I find 
that I should not know, either in justice or affection, how to end.’ 
But though Carlyle is discarded, traces of Carlyleism linger long. 
Even in the fifth volume we have many passages which look like 
intentional caricatures of that author’s faults. The following has 
numerous parallels :—* The public remonstrated loudly in the 
cause of Python: he had been so yellow, quiet, and pleasant a 
creature ; what meant these azure-shafted arrows, this sudden 
1 Lectures on the Economy of Art. 
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glare into darkness, this Iris message ;—Thaumantian—miracle- 
working; scattering our slumber down in Cocytus? Mr Ruskin 
may take our word for it, the British public never remonstrated, 
on this or any other subject, in such very unintelligible language. 

We cannot wonder at any literary eccentricities on the part of 
a man who has made for himself such gods. Sir Walter Scott 
is perhaps the only author whom Mr Ruskin fairly estimates. 
But this arises, we suspect, only from Scott’s love of nature. 
That it is not based upon any principle of literary judgment, is 
shown conclusively by his instancing, as rival specimens of the 
perfect play of the imagination, Ariel, Titania, and the White 
Lady of Avenel (‘ Modern Painters, iii. 98)—that vulgar and 
most unspiritual spirit, admitted by Scott himself to have been 
a hopeless failure. The same capricious taste prefers Cary’s 
Dante to our own Milton (‘Stones of Venice,’ ii. 264); and 
quotes to us, as ‘ rivalless’ in pathos and tenderness of heart, such 
characters as Virginia and Fleur de Marie (‘ Modern Painters,’ 
iii. 302). As to ¢ Paul and Virginia,’ we will only quote Carlyle’s 
‘What a world of prurient corruption lies visible in that super- 
sublime of modesty ? But, as for the other, it is with astonish- 
ment that we see Mr Ruskin selecting for praise any character 
in the ‘ Mysteries of Paris,—a book beside which the broad in- 
decencies of Paul de Kock seem virtuous. Nor are Mr Ruskin’s 
inconsistencies on literary points less extraordinary than his ca- 
pricious judgments. In one place he condemns Keats as ‘sickly;’ 
and in another he says that he has ‘come to such a pass of ad- 
miration for him, that he dare not read him. In his third volume 
of ‘ Modern Painters’ he tells us that Shakspeare’s view of Fate 
‘closely resembled that of the ancients ;’ and in his fifth, he draws 
an elaborate contrast between the two—developing the astound- 
ing theory, that Shakspeare’s tragedy is but the sport of Fortune 
ending in darkness and final death; while, ‘ at the close of a Greek 
tragedy, there are far-off sounds of a divine triumph, and a glory 
as of resurrection.’ So, too, we are told in vol. vy. of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ that the Homeric temper is ‘tender, and practical, 
and cheerful ;’ and but a few pages farther on, we read of ‘ the 
deep horror which vexed the soul of /&schylus or Homer, 
Indeed, on all questions of ancient literature, Mr Ruskin 
exhibits his faults as a writer in painful prominence. He is 
for ever dogmatizing about Greek and the Greeks; while it is 
perfectly obvious that he knows little or nothing either of 
their nature or their language. His telling us te conceive of the 
Greek mind, by taking as its type ‘a good, conscientious, but 
illiterate, Scotch Presbyterian Border farmer of a century or two 
back,’ is one of the most ludicrous things in literature. He gives 
Homer as the best representative of the Greek nature ; which is 
precisely what Homer is not, and from the scope of his genius 
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could not possibly have been. He never even alludes to Thucy- 
dides or Sophocles, the two most purely classical of all Greek 
authors. He admires Plato, without understanding him; and 
when he mentions Aristotle, it is to pass upon him the prepos- 
terous criticism, that he is ‘ forced, false, confused ; and has given 
rise to inaccurate habits of thought, and forced love of sys- 
tematizing’ (‘Stones of Venice,’ ii. 3, 19). Throughout the 
fifth volume—especially towards the close of it—he interprets 
the old Greek mythology into subtle meanings, after the fashion 
of the later Greek schools—a fashion all sound criticism has 
long ago rejected. The theory which would explain the early 
mythology of Greece by making it symbolical of moral or philo- 
sophical truths, is as absurd as the theory which would ascribe it 
to the inventive genius of Homer and Hesiod. The mythopeeic 
age was neither conscious nor artificial. Mythology in its origin 
was altogether material, connected with place, derived from lan- 
guage and from the impressions of external nature. ‘To in- 
vest it, in its beginnings, with a conscious moral teaching, is to 
falsify its real character, and destroy all its value as the strangest 
phenomenon in the history of the human mind. But worse 
than this fancifulness is Mr Ruskin’s inaccuracy. He quotes 
from the ‘ Pheedo’ the words addressed to Socrates by his inward 
monitor, wovoim7yy Toles xok EpyeCov—translating them, ‘labour 
and make harmony.’ Now, this is a distinct false construction. 
The word woveiwy, as used by Plato in this passage, has no more 
to do with making ‘harmony,’ in the true Greek sense of the 
word, than with making cheeses. It meant simply, making 
rhymes; and Socrates obeyed the injunction, as he himself tells 
us, by turning the Fables of /Esop into verse. In the very same 
place (‘Modern Painters, vy. 167) Mr Ruskin favours us with 
some philology ; and very remarkable philology it is. He derives 
yopos from apd ;' and tells us that wyrnp and wodon come from 
the same root—the root, we presume, being the obsolete wéw, 
from which jodew may possibly come, but with which wAryp— 
a Sanscrit word—has nothing to do whatever. And, as a great 
result of his philological research, he tells us that ‘the anger of 
Ulysses ('Odvacede, “ the angry”), misdirected at first into idle 
and irregular hostilities, directed at last to execution of sternest 
justice, is the subject of the Odyssey. This notion of the idea 
of the Odyssey is as erroneous as the derivation on which it is 
based. Even supposing that the word ’Odvecei¢ does come from 
a root dus, it could not mean being ‘angry,’ but, on the con- 
trary, being grieved, or sorrowful. Lastly, and not least 


1 Mr Ruskin quotes Plato for this. But any fourth-form boy could tell him 
that the derivations of Aristotle and Plato, owing to their ignorance of any lan- 
guage but their own, are almost always wrong; and that, besides this, those of 
Plato are often intentionally ironical. 
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astonishing, is the following :—* No humble thoughts of grass- 
hopper sire "had he, like the Athenian” If Mr Ruskin had ever 
read the second chapter of the first book of Thucydides, to say 
nothing of Aristophanes,' he would have known that no feeling 
was further from the minds of the Athenians than the feeling of 
humility, when they twined golden cicadas in their hair, and 
gloried in the name of avré ser oves. Mistakes such as these— 





and they might be easily multiplied are quite unpardonable. 
And they assume an importance more than their own, from the 
fact that Mr Ruskin builds upon them his most extravagant 
doctrines. It is somewhat too much that a writer of mark 
should commit blunders of which a schoolboy would be ashamed, 
and should then proceed to use these blunders as a foundation for 
his most favoured theories. 

Mr Ruskin’s historical and political opinions are not less 
singular. Venice is, beyond all others, the country of his love. 
‘ Deep- hearted, majestic, terrible as the sea—the men of Venice 
moved in sway of pomp and war; pure as her pillars of alabaster 
stood her mothers and maidens ; from foot to brow all noble, 
walked her knights” Such are his grandiloquent words. The 
plain fact is, that from the first foundation of the state down to 
her later days, when she deserted the allies whose succour she had 
implored, and made a shameful peace with the Turks even after 
the great victory of Lepanto, the history of Venice is the un- 
varying record of a policy of ungenerous self-seeking. Sparta, 
the Venice of the ancient world, grasping, and jealous, and 
treacherous as she was, could yet boast the glory of Thermopyle, 
and was rich in the virtues of Brasidas and Kallicratides. But 
the Queen of the Adriatic, through twelve hundred years of 
prosperity and power, can point to not one heroic name—has left 
the memory of not one noble action. A haughty and implacable 
oligarchy jaar the people, murdered their best Doges, and 
performed their proudest exploit when they sacked the sacred 
Capitol which all Christendom was leagued together to defend. 
A nation with such a history fell unregretted. “No heart pitied, 
no hand was raised to succour, when ‘Venice was cast from her 
high estate by the Confederates of Cambray. And it is very 
characteristic of Mr Ruskin, that, as he reverences the old 
government of that 

‘Den of drunkards with the blood of princes,’ 
so he sympathizes with her oppressors now. His deliberate 
verdict on the Austrian government in Italy is, that he ‘never 
heard a single definite ground of complaint against it—never 
saw any instance of oppression, but several of much kindness 
and —— (Stones of Venice,’ iii. Book iii.). Nor is this 


*"Arrinol, peovos Oincelas edyeveis aitéxboves.— Vespe. 1076. 
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to be wondered at; for he never seems to regard the wishes of 
the people—to allow them freedom of thought, or independence 
of life. His whole theory of government is that of minute and 
constant supervision—the people drilled and trained into educa- 
tion’ certainly, but, above all, into unhesitating and unintelligent 
obedience. Freedom of action, and the strength of character, 
the patriotism, the loyalty, and the thousand civic virtues which 
freedom of action fosters, find no place in his system. And in per- 
fect keeping with all this, is his selfish aristocratic way of regard- 
ing the people, if any real equality is claimed for them. He will 
gladly concede them favours—and favours far beyond their wishes 
or their power to use; yet he will not accord them their rights. 
He regards them as a Roman senator of the best type would 
have regarded them, with toleration, even with indulgence ; if 
so only they will be quict and obey, not seeking for power, not 
intruding on the tasteful enjoyments of their superiors. Even 
the beauties of nature must be reserved for the educated appreci- 
ation of the few, uninjured by the noisy presence of the unculti- 
vated many. Thus he bewails the bridges over the Fall of Schaff- 
hausen, and round the Clarens shore of the Lake of Geneva, be- 
cause they ‘have destroyed the power of two pieces of scenery 
of which nothing can ever supply the place, in appeal to the 
higher ranks of European mind ;’ and, in the same spirit, he 
lauds Wordsworth’s poetical crusades against railways, as a 
noble attempt to defend a district from ‘ the offence and foulness 
of mercenary uses.’ Now in all this we can see nothing but 
selfishness. ‘To make railways from large towns into the regions 
of lake and mountain, seems to us the very reverse of ‘a mer- 
cenary use’ of nature. Rather is nature thereby enabled to ac- 
complish fully the best use possible to her—that of refreshing 
and elevating the mass of mankind. Men and women are not to 
remain throughout life pent up in lanes and alleys, sighing vainly 
for ‘the meadow’s sweet breath,’ in order that artists and poets 
may gaze on nature’s beauties undisfigured by railway bridges. 
And in the endeavour to veil the selfish cruelty of such a position, 
these men of taste abuse the lanes and alleys, and the manufactures 
which create them. But they begin at the wrong end. They 
cry out for impossibilities ; and lament the state of the country 
because their own pleasures cannot be preserved. All their 
eloquent comparisons between cottages covered with woodbine, 
and five-storied mills,’ will never do away with the latter. They 
can’t abolish the lanes and the alleys; and, therefore, the best 
thing they can do is to provide the best means of escaping from 
1 And what an education! In addition to reading, writing, etc., every child 
should be taught ‘ the first principles of natural history, physiology, and medi- 
cine; also to sing perfectly, so far as it has any capacity, and to draw any 


definite form accurately, to any scale.’— Modern Painters, v. 333, nete. 
2 Sec the ‘‘I'wo Paths.’ 
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them. It is no true philanthropy to demand for the working 
classes conditions of happiness which are impossible, while we 
deny them those conditions of happiness which are within our 
power. It is at once the most rational and the kindest course to 
accept things which we cannot prevent, and at the same time to 
welcome any remedy; and, among others, to build railway bridges 
over all the waterfalls and round lakes in the univ erse, if so the 
people of our towns are enabled ‘to stand sometimes upon grass 
or heath.” We freely confess that we have more pleasure in the 
idea of an excursion-train, full of Manchester working men and 
women hurrying to refresh their life of labour with a ‘glimpse of 
Windermere, than in the idea of a dozen Wordsworths reciting 
their own poetry in the selfish solitude of unapproachable hills. 

But neither in this nor in any other cheerful view of our pre- 
sent condition does Mr Ruskin concur. His heart is filled with 
gloom, and with disgust at the times in which he lives. Catholic 
emancipation is probably the reason ; but whatever be the reason, 
the fact is certain, that the state of England i is deplorable. Lord 
Macaulay tells us that Burke once compared George Grenville 
‘to the evil spirit whom Ovid described looking down on the 
stately temples and wealthy haven of Athens, and scarce able to 
refrain from weeping because she could find nothing at which to 
weep. Much of this sort is the temper of Mr Ruskin. His 
baseless discontent has grown upon him gradually. His tone 
has become gloomier with every succeeding volume of his works, 
until at last it has come to this, that England is ‘ with her right 
hand casting away the souls of men, and with her left the gifts of 
God’ (¢ Modern Painters,’ v. 354). What this may mean we 
cannot guess; but mills seem to be dimly hinted at, when we 
are told that it may be well that ‘every kind of sordid, foul, or 
venomous work, which in other countries men dreaded or dis- 
dained, it should become England’s duty to do,—becoming thus 
the offscourer of the earth, and taking the hyena instead of the 
lion upon her shield’ (‘ Modern Painters, vy. 331). And Carlyle, 
of course, is imitated in sneers at our ‘ Houses of Talk.’ Finally, 
inquiring readers, coming at last on a passage like the following, 
according to their various tempers, sink into sulky despair, or 
break out into vehement indignation :— 


‘In each city and country of past time, the master-minds had to 
declare the chief worship which lay at the nation’s heart ; to define it ; 
adorn it; show the range and authority of it. Thus in Athens, we 
have the Triumph of Pallas; and in Venice the Assumption of the 
Virgin ; here, in England, is our great spiritual fact for ever inter- 
preted to us—the Assumption of the Dragon. No St George any 
more to be heard of; no more dragon-slaying possible: this child, 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. LXXI. Cc 
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born on St George’s Day, can only make manifest the dragon, not slay 
him, sea-serpent as he is; whom the English Andromeda, not fearing, 
takes for her lord. The fairy English Queen once thought to com- 
mand the waves, but it is the sea-dragon now who commands her 
valleys ; of old the Angel of the Sea ministered to them, but now the 
Serpent of the Sea ; where once flowed their clear springs now spreads 
the black Cocytus pool; and the fair blooming of the Hesperid 
meadows fades into ashes beneath the Nereid’s Guard. Yes, Albert 
of Nuremberg; the time has at last come. Another nation has risen 
in the strength of its black anger; and another hand has portrayed 
the spirit of its toil. Crowned with fire, and with the wings of the 
bat.’—Modern Painters, vol. v., p. 318. 


We confess to have no patience or tolerance at all for non- 
sense like this. For such a style of writing Mr Ruskin de- 
serves far more severe condemnation than for all his literary 
vagaries. These, at the worst, could do no great harm; but 
vague denunciations like the above, may be productive of much 
mischief. If any man sees aught that is out of joint in the times 
in which le lives, it is his duty to state it clearly and plainly, so 
that no one can misunderstand him. He may not be able to 
suggest the remedy, but he must be able to point out the fault. 
Unless he can do this, he had best be silent. Unexplained 
grumbling is but the indulgence of a luxury long ago described 
by Charles Lamb: ‘ There is a pleasure (we sing not to the pro- 
fane) far beyond the reach of all the world counts joy—a deep, 
enduring satisfaction in the depths, where the superficial seek it 
not, of discontent. . . . To grow bigger every moment in your 
own conceit, and the world to lessen; to deify yourself at the 
expense of your species ; to judge the world,—this is the acme 
and supreme point of your mystery—these are the true pleasures 
of sulkiness.’ A taste for these pleasures is growing on Mr 
Ruskin ; and, what is worse, he tries to communicate the same 
taste to his readers. Against this we beg to enter our most decided 
protest. Ifa man will enjoy these pleasures, let him do so with 
regard to trifles. He is not entitled to them at the expense of 
his country—of the whole state of the society in which he lives. 
We always come back to the decisive point—Tell us distinctly 
what is wrong, Mr Carlyle or Mr Ruskin, and we will try to 
mend it. But when you abuse us as hastening to perdition, and 
as throwing away the bounty of God, and can specify no deeper 
ground of offence than building bridges over waterfalls, then we 
reject you as false teachers and false censors alike, and return to 
our common-place but satisfactory belief in the general happiness 
and advancement of the present generation. 

But it is not with these objections—heartily as we entertain 
them—that we would close this article. We must recur to a 
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His Religious Feeling. 


a” 


leading characteristic of Mr Ruskin’s writings which gives to 
them their purest beauty and their deepest truth: we mean the 
profound religious feeling which pervades them all. He tells us in 
the ‘Seven Lamps,’ that he has been blamed for this ; if so, the 
blame was most unwise. More, perhaps, than any other quality 
of his mind, this seriousness of thought has made him the great 
art critic that he is. For all true art is but a reflex of religion ; 
as Cousin has it, ‘a presentation of moral beauty by physical.’ 
In speaking of the great things of sacred art, Mr Ruskin never 
fails to refer to the greater and holier realities of which that art 
is but the feeble copy ; in depicting the solemnities of nature, he 
never fails to lead us to those eternal truths with which certain 
aspects of nature are for ever associated. He cannot look on the 
flaming wings of the angels of Angelico, without rising in thought 
to the heavenly hosts above ; when he reveals to us the ‘ moun- 
tain glory,’ his mind sweeps on to the special holiness of the 
mountains on which the Lawgiver and the High Priest of Israel 
were taken to their God, and the yet more profound sanctity 
of the mountain on which the divinity of our Lord was pro- 
claimed from heaven. The greatest of our sacred writers, not 
excepting Jeremy Taylor himself, have written nothing more 
deeply splendid than the close of the fourth volume of ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ where we read of the mysteries which were accom- 
plished on Mount Abarim, and Mount Hor, and on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. It is in such high arguments that Mr 
Ruskin’s style achieves its greatest triumphs. His descriptive 
powers, are always wonderful ; his sarcasm is always powerful ; 
but when themes which demand a sustained exaltation of style 
inspire him, then he manifests his perfect strength. At such 
times we have no pomp of verbiage wasted on leaves and 
lichens; we have the whole force of the English language, 
wielded as few men have ever wielded it before, devoted to 
subjects far transcending its utmost powers of utterance. ‘Then 
Mr Ruskin’s language throws into the shade the most splendid 
declamations of Burke—makes even the prose of Milton appear 
tame—rises into ‘a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping 
symphonies.’ We quote one of such passages ; not, perhaps, the 
very finest, but the one best adapted to our limits :— 


‘This, I believe, is the ordinance of the firmament; and it seems 
to me that in the midst of the material nearness of these heavens God 
means us to acknowledge His own immediate presence as visiting, 
judging, and blessing us. “The earth shook, the heavens also 
dropped, at the presence of God.” ‘He doth set His bow in the 
cloud,” and thus renews, in the sound of every drooping swathe of 
rain, His promises of everlasting love. ‘In them hath He set a taber- 
nacle for the sun ;” whose burning ball, which without the firmament 
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would be seen but as an intolerable and scorching circle in the black- 
ness of vacuity, is by that firmament surrounded with gorgeous 
service, and tempered by mediatorial ministries; by the firmament 
of clouds the golden pavement is spread for his chariot-wheels at 
morning ; by the firmament of clouds the temple is built for his pre- 
sence to fill with light at noon; by the firmament of clouds the 
purple veil is closed at evening round the sanctuary of his rest; by 
the mists of the firmament his implacable light is divided, and its 
separated fierceness appeased into the soft blue that fills the depth of 
distance with its bloom, and the flush with which the mountains burn 
as they drink the overflowing of the dayspring. And in this taber- 
nacling of the unendurable sun with men, through the shadows of the 
firmament, God would seem to set forth the stooping of His own 
majesty to men, upon the throne of the firmament. As the Creator 
of all the worlds, and the Inhabiter of eternity, we cannot behold 
Him; but, as the Judge of the earth and the Preserver of men, those 
heavens are indeed His dwelling-place. “Swear not, neither by 
heaven, for it is God’s throne ; nor by the earth, for it is His footstool.” 
And all those passings to and fro of fruitful shower and grateful 
shade, and all those visions of silver palaces built about the horizon, 
and voices of moaning winds and threatening thunders, and glories 
of coloured robe and cloven ray, are but to deepen in our hearts the 
acceptance, and distinctness, and dearness of the simple words, “ Our 
Father, which art in heaven.”’—Modern Painters, vol. iv., p. 89. 


With the majestic music of these words sounding in our ears, 
and the exaltedness of these thoughts dwelling in our hearts, let 
us conclude. Now, at the last, we would willingly forget all 
fault-finding, and take leave of Mr Ruskin with feelings only of 
admiration and gratitude. The greatest art critic that has ever 
written, he has done more than afford us pleasure—he has opened 
up to us new worlds of emotion. Often, as we gaze on the per- 
fection of landscape, we may fail, even after Mr Ruskin’s teachi- 
ing, to think of the Maker of it all—to look into the unfathom- 
able eyes of the Sistine Madonna may not be religion; yet it 
cannot be but that we are so raised, for the time at least, above 
the thoughts and cares of common life. Great art, he tells us, 
may be defined as the ‘art of dreaming.’ If so, then the sleep in 
which such dreams may come is better than most of our waking. 
Mr Ruskin has shown us what visions high of beauty, and good- 
ness, and truth, can bless the sleep of genius. . More than this, 
he will lead every docile reader to the portals at least of that 
happy dreamland, where he can catch a glimpse of the far-off 
glory; where all the poetry of his nature will be stirred within 
him; where he can forget, for a while, disappointment, and 
sorrow, and cruel separation ; where his unrest can be quieted, his 
vague longings forthe moment satisfied; and whence he can return, 
comforted and strengthened, to the light and the labour of the day. 
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The House of Savoy. 


Art. Il.—WHistoire de la Maison de Savoie. Par MMe. LA 
PRINCESSE CHRISTINE TRIVULCE DE BELGIOJOSO. Paris: 
Michel Lévy Fréres, Libraires-Editeurs. 1860. 


Tae Princess Belgiojoso is one of the most striking and original 
figures in contemporary biogr ‘aphy ; ; and the varied and remark- 
able incidents in her career might claim a prominent place in the 
annals of a far more romantic age than that in which she lives. 
Nobly born, rich, and beautiful, with every temptation to a 
life of ease and luxury, she has again and again risked rank, 
and wealth, and life in the cause of Italian independence ; ; has 
undergone the vicissitudes and hardships of poverty and exile, 
rather 1 than submit to the Austrian yoke; has lived to see the 
triumph of that cause to which she has devoted her existence; and 
has now the happiness of beholding the whole of Italy, with the 
exception of Rome and Venice, united under the constitutional 
sceptre of Victor Emanuel. She is the daughter of Gero- 
nimo-Isidoro, Marquis of Trivulzio, and was born in Lombardy 
in the summer of 1808. In 1824, she married the Prince of 
Barbian and Belgiojoso. During the earlier part of her married 
life, her high rank, wit, and varied accomplishments rendered 
her the object of general admiration and homage ; and at Milan, 
the ancient and beautiful capital of Lombardy, she was a leader 
of fashion, and a distinguished patroness of artists and men of 
letters. But she soon became dissatisfied with such a career ; 
and, deeply sensible of the wrongs of Italy, determined to devote 
all the energies of her life to the cause of Italian freedom. 

For the last thirty years she has been one of the most zealous 
supporters of the party of action, and has remained true to it 
through every fluctuation of fortune. Wearied of a tranquil 
and luxurious life at Milan, she went to reside in Paris, where 
her talents and political opinions procured her the friendship of 
the most distinguished writers and statesmen of the day, particu- 
larly of Mignet, and of Augustine Thierry. In 1848, she re- 
turned to Milan, and entered heart and hand into the ill planned 
and worse conducted Italian revolution. At her own expense 
she raised and equipped a body of cavalry, which, according to 
some accounts, she led in person against the Austrians; and 
during her brief military career, she is said to have displayed, 
on several occasions, a courage and presence of mind that w ould 
have done credit to the most experienced soldier. After the total 
defeat of the Italians by Radetzky, she was banished from Italy, 
and her possessions were confiscated by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. She then sought an asylum in the East, and during her 
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exile often endured great hardships, though she was generously 
treated by the Sultan, who gave her a grant of land on the Gulf 
of Nicomedia for herself and the banished Italians who had fol- 
lowed her fortunes. 

It was about this time that she began to distinguish herself by 
her literary abilities. In 1850, her Souvenirs d vil appeared in 
the National; and an account of her voyage to Asia Minor was 
subsequently published in the Revue des deux Mondes, to which 
she has since been a frequent contributor. In 1855, she was 
permitted to return to Italy, and her possessions were restored 
by the amnesty of the Emperor Francis Joseph. But sufferings, 
misfortunes, and the progress of years had so little cooled the 
ardour of her patriotism, that, previously to the war which finally 
destroyed the Austrian ascendancy in Italy, she was one of the 
most active and indefatigable agents of the late lamented Count 
Cavour —travelling from place to place, holding conferences, 
smoothing differences, reconciling republicans and constitution- 
alists, and gaining new friends and allies. In 1858 she lost her 
husband ; but she still continues to devote herself with charac- 
teristic activity to politics and literature. 

A history of the House of Savoy comes with singular grace 
and appropriateness from this Italian heroine, who for so many 
years has been one of the steadiest supporters of the cause of 
unity and independence, as well as one of the most devoted 
adherents of that great old family; and who, to an intimate 
acquaintance with the politics and history of Italy, unites literary 
abilities which have won the approbation of the best judges of 
literary merit both in Italy and in France. We do not, indeed, 
think that the Princess has added much to the information con- 
tained in Guichenon’s learned, elaborate, and costly work on the 
House of Savoy, and in Gallenga’s more accessible and popular 
History of Piedmont. But she has succeeded in compressing 
within the compass of a single volume, a distinct and well-written 
account of one of the most illustrious, and certainly the most 
ancient, of the reigning houses of Europe. The narrative in 
which she recounts the events of the long period of upwards of 
eight centuries, during which more than forty ancestors of the 
present king of Italy have swayed the sceptre of Savoy, as 
counts, dukes, or kings, is always clear and often picturesque. 
Happily for the interest of her work, the great majority of these 
princes have been wise, brave, and fortunate; while the lives of 
several of the counts are full of romance and adventure, and 
abound in instances of personal prowess and gallant achieve- 
ments in Europe, in the Holy Land, in the Greek Empire, and 
in the islands of the Mediterranean. Yet even these, though 
gallant knights as ever couched lance, and strongly imbued with 
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the chivalrous madness of the age in which they lived, were at 
the same time distinguished by the common sense, and cautious, 
far-sighted policy, that has since characterized their descendants. 
While fighting for the cause of Heaven, they never lost sight of 
the interests of earth, and seldom suffered themselves to be 
dazzled or seduced into forgetfulness of the essential interests of 
their dynasty. 

A circumstance that cannot fail to strike even the most super- 
ficial student of the history of the House of Savoy, is the un- 
usually large number of distinguished men it has produced. 
In the history of most other sovereign houses such men are the 
exception ; here they are the rule. It might be possible to 
point out other dynasties that have risen from smaller begin- 
nings to greater power, but it would not be easy to fix upon any 
where territorial aggrandisement and political influence have been 
more manifestly the results of wisdom and valour. It is in conse- 
quence of this union of political sagacity and warlike courage that 
the descendant of Humbert the White-handed, the founder of the 
family, who was lord of only a small Alpine territory environed 
by more powerful states, now rules over twenty millions of sub- 


jects, and the whole of the fair Italian peninsula, with the excep- 


tion of Rome and Venice. The Princess Belgiojoso, whose most 
cherished aspiration is the fusion of the different nationalities of 
Italy into one great people, and the destruction of all foreign 
rule, sees in the history of the House of Savoy the finger of 
Providence visibly marking it out as the destined regene ‘ator of 
Italy ; and her chief object i in publishing the present volume is to 
influence public opinion in Europe in favour of her views, by a 
popular narrative of the too-little-known history of the savedees 
of Victor-Emanuel. 

We propose at present—taking the Princess Belgiojoso for 
our guide—to narrate some of the most interesting and t romantic 
incidents in the histor y of the House of Savoy, and to sketch the 
career of some of its greatest princes. The earliest sovereigns 
were simply Counts of Savoy and Maurienne, owning a sterile 
domain in the heart of the Cottian Alps, and twelve. towns, of 
which Chambéry and Geneva were the chief, The period 
occupied by the ‘history of the counts extends from the reign of 
Humbert I—who, in common with the Electoral House of 
Saxony, was a descendant of the great Duke Wittikind, con- 
temporary with Charlemagne—to thi at of Amadeus VIII., created 
Duke of Savoy by the Emperor Sigismund in the early part of 
the fifteenth century. The ducal. period extends over three 
centuries, from Amadeus VIII. to Victor Amadeus I., who 
received the royal title by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The 
kingly period comprehends a century and a half; and its most 
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remarkable incident unquestionably is the exchange, by the pre- 
sent representative of the house, of the title of King of Sardinia 
for the far nobler one of King of Italy. The name of Victor 
Emanuel will go down, with that of Amadeus VIII., who 
raised his country to a dukedom, and that of Victor Amadeus I., 
who raised the dukedom to a kingdom, as having contributed 
even more than they to the fortune of his dynasty, by raising a 
third-rate monarchy to the rank of a first-rate European power. 

Humbert, the progenitor of the race, was one of the most 
gallant warriors of the early part of the eleventh century, and 
the territories he received from the Emperor Conrad were the 
reward of long and valuable services. His son Otto married, in 
1044, Adelaide, Countess of Susa, daughter and heiress of Man- 
fred, Count of Turin and Marquis of Italy ; and by this marriage 
acquired for his house a great accession of power and territory. 
The House of Savoy, like that of Austria, has been singularly 
fortunate in its matrimonial alliances. Guichenon gives a list of 
forty royal or ducal houses who have contracted alliances with it. 
‘ There are,’ he says, ‘few sovereign houses in Christendom who 
have not descendants from the illustrious stock of Savoy. Six 
kings of Portugal have descended from it; six emperors of the 
East ; seven kings of England; four kings of Arragon, three of 
Sicily, four of Castile; six dukes of Bavaria; three dukes of 
Milan; and five dukes of Ferrara.’ But, to a native of this 
country, one of the most. interesting parts of the history of the 
Counts of Savoy is that which relates to the close connection 
which they for a long time maintained with the royal House of 
England. In 1236, Eleanor, granddaughter of Count Thomas L., 
praised by the old chroniclers as a princess of marvellous beauty, 
married Henry III. of England; while her sister was wedded to 
his brother Richard Earl of Cornwall, afterwards elected Em- 
peror of Germany.’ For the accommodation of his numerous 
relatives belonging to the House of Savoy, Henry built the 
palace in the Strand known as the ‘Savoy,’ the last relics of 
which, with the exception of the chapel, were pulled down in 
1816, at the time of the construction of Waterloo Bridge. Many 
adventurers from Savoy intermarried with the richest heiresses in 
England, thus—according to Matthew Paris—contaminating the 
best blood in the kingdom by ‘the admixture of the impure 


1 The two remaining granddaughters of Count Thomas were married, the one 
to Louis IX., King of France, and the other to his brother Charles of Anjou, 
afterwards King of Naples; so that this whole family of Savoyard princesses 
attained the royal dignity by their fortunate marriages. Beatrice, the wife of 
Charles of Anjou, had three granddaughters, of whom two were queens and one 
an empress; and Guichenon tells us that from her were descended seven kings 
of France, seven kings of England, three kings of Sicily, and six kings or queens 
of Ilungary and Poland. 
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dregs of aliens.’ The names of several of these Savoyard gentle- 
men are perpetuated in existing families;—for example, in 
Grandison, Fletcher, and Butler,—originally Grandson, Butiller, 
and La Flechiére. The Savoyards of these days were among 
the most gallant knights in Europe, and full of the chivalrous 
extravagance of the age. On his first arrival in England, Peter 
II., with fifteen Savoyard and Vaudois knights, proposed to hold 
the lists at Northampton against the whole chivalry of England. 
Henry III. was prodigal of his favour to this Count Peter, con- 
ferring on him the manor of Richmond and the earldom of Essex, 
and furnishing him with large sums of money to enable him to 
prosecute his ambitious designs in Savoy and Switzerland. For 
a long time the alliance between England and Savoy continued 
unbroken; but the counts at length, seduced by the pressing 
instances of the French kings, espoused the cause of France, and 
often fought in her quarrel against their former friends. Thus, 
at the siege of Bruckberg, towards the ciose of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Amadeus VII., surnamed the Red Count, during a tourna- 
ment held before the walls of the place, is said to have defeated 
the Earl of Huntingdon with the lance, and the Earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke with sword and battle-axe. 

One of the most glorious names in the history of the Counts of 
Savoy is that of Amadeus V., surnamed the Great (1285-1323). 
Like several of his predecessors, he was upon intimate terms with 
the royal family of England, and was employed in important 
negotiations between the Kings of England and France. He 
was present at the marriage of Edward II. with Isabella of 
Valois, and also at Edward’s coronation. He was a firm ad- 
herent of the Emperor of Germany, and received from him many 
marks of distinction and regard. His most famous exploit was 
his expedition to Rhodes, to aid the knights of St John against 
the infidels—an expedition, however, which belongs rather to the 
domain of romance than to that of history. But it is peculiarly 
dear to the chroniclers of his house, according to whom, Amadeus 
conducted, in 1316, a powerful armament to Rhodes, then be- 
leaguered by the Turks, and compelled them to raise the siege. 
During this expedition, he is said to have substituted a white 
cross on a red shield for the imperial eagle, the original cogniz- 
ance of the House of Savoy, and to have adopted for his motto 
the mysterious device F. EK. R. T., interpreted by the chroniclers 
to mean, ‘Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit’—his valour saved 
Rhodes. In the reign of Count Aymon the Pacific began the 
long wars between England and France—arising out of the claims 
of Edward III. to the French crown, in right of his mother 
Isabella of Valois—which lasted, with brief intervals of peace, 
for 100 years. During these wars, Count Aymon, in spite of the 
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long and close alliance of his family with England, yielded to the 
pressing solicitations of the French king, and joined him in 
Flanders, at the head of a noble train of knights and men-at- 
arms. He was afterwards one of the deputies on the part of | 
France for concluding peace with England. 

Our limits allow us only to allude to the reign of Amadeus 
VI., called, from the colour of his armour, the Green Count, one 
of the most brilliant knights of the fourteenth century, among 
whose gallant exploits the rescue of the Greek Emperor, John 
Palzeologus, stands conspicuous. Under his successor, Amadeus 
VIL., ‘the Red Count,’ another chivalrous knight, the towns of 
Nice and Barcelonette were added to the dominions of the family. 
This count fell a victim, in his thirtieth year, to the nostrums of 
a Bohemian quack, named John of Granville, who had promised 
to give him a luxuriant head of hair and a florid complexion. 

We now come to the reign of Amadeus VIII., the last of the 
counts and first of the dukes ; under whom, after long wars ani 
protracted negotiations, Savoy and Piedmont were firmly united 
into one state. Amadeus deserves to be considered one of the 
three greatest princes of Savoy—the others being Emanuel-Phili- 
bert (1553-1580) and Victor-Amadeus II. (1675-1730). His 
career was most varied and remarkable. He died in 1451; 
having ruled Savoy as count and duke for forty years; having 
held the popedom for nine, though a layman, a widower, and the 
father of nine children; and having been first cardinal and 
legate of the Holy See for eighteen months. In 1413, Amadeus 
entertained the Emperor Sigismund with splendid hospitality, on 
his passage into Italy; and, in requital, the Emperor elevated 
him in 1416 to the rank of duke. It was during this fifteenth 
century, which witnessed the elevation of Savoy from a county 
to a duchy, that her princes found their plans of agerandisement 
arrested—on the north-west by the increasing power of the great 
French monarchy, and on the north-east, by the formation of the 
Swiss confederacy. They therefore, with the astute policy cha- 
racteristic of their race, determined for the future to aim at the 
gradual acquisition of Lombardy, which still remained open to 
them, and which one of their number compared to ‘an artichoke 
which the House of Savoy was to have leaf by leaf’ 

In 1434, Amadeus VIII. formed the singular resolution of 
abdicating the throne, which he carried into execution by retiring 
to the Hermitage of Ripaille, near Geneva, accompanied by six 
gentlemen of his household, whom he afterwards constituted into 
the order of chivalry of St Maurice, the patron saint of Savoy. 
He appointed his eldest son guardian of his states, and gave him- 
self up to study and devotion in his chosen retreat. But he was 
again destined to fill a prominent place in the eye of the world; 
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for in 1439, the Council of Basle deposed Pope Eugenius IV., 
and elected Amadeus Pope in his stead. It has been said that 
their reason for this extraordinary proceeding was, that Amadeus, 
having one foot in Italy and the other in France, might be of 
great service to the Church in the critical state of the times. 
The coronation of the new Pope was celebrated at Basle with 
great magnificence, in the presence of more than 50,000 specta- 
tors. He assumed the name of Felix V. Pope Eugenius, how- 
ever, did not submit to the decision of the Council which deposed 
him, but maintained his place at Rome; thus causing a schism 
in the Church, which lasted nine years. On the death of Euge- 
nius, his partisans elected Nicolas V. as his successor. At length 
a Council met at Lyons to put an end to the schism; and, on 
the joint representations of the ambassadors of England, France, 
and Sicily, Amadeus was induced to resign the papacy. This 
he did on very favourable conditions, being created Cardinal of 
St Sabina, and appointed Apostolic Legate in Upper Italy. 
Pope Nicolas also, by various bulls, confirmed all that he had 
done during his pontificate. Under Amadeus VIII., Savoy 
was one of the most powerful of the Italian states, and could 
bring 8000 men-at-arms into the field, at a period when the 
utmost force of France or England did not amount to more than 
30,000. 

The ducal period of the history of the House of Savoy extends 
from the reign of Amadeus VIII. to the peace of Utrecht in 
1713, when the important acquisition of the fair island of Sicily 
changed the ducal coronet of Victor Amadeus into a kingly 
diadem. It was during this period that the long wars between 
Austria and France, for supremacy in the Italian peninsula, 
began to make the position of the princes of Savoy between the 
two contending parties critical and dangerous; and forced upon 
them an ever varying and shifting policy, in order to preserve 
the national existence of their country. As the Prince de Ligne 
remarked of them, with equal wit and truth, ‘Geography hardly 
allowed them to behave like honest men.’ During the reign of 
Duke Louis there was war with Charles VII. of France, which 
lasted for thirteen years, when it was ended by the submission 
of the Duke, who had provoked it by an unjustifiable invasion 
of the French province of Dauphiny. In this reign the domi- 
nions of the House of Savoy were declared inalienable by solemn 
edict, like those of the crown of France. ‘The recent cession of 
Nice and Savoy furnishes a sad commentary on the inefficiency 
of all such declarations, where there is on one side want of strength 
to maintain them, and, on the other, strength, ambition, and utter 
want of principle. 

The acquisition of the kingdom of Cyprus forms a curious epi- 
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sode in the history of this family. Louis I1., son of the first 
duke of that name, and grandson of Amadeus VIII., married 
Charlotte, daughter and heiress of John, King of Cyprus, who 
died in 1458; and, shortly after his decease, his daughter and 
her husband were solemnly crowned at Nicosia, the capital of the 
island, as King and Queen of Cyprus, Jerusalem, and Armenia,— 
high-sounding titles, which the lapse of a few years resolved into 
mere words. The title of the new sovereigns was disputed by 
James, a natural son of the last king ; who, by the assistance of 
the Soldan of Egypt, was enabled to land in Cyprus at the head 
of a strong force, with which he carried all before him, and com- 
pelled Louis of Savoy and his queen to fly from the island. In 
1470, the victorious bastard, then absolute master in Cyprus, 
married Catharine Cornaro, daughter of Mark Cornaro, a Vene- 
tian gentleman ; and the fair Catherine was thereupon adopted, 
by the wily and unscrupulous republic of Venice, as a daughter 
of St Mark. In 1473, the bastard died, as was generally sup- 
posed, of poison administered by the agents of the republic; and 
the Venetian Government lost no time in sending an army into 
Cyprus, and proclaiming Catherine regent of the island. After 
the death of her husband she gave birth to a child, who lived 
only two years and three months, but was proclaimed King of 
Cyprus, and named James, after his father. His premature 
death, like that of his father, was generally imputed to the Vene- 
tian republic. His two uncles, who might have been in the way, 
assuredly died in a Venetian prison; and the republic, having 
procured from Catherine a cession of her rights to the kingdom 
of Cyprus, immediately removed her from the island, and assigned 
her the castle of Azzola, in the Trevisan, as her place of residence, 
where she was entirely in their power. They then seized upon, 
or, in the politer phrase of the present day, annexed Cyprus, to 
the prejudice of the only lawful heir, Charles, Duke of Savoy, 
nephew of Queen Charlotte, daughter of John, the last legitimate 
king of the island. She died in 1487; and with her expired the 
illustrious family of Lusignan, who had swayed the sceptre of 
Cyprus for 300 years. A few years before her death, however, 
in the church of St Peter at Rome, she made a solemn donation 
of the kingdom of Cyprus to her nephew Charles, ‘to him and 
his successors, Dukes of Savoy;’ so that the present King of 
Italy has a plausible political title to one of the fairest portions of 
the Sultan of Turkey’s insular dominions—at least a much worse 
one has often served as a pretext for annexation. It is impossible, 
at this distance of time, to decide whether the Venetian Govern- 
ment were really guilty of all the crimes imputed to them. Poi- 
soning in Italy at that era was nearly as common as cooking ; 
the persons removed undoubtedly stood between the Venetian 
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Government and a rich inheritance; and, remembering the 
annals of the republic, we can scarcely believe that the Venetian 
oligarchs would shrink from any scheme of political aggrandise- 
ment, merely because it led them through the paths of crime. 

In the reign of Duke Charles III., surnamed the Good, Savoy 
and Piedmont suffered terribly from the ravages of the French 
and Imperialists, during the long and bloody wars between 
Francis I. and his great rival Charles V. Duke Charles was 
one of the few princes of his race both physically and intellect- 
ually weak ; and during his reign, of nearly half a century, the 
ower of the House of Savoy was so greatly reduced, that at the 
period of his death, in 1553, Piedmont was in the possession of 
the Austrians, and Savoy in the hands of the French; while he 
himself, of all the dominions of his house, retained only the town 
and castle of Nice, and a few places of minor importance. Indeed, 
but for the heroic resistance of the Nizzards, their Duke would 
not have had a foot of territory or a place of refuge left to him. 
In 1538, the garrison held out against Pope, King, and Emperor ; 
and refused to deliver up the citadel even on the mandate of the 
weak Duke himself, willing as he was to have placed it in the 
hands of the Emperor and the Pope, who had undertaken to act 
as his mediators with the French monarch. In 1543, Nice again 
made a gallant defence against the lilies of France and the 
Turkish crescent, united under the Duke d’Enghien and the fa- 
mous corsair Barbarossa, the scourge of the Mediterranean. The 
French armament consisted of 40 ships, and 7000 land troops ; 
while Barbarossa had 152 vessels, and 15,000 soldiers. But 
the town and castle were defended by men worthy of the occa- 
sion, and well fitted to make good the last stronghold of the 
House of Savoy. Their commander, when summoned to sur- 
render, returned as his only reply, ‘My name is Montfort, and 
my motto, “Il me faut tenir.”” Around this gallant leader was 
a chosen band of the chivalry of Piedmont and Savoy, many of 
whom had fought bravely against the infidels as knights of St 
John at Rhodes. On the 15th of August, after a terrific can- 
nonade which had lasted for five days, the Turks stormed one 
of the bastions and planted on it the banner of the crescent. But 
the sight of the infidel flag on the battlements of their town drove 
the inhabitants to fury ; they rushed to the rescue, headed by a 
heroine named Catherine Sigurana, whose axe struek down 
standard and standard-bearer; and after a desperate conflict, 
drove the assailants in route and confusion from the blood-stained 
ramparts. On the 20th, however, the town was compelled to 
capitulate ; but the inhabitants withdrew into the citadel, taking 
with them all their valuables, and even the bells from the church 
steeples. The besiegers then directed all their efforts to the re- 
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duction of the citadel ; but it held out nobly until the month of 
September, when the approach of Andrea Doria by sea, and 
Duke Charles and the Imperialists by land, compelled the French 
and their infidel allies to beat a hasty retreat. 

On the death of Duke Charles, in 1553, the lustre of the star of 
Savoy seemed almost extinguished. But better days were at hand. 
To the weak Charles succeeded Emanuel-Philibert, his eldest son, 
the greatest prince of his race, equally accomplished in peace and 
war, the strongest hand and the clearest headin Europe. He was 
born at Chambéry, the capital of Savoy, in July 1528; and his 
future greatness is said to have been predicted even before his birth, 
for Duke Charles, and his wife Marguerite of France, having 
gone to consult the celebrated astrologer Nostradamus, then at 
the height of his prophetical fame, in order to ascertain the sex of 
the child about to be born to the Duchess, received the response 
that she would have a male child, who would become the greatest 
captain of his age. When the treaty of Nice, in 1544, dispos- 
sessed his father of the greater part of his dominions, Emanuel 
Philibert, then only seventeen years old, determined to quit his 
oppressed and down-trodden country, and learn the art of war 
under his relative Charles V. He early displayed all those 
qualities which constitute the character of a great captain; and 
as these became developed by experience and opportunity, he 
soon rose to the highest military rank. He remained a steady 
adherent of the imperial cause—which was indebted to his valour 
and genius for some of its most brilliant triumphs—and never 
suffered himself to be seduced by the tempting offers repeatedly 
addressed to him by the King of France. At the time when the 
succession to the dukedom of Savoy opened to him, he inherited 
little more than a barren title. All that remained to him of Savoy 
and Piedmont, were the towns of Nice, Coni, Fossano, and Cher- 
asco, and the territories of Aosta and Asti. Under these circum- 
stances, he determined to go where he could increase his influ- 
ence with the Emperor and the King of France, who might justly 
be considered as the arbiters of his destiny. He hoped to pro- 
cure important advantages from the gratitude of the one for the 
services of so great a captain, and trom the fears of the other 
for the hostility of so dangerous an enemy. Nor was he dis- 
appointed, though he had long to wait. Charles V. was much 
attached to Emanuel Philibert, and had the highest opinion of 
his abilities ; so much so, that when he abdicated his throne in 
1556, he strongly recommended his son and successor, Philip IL., 
to listen to his counsels and avail himself of his remarkable mili- 
tary genius. The event proved the wisdom of this advice. In 
1557, Emanuel-Philibert won for Spain the great victory of St 
Quentin ; and, had his advice been followed by Philip, who re- 
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paired to his camp immediately after the battle, the victorious 
Spaniards would have abandoned the siege of St Quentin, and 
marched straight upon Paris, before the French had time to re- 

cover from the deck of the terrible defeat which they had sus- 
tained. But Philip II. was a very different man from his great 
father. To all the instances of the Prince of Savoy he replied, 

‘ That it was bad policy to push a vanquished foe to extremity,’ and 
so allowed the golden opportunity to passaway. How differently 
Charles V. would have acted, may be gathered from his con- 
duct on receiving the despatch containing the account of the 
battle of St Quentin. Before he had half read it, he paused, 
and—turning to the messenger—eagerly enquired, ‘ Is my son at 
Paris ?’ and, on being answered in the negative, instantly retired 
into his cabinet, without deigning to cast another glance on the 
narrative of the great victory so ill i improve ed. The war between 
Spain and France still continued with varying fortune—the Duke 
of Savoy being successful wherever he commanded, and the other 

Spanish general being as constantly beaten—until 1559, when 
it was put an end to by the Treaty of Chateau-Cambresis, which 
restored the Duke of Savoy to his dominions, and bestowed on 
him the hand of Marguerite of France, sister to King Henry II. 
The French and Imperialists, however, still retained possession of 
many important towns in Piedmont and Savoy, which were not 
entirely freed from foreign occupation until 1574. 

When Emanuel-Philibert returned to his ancestral dominions, 
from which he had been absent for fourteen years, he found them 
in a deplorable state of disorder and exhaustion, the results of 
twenty-five years of hostile occupation; and it is the proudest 
achievement of his great career, that by his talents as economist, 
legislator, and reformer, he raised them from that state of humilia- 
tion, and restored them to more than their former social well-being 
and political importance. He also granted greater liberty of 
conscience and worship to his subjects than they had ever before 
enjoyed; and, in spite of the pressing representations that were 
made to him, ‘would never consent to withdraw the freedom of 
serving God in their own way, which he had accorded to the 
professors of the Reformed religion. Throughout his dominions 
he found the country devastated and the roads destroyed; in- 
dustry and capital alike fled ; the population so reduced as to be 
unable to furnish an army for their own defence, or taxes suf- 
ficient to defray the cost of government, and entirely dependent 
on a nobility bought over by foreign gold; the frontiers un- 
covered, the towns in ruin, respect for the laws and the sovereign 
enfeebled or forgotten, and the civil and criminal administration 
of justice extinct, Far from being dismayed by such a compli- 
cation of evils, he only set himself the more vigorously to cure 
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them, with that iron strength of purpose which marked his 
character. He abolished the old States-General which used to 
assemble in every town under the direction of the nobility, and 
retained only those of Chambéry and Turin, the capitals of Savoy 
and Piedmont. He appointed a commission, composed of the 
most eminent jurists, to revise and codify the laws of the realm. 
He introduced the cultivation of the mulberry and the manu- 
facture of silk. He opened up roads and harbours. He repaired 
the towns that had suffered during the war, and fortified the 
passes and frontiers. He established a magnificent hospital at 
Turin. He furnished the prototype of the national guard of the 
nineteenth century, by the foundation of what was then termed, 
the national militia, which consisted of upwards of 30,000 well- 
trained citizens ; and he also laid the foundation of the navy of 
Savoy, which took part during his reign in the glorious battle of 
Lepanto, that gave so terrible a blow to the naval power of the 
Ottoman Empire. All these improvements were equally well 
planned and successfully carried out. And such was the bene- 
ficial result of his efforts to restore and elevate his country, that 
the revenue, which on his return to his dominions had dwindled 
down to 200,000 crowns per annum, had risen, twenty years later, 
to 800,000. The nationalization of Piedmont, by fixing the seat 
of government at Turin, was one of the most important acts of 
this reign. The Italian language was now also substituted for 
the Latin in public acts, except in Savoy, where French was 
allowed to be used. All pretensions to Geneva were finally 
abandoned ; and the rulers of Savoy, having fixed themselves at 
Turin, felt that they were for the future Italian princes. 
Emanuel-Philibert finished his useful and glorious life in 1580, 
at the early age of fifty-two. His personal character and habits 
have been minutely described by contemporary historians. He 
was somewhat below the middle stature, but with broad shoulders, 
and a frame inured to hardships by early military training. He 
had a small, round, compact head—he was surnamed ‘Iron-head,’ 
—fair curling hair, short thick beard, and grey eyes. No man 
had a firmer or more graceful seat in the saddle, or greater power 
of enduring fatigue. None had manners more courteous or word 
more sacred. He allowed himself’ only five hours for sleep, and 
kept a strict account of his time; spoke fluently five languages 
—Italian, French, Flemish, German, and Spanish ; and was so 
fastidious or self-reliant, that he carried on his extensive corre- 
spondence unaided, although he had three secretaries in his pay. 
During the long reign of Charles Emanuel I., the son and 
successor of Emanuel-Philibert, there were almost constant 
wars with Geneva, Montserrat, Genoa, and France. He was an 
able and ambitious prince, and an accomplished general, but 
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somewhat rash in his schemes, and always unable to confine his 
undertakings within the limits of his resources. At one period, 
his designs upon Lombardy seemed likely to be crowned with 
success. By the Treaty of Brussol, 25th April 1610, it was 
agreed between him and Henry IV. of France, that they should 
unite their forces to drive the Spaniards from the Italian penin- 
sula; that the Duke of Mantua should exchange the province 
of Casal for that of Cremona; that the Milanese and Montserrat 
should be united to Piedmont ; that Victor Emanuel should 
receive the crown of the ancient realm of Lombardy, thus recon- 
stituted ; that Henry should give his daughter in marriage to 
Victor Amadeus, Prince of Piedmont; and that the King of 
France, the Pope, and the republic of Venice, should guarantee 
to the Duke of Savoy the title of King of Lombardy. But this 
promising scheme was rudely dashed to the ground by the assas- 
sination of Henry IV., who perished under the dagger of Ra- 
vaillac the month after the conclusion of the Treaty of Brussol. 
Charles Emanuel died in his camp in 1630, while engaged in 
making war against France ; and at his death the greater num- 
ber of the towns and fortresses in Savoy and in Upper Piedmont 
were in the possession of French troops. 

Under the reign of his son and successor Victor Amadeus 
]., there was an alliance with France; and the politic Car- 
dinal Richelieu, bent on breaking the power of the House of 
Hapsburg, dazzled the eyes of the Piedmontese prince by the 
promise of the crown of Lombardy. He offered to revive the 
Treaty of Brussol, but coupled it with the condition that Pied- 
mont, on receiving Lombardy, should cede Savoy to France. So 
that France seems to have had her eyes fixed on Savoy, nearly 
as long as those of Piedmont have been fixed on Lombardy. 

The armies of Louis XIV. overran, and for some time kept 
possession of, Savoy; and he had at one period three Piedmontese 
regiments fighting under the French standard in Flanders. He 
also compelled the Duke of Savoy to imitate his persecuting and 
short-sighted policy towards his Protestant subjects, and to exter- 
minate or expel them from their homes among the valleys of the 
Alps. In 1690, Victor Amadeus IT., who chafed under this degrad- 
ing thraldom, and longed to emancipate himself from the yoke of 
France, joined the League of Augsburg against Louis XIV.; and, 
in the course of the wars which followed, his territories were re- 
peatedly invaded and ravaged by the superior armies of France. 
His strongholds were destroyed or captured, and his towns occu- 
pied, till at last he was reduced to as great straits as his ancestor 
Charles the Good, and had nothing left to him but Coni and 
Turin. In 1706, the latter was besieged by an army of 60,000 
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Frenchmen, with two hundred pieces of artillery. To resist 
this overwhelming force there was but a scanty garrison of nine- 
teen regiments of regular troops. But these were relieved and 
assisted by seven companies of armed citizens, while a band of 
300 women, and even the poor from the almshouses and the 
convalescents in the hospitals, joined in the defence. The 
invaders experienced a desperate resistance, and the defence was 
signalized by many instances of heroism and self-devotion. Vic- 
tor Amadeus himself was always at the post of danger; and his 
courage, coolness, and inspiriting words did much to cheer and 
animate the courage of his people. Three terrible assaults were 
made upon the town, whose walls and bastions had crumbled 
under the long cannonade, and whose defenders were thinned 
by the sword, and worn out by watching and fatigue. The last 
and most desperate of these was repelled with extreme difficulty, 
and was illustrated by an example of heroism worthy of the best 
days of antiquity. Pierre Mica, a private in the corps of 
engineers, observing a party of French troops about to discover 
amine, called out to his comrades to retire, and, as soon as he 
found himself alone, applied the lighted match, and perished in 
the ruins along with the whole of the hostile detachment. But 
succour came at length to the beleaguered and exhausted defen- 
ders. The brave Eugene of Savoy, the ally of Marlborongh and 
cousin to Duke Amadeus, arrived before Turin in the beginning 
of September, at the head of a gallant army of 40,000 Imperialists. 
Under the combined attack of Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Savoy, the French were entirely defeated ; 8000 lay dead on the 
battle-field, and a great number were made prisoners. The 
whole of Piedmont was speedily restored to its duke. In many 
of the towns the populace rose against the French garrisons, as 
soon as they heard of the great victory of their prince, and 
expelled them. The invaders themselves voluntarily evacuated 
some of the strongest fortresses, glad to escape with their lives, to 
their own country. Scarcely a half of the magnificent army 
that had encamped before Turin survived to recross the French 
frontier. 

Peace was restored to Piedmont by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
31st March 1713. ‘The first peace,’ says the Princess Belgiojoso, 
‘concluded between France and Austria in which the House of 
Savoy was not sacrificed.’ That treaty elevated the Dukes of 
Savoy to the rank of kings, by bestowing on them the rich island 
of Sicily, in whose beautiful capital Victor Amadeus and his 
wife, Anne of Orleans, were solemnly crowned in December 
1713. Queen Anne was the daughter of Philip Duke of Or- 
leans and Henrietta Anne of England, daughter of the unfor- 
tunate Charles I. Sicily did not long remain in the possession 
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of its new masters. In the summer of 1718, an imposin 
Spanish fleet appeared off the coasts of the island, and ane | 
an army of 50,000 men, who in a short time made themselves 
masters of the whole country, expelling the Marquis Maffei, lieu- 
tenant of Victor Amadeus, who with difficulty succeeded in extri- 
cating the Piedmontese fleet from the overwhelming force of the 
Spaniards. In 1720, peace was restored by the quadruple 
alliance. Spain gave up Sardinia and Sicily, and received the 
reversion of Tuscany, Parma, and Piacenza; while Amadeus 
was compelled to cede Sicily to Austria, obtaining in exchange 
the paltry and inadequate compensation of the island of Sar- 
dinia. 

Subsequently to this period, we behold almost the whole Italian 
peninsula, prostrate and helpless, beneath the iron heel of Austria, 
Piedmont alone preserving a firm and independent attitude. By 
a rare combination of sagacity and valour on the part of her 
sovereign, who had beaten the best generals of his day on the 
battle-field, and the wisest statesmen in the cabinet, she had 
acquired important acquisitions of territory, and had emerged 
from nearly a century and a half of warfare with renovated 
vitality and increased resources. We cannot do more than 
advert in passing to the wise reforms, social and administrative, 
which Victor Amadeus introduced into his dominions, and to his 
long quarrel with the See of Rome, whose censures he set at 
nought, and whose ecclesiastical thunders he despised, causing 
all the churches to be opened and divine service to be celebrated 
as usual, while his kingdom was lying under an interdict, and he 
himself was excommunicated. He showed equal firmness in his 
contest with the Jesuits, whom he removed from all the offices 
which they held in the various educational institutions through- 
out the kingdom of Sardinia. According to Voltaire, he was the 
first royal personage who emancipated his conscience from Jesuit 
control—a wise and bold measure, which he was led to adopt in 
consequence of a conversation which is said to have taken place 
at the deathbed of his Jesuit confessor. The dying man 
requested the Prince to send every one out of the room; and, 
when they were left alone, thus addressed him: ‘ Grateful for all 
the kindness I have experienced at your hands, I cannot show my 
gratitude more strongly than by giving you one parting counsel, so 
valuable that it will discharge my debt of kindness towards you. 
Never have a Jesuit for a confessor. Ask me not the motives 
for this counsel, for it is not permitted to me to disclose them.’ 

Among the social benefits which Sardinia owed to Amadeus 
we may reckon the abolition of the system of feudality; the im- 
provement of the public finances; the foundation of an Hotel 
des Invalides for his army ; the establishment of a board of health; 
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the creation of public archives; the codification of the laws of 
Savoy in the three volumes termed the Victorian Code; and the 
reconstitution and enlargement of the University of Turin. 
There is no more melancholy narrative in history than that of 
the abdication and death of this great monarch. When upwards 
of sixty years old, he married his mistress, the Countess of Saint- 
Sebastian, and soon afterwards, by a solemn and public cere- 
monial, abdicated the throne in favour of his son Charles-Emanuel 
I. He reserved to himself a revenue of 50,000 crowns, and left 
Turin to reside at Chambéry along with his wife, on whom he 
had conferred the marquisate of Spino. Matters, for some time, 
went on smoothly enough. The old king seemed contented in 
his retirement, and the young monarch was actively and success- 
fully engaged in discharging the important duties which had 
devolved upon him. But this did not last long. The wife for 
whom Victor Amadeus had sacrificed so much, was a proud and 
ambitious woman, who was discontented with her private position, 
and left no means untried to induce him to adopt violent mea- 
sures for the recovery of the kingly power, which he had volun- 
tarily and solemnly resigned. For a time, her efforts were un- 
successful. But a shock of apoplexy, which greatly shattered 
the health and impaired the self-control of the old king, assisted 
her designs, and increased her ascendancy, so that she was at 
length able to persuade him to attempt to resume the reins of 
government. A time was fixed for the execution of this 
scheme during the absence of the young king from Turin ; and, 
but for the accidental circumstance of a priest’s overhearing 
art of a conversation between the ambitious Marchioness and 
a husband, and reporting it immediately to the young monarch, 
the whole kingdom might have been distracted by an unnatural 
civil war between father and son. This, however, was prevented 
by the promptitude of the measures of Charles-Emanuel. He 
instantly left Evian, where he had been residing when the news 
of his father’s intentions reached him, and hastened to Turin, 
where he arrived just as the old king had entered the neighbour- 
ing castle of Rivoli. An interview, which subsequently took 
place between the father and son, was productive of no good 
results; and soon afterwards, Victor Amadeus demanded from 
the Marquis del Borgo the surrender of the act of abdication 
which, but a year before, he had placed in his hands. With this 
demand, the Marquis, fearing to increase the violence of the old 
king, promised compliance, but lost no time in informing Charles 
Emanuel of what had taken place. A few hours after this in- 
terview with the Marquis del Borgo, Victor Amadeus mounted 
his horse, and, followed by a single attendant, presented himself 
at the gates of the citadel of Turin, and demanded that they 
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should be opened to him. This was, however, refused by the 
commandant, who represented that he had been placed there by 
Charles Emanuel, and could admit no one without his express 
orders. This reply convinced Victor Amadeus that his intended 
coup de main had failed, and he lost no time in retiring to the 
castle of Moncalieri. Meanwhile Charles Emanuel asked the 
advice of his courtiers, and the magistrates and clergy of 
Turin. Yielding to their representations and advice, the young 
king, after long hesitation, and with unfeigned reluctance, signed 
the order for his father’s arrest. The castle of Moncalieri was 
surrounded, and Victor Amadeus and the Marchioness surprised 
in bed. The latter—the authoress of this unnatural conflict— 
was seized and sent under a strong guard to the castle of Cena, 
while the old king was conveyed to that of Rivoli, where he was 
closely watched, subjected to considerable restraints and priva- 
tions, and guarded by a force of 600 men. During the earlier 
part of his confinement, he was liable to sudden transports of 
fury, during which the utmost precautions were necessary to 
prevent him from destroying his own life. Afterwards he became 
calmer ; and as his fits of fury abated in violence, the rigour of 
his captivity was relaxed, and he was allowed books, papers, and 
the company of the Marchioness. Latterly, he was removed to 
the castle of Moncalieri, where he died on the 31st October 
1732. Thus perished, in sadness and captivity, Victor Amadeus, 
the first and greatest King of Sardinia, whom Sismondi truly 
terms ‘ the ablest, most warlike, and most ambitious monarch of 
his age’ He was buried in the magnificent church of the 
Superga, which he himself had built on the highest summit of a 
hill near Turin, in fulfilment of a vow he had made, as he stood 
there beside his cousin Prince Eugene, and concerted the plan 
of operations which resulted in the total defeat of the French 
army, and the rescue of the metropolis of Piedmont. Little 
thought the triumphant victor of that great day of battle, that a 
few years later he should be fretting away his soul in sorrow and 
hopeless captivity, a prisoner in one of his own castles, with his 
own son for his jailor. 

Several years of the long reign of Charles Emanuel I. (1730— 
1773) were occupied by the wars of the Polish and Austrian suc- 
cession. But from the close of the latter in 1748, by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, down to 1792, there was, for Italy and Pied- 
mont, a sotiell of forty-four years of profound and uninterrupted 
peace. Between 1792 and 1814, however, the star of Piedmont 
suffered an eclipse. During the wars with republican France, 
from 1792 to 1796, Savoy and Nice were conquered; but the 
French formed so high an opinion of Piedmontese valour, that, 
during the negotiations which preceded the peace of Paris, they 
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offered Lombardy to King Victor Amadeus IL., on condition that 
he would assist them in its conquest with a detachment of his 
troops; and Buonaparte strongly recommended the Directory 
to purchase, on any reasonable terms, the alliance of the King 
of Sardinia, as his excellent troops might prove of great assistance 
to France. The reign of Charles Emanuel II. opened amidst 
the momentous events that followed the great French Revolution. 
By the Treaty of Paris, the duchy of Savoy, and the counties of 
Nice, Tenda, and Breuil, had been ceded in perpetuity to France. 
But this unfortunate monarch was destined to suffer still deeper 
humiliations at the hands of his powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbour than any which his predecessor had undergone. The 
conduct of the French republic towards him was marked by an 
almost incredible degree of baseness and perfidy. In 1798, a 
French garrison was admitted into the citadel of Turin, and 
Guingené, the republican ambassador, became the real King of 
Sardinia. Shortly afterwards, strong bodies of French troops, 
under the command of Joubert, invaded Piedmont at various 
points; and at the close of the year, Charles Emanuel was 
compelled to sign an act resigning the government of his con- 
tinental dominions into the hands of the French republic. Yet 
it was only after all these deeds of violence had been consum- 
mated, that the formal declaration of war by France was sent to 
Turin. The unfortunate king, thus perfidiously stripped of his 
territories, took refuge in the island of Sardinia; and from that 
period till the restoration of his brother and successor in 1814, 
the national history of Piedmont presents a mere blank. It was 
occupied by the French for sixteen years; and in 1802, was 
parcelled out into six departments, and formally annexed to 
France. In 1814, a Piedmontese contingent, in the pay of 
England, took the field under the ancient flag of Savoy; and 
in the summer of that year Victor Emanuel I. sailed from 
Cagliari, landed at Genoa, and re-entered Turin, where he was 
received by his enfranchised subjects with transports of enthu- 
siasm. Dy the Treaty of Vienna, the House of Savoy obtained 
important compensations for its long sufferings and humiliations, 
receiving Genoa and the Riviera, and the reversion of the suc- 
cession to Parma and Piacenza. From this period dates the 
naturalization of Piedmont as an Italian State. 

The reigns of Charles Emanuel, Victor Emanuel, and Charles 
Felix, the three sons of Victor Amadeus II., extend from 
1796 to 1831. They were princes of but moderate abilities, 
and, terrified by their bitter experience of the effects of revolu- 
tionary principles, followed, on the whole, a retrograde system 
of policy. They all married, but none of them had issue. Two 
of them abdicated the throne. Charles Emanuel renounced 
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the crown in favour of his brother in June 1802, and entered a 
Jesuit convent, where he died in October 1819. Victor Ema- 
nuel abdicated in 1821 in favour of his brother Charles Felix. 
If to these we add Charles Albert, who, after the abortive Italian 
revolution of 1848-9, abdicated in favour of the present king, we 
have the singular spectacle of three out of the four last monarchs 
of Piedmont abdicating from disappointment and hope deferred, 
or from the pressure of political circumstances. Charles Felix 
was the last sovereign of the main line; the last of thirty-eight 
generations of that princely race whose ashes slumber under the 
sepulchral monuments of the Abbey of Hautecombe,! and in the 
vaults of the beautiful church of the Superga. At his death 
the succession devolved upon his cousin Charles Albert, Prince 
of Carignan, in spite of the intrigues of Austria, who, suspecting 
Charles Albert of a leaning to liberalism, left no efforts untried 
to induce his predecessor to disinherit him, and bequeath the 
crown to the Duke of Modena, one of the worst rulers in Italy, 
but the son of a princess of Savoy, and—what was more to the 
purpose—an Austrian archduke. To Charles Albert, however, 
the crown of Sardinia proved but a crown of thorns. For more 
than fifteen years he was compelled to temporize and dissemble. 
The necessities of his position were too strong to permit him to 
follow the bent of his inclinations. He had to choose—as he 
himself expressed it—‘ between the chocolate of the Jesuits and 
the dagger of the Carbonari.’ When such were the alternatives 
presented to him, we can scarcely wonder that he was in no 
hurry to make a choice. Soon after his accession to the throne, 
Mazzini commenced his calamitous career, and selected Savoy 
for the theatre of his operations. Mazzini’s attempt upon the 
kingdom of Sardinia proved a total failure. He did, indeed, 
succeed in forming a fraction of a republican party. But Charles 
Albert—rallying around him the liberal-royalist party, which 
had always existed in Piedmont—easily crushed the nascent re- 
bellion, and punished, with perhaps too great severity, those who 
had taken part in it. 

During the three preceding reigns, the kingdom of Sardinia 
had made scarcely any progress in social and material civilisa- 
tion. The army was inefficient; education was entirely under 
the control of the Jesuits ; and too much power was possessed by 
the nobility and clergy. Charles Albert clearly saw that nothing 
could be effected with a state so ill regulated and so imperfectly 

The Abbey of Hautecombe was founded by Count Amadeus III. in 
1125. It stands in the very heart of Savoy, on the western bank of the Lake of 
Bourget, at the foot of the steep Mont du Chat. It is the Escurial of the House 
of Savoy, where rest the bodies of most of its princes. So that when Victor 


Emanuel ceded Savoy to France, he abandoned not only the cradle, but the 
burial-place, of his race. 
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organized ; he therefore devoted himself, firmly and patiently, 
to reform abuses, reconcile hostile factions, and, above all, to in- 
crease his army and bring it into a state of discipline and effi- 
ciency. His labours were ultimately crowned with success ; and, 
after years of patient effort, he found himself at the head of a 
compact, thoroughly organized state, and of awell disciplined army. 

It is unnecessary here to detail the well-known circumstances 
which led to the Italian rising against the Austrians in 1848. 
For a time Charles Albert hesitated to identify himself with the 

arty of action, and to declare war against Austria,’ even after 
j had commenced a liberal policy in Sardinia, and granted 
many privileges to his people. He left the Milanese unaided 
for a time, after they had opened the revolution of 1848 
by the memorable five days at Milan, where a half-armed and 
undisciplined populace, after a desperate and protracted struggle, 
succeeded in driving out 30,000 regular soldiers in spite of every 
advantage of discipline, arms, and position. At length, however, 
he declared in favour of the national movement; and, crossing 
the Ticino, at the head of his army, commenced that campaign 
which, though successful in its opening, ended so fatally five 
months later. Want of union was, indeed, the great cause of 
the failure of the revolution of 1848-9. Turin distrusted Rome ; 
Rome feared Turin ; while the King of Naples was alike afraid 
of the agerandisement of the House of Savoy and the increasing 
popularity of Pius IX. Austria was not slow to avail her- 
self of these feelings of mutual jealousy and distrust, and her 
intrigues soon produced a rupture among the different members 
of the national league. Disunion once sown among the Italians, 
her triumph was assured. Victorious at Goito and Pastrengo, the 
King of Sardinia was defeated at Custoza and under the walls 
of Milan, and compelled to conclude a capitulation. In the 
spring of 1849, however, he again took the field, but with no 
better success. His army was imperfectly officered, and com- 
posed in part of half-disciplined Lombard volunteers, who were 
no match for the veteran battalions of Radetzky. At Mortara 
and La Bicocca the Austrians were victorious ; and the terrible 
defeat of Novara—where 10,000 corpses, strewn on the battle- 
field, attested the desperate nature of the strife—gave the finish- 
ing blow to the revolution of 1849. On the 23d March of that 
year, Charles Albert abdicated the throne of Sardinia, and re- 
tired to Lisbon, where he died some months afterwards, in sorrow 
and exile, in his fifty-second year. 

No sooner was the triumph of Austria secure, than she began 
to avenge herself for the alarm she had suffered, and the losses 
she had sustained. Every species of exaction, oppression, and 
? Guerricri, ‘ L’Austria e la Lombardia.’ 
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cruelty was practised in Northern Italy, and in the other parts 
of the peninsula subject to her control. In Lombardy, the 
forced contributions for 1849 amounted to 140 millions of livres, 
23 millions being levied in Milan alone.’ The storming and 
sack of Brescia, by the orders of Haynau, where one-fourth of 
the population was butchered after all resistance had ceased ; 
the massacre at Leghorn, by the troops of General Aspre ; and 
the judicial tortures and murders by Austrian military tribunals 
at Bologna and Ferrara in 1853-4,—are a few, out of many, 
examples of the reign of terror by which Austria sought to 
compel the Italians to bow to her yoke. Indeed, it may safely be 
affirmed, that from 1849 to 1859 a state of siege was the per- 
manent condition of the whole of Austrian Italy. It was in the 
midst of such reverses and disasters, amidst the prostration of 
liberty and the triumph of despotism, that the present monarch 
of Italy succeeded to the throne of Sardinia. Immediately after 
his accession, he gave a noble proof of that sincerity and truthful- 
ness which so eminently mark his character. Marshal Radetzky, 
in treating for the ransom of Piedmont, offered to the young 
king, then only twenty-nine years of age, to withdraw the 
Austrian troops, and to forego all the results of his victories, on 
condition that he would consent to abolish the constitution 
(statuto fondamentale) of Charles Albert : to which the youthful 
monarch made the memorable reply, ‘Our race knows the path 
of exile, but not that of dishonour!’ This noble answer cost 
him 60 millions of francs. 

The following brilliant, though perhaps somewhat highly- 
coloured, picture of the subsequent conduct of the King of Sar- 


1One of the most revolting instances of Austrian cruelty and oppression 
occurred in this city a few months after the defeat of the Italian revolution. 
On the 18th August 1849, the anniversary of the birth of the late Emperor of 
Austria, a courtesan of Milan, named Olivari, displayed an Austrian flag from 
the baleony of her house. This was hissed by the crowd ; upon which a number 
of Austrian soldiers rushed out from the adjacent cafés, and seizing promis- 
cuously on several passers-by, hurried them off to the castle, where they were 
tried by a military tribunal, and condemned, seventeen to the bastinado, from 
twenty-five to fifty strokes each, and three to various periods of imprisonment. 
The floggings were immediately inflicted in the court-yard of the castle, in the 
presence of a number of Austrian officers, who jeered at the sufferings of the 
helpless Italians. Among those who suffered this degrading punishment, were 
two young female opera singers—Ernesta Galli of Cremona, and Maria Conti of 
Florence, the former aged twenty and the latter eixhteen years. They received, 
the one forty, and the other thirty lashes, and were along time in recovering from 
the effects of the brutal treatment to which they had been subjected. The mili- 
tary commandant of Milan subsequently sent in an account of 191 francs to the 
municipality of the town, ‘for the expense of ice’ (applied to the mangled flesh 
of the victims in order to prevent gangrene), ‘and of rods used and broken 
in the punishment of the seditious of the 18th August.’ Finally, Marshal 
Radetzky ordered the town to indemnify the courtesan Olivari by a gift of 
30,000 livres. (Les Autrichiens et L’Italic, par C. de la Varenne, troisiéme 
édition, Paris 1859.) 
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dinia, and his great minister Count Camillo Cavour, is drawn by 
the Princess Belgiojoso :— 

‘During the ten years between 1849 and 1859, Victor Emanuel 
followed loyally and conscientiously the path traced out for him by 
the constitution, thus showing himself to Italy as the liberal sovereign 
who offered her, under the shelter of his throne, a glorious future of 
independence, concord, and greatness. The firm character and en- 
lightened intelligence of the monarch, however, could not accom- 
plish in ten years the mighty work which we to-day admire. It was 
Providence, therefore, that placed beside that king so loyal, so brave, 
and so tenderly beloved a minister, who cannot be compared to any 
of those to whom history has accorded the most splendid eulogies. 
IIe surpasses them all: some, by the grandeur of his thoughts and 
the extent of his views; others, by the purity of the means which he 
employs; all, or nearly all indeed, by disinterestedness and abnega- 
tion. Victor Emanuel, seconded by Count Camillo Cavour, has, 
during these ten years, restored to Piedmont the prosperity of which 
the preceding disasters had deprived her. They have opened roads ; 
undertaken the gigantic work of piercing the Alps; encouraged 
agriculture, commerce, and industry; fortified, according to the most 
approved rules of modern science, the chief cities; increased the staff 
of the army, and improved its discipline, its instruction, and its 
equipment. They have triumphed over party extremes, and have 
moulded the Piedmontese into a compact nation, liberal and mon- 
archical, knowing their rights and their duties, attached to their 
king and their institutions, and ready to sacrifice everything in their 
defence. ‘They have convinced the great majority of the Italians 
that there can be for them neither independence nor liberty, nor any 
of the innumerable blessings that flow from them, except by con- 
fiding their destinies to the House of Savoy, by rallying around it, 
forgetful of all municipal jealousy, all provincial or state rivairy, by 
refusing all special denominations of Lombards, Venetians, or Tus- 
cans, in order to accept that of Italians, and to constitute themselves 
into an Italian nation, under the sceptre of the loyal and gallant 
soldier-king. Victor Emanuel and Count Cavour have done yet 
more : they have secured the strict alliance of France, and the assist- 
ance of her army.’ 

During the Italian revolution of 1848-9, the nobles, the 
middle classes, and a portion of the clergy were at the head of 
the movement, while the mass of the people took comparatively 
little interest in it. But ten years longer of Austrian domination 
had, in 1859, united all classes in a common hatred of their 
oppressors. In the beginning of that year, all was prepared for a 
fresh struggle for Italian independence. The efforts of General 
La Marmora, and the dear-bought experience of the Crimean 
war—which cost Sardinia 4000 men and 50 millions of francs— 
had disciplined and hardened the Piedmontese army; while 
Lombardy and the provinces of Central Italy wanted but the 
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signal to rise in arms. The Sardinian Parliament met on the 
10th of January, and was opened by Victor Emanuel in a 
speech, which, though prrerta: in its terms, sounded not unlike 
a challenge to Austria and a summons to Italy. ‘Our country,’ 
he said, ‘small in point of territory, has increased in weight in 
the councils of Europe, because it is great by the ideas it repre- 
sents and the sympathies it inspires. Such a position is not free 
from dangers; because, though we respect treaties, we are not, 
on the other hand, insensible to the cries of grief which are 
directed towards us from so many parts of Italy.’ The actual 
signal for the commencement of hostilities was not, however, 
given by the Sardinians, but by the Austrians, who committed 
the foolish and fatal blunder of crossing the Ticino and invading 
Piedmont in April 1859. This brought the armies of France 
upon the scene; and Lombardy became again, what she has 
been for 2000 years, the battle-ground of nations. The subse- 
quent events of that war—the battles of Montebello, Palestro, 
Magenta, Melegnano, and Solferino—the sudden and mysterious 
peace of Villafranca, which gave the lie to the declaration that 
Italy should be free from the Alps to the Adriatic—the deter- 
mined and spontaneous movement by which the people of the 
Duchies, Tuscany, and the Legations, repudiated the arrange- 
ments of that peace, and united themselves to the constitutional 
monarchy of Sardinia—the exploits of Garibaldi in Sicily and 
Naples—the defeat of General Lamoriciére and the papal army 
at Castelfidardo—the captureof Ancona and Gaeta—and the final 
annexation of the whole peninsula, excepting Rome and Venice, 
to the new kingdom of Italy,—are events of yesterday, and fresh 
in the memory of every one. There is, however, one episode 
connected with the war of Italian independence which we would 
willingly forget, and that is the cession of Savoy and Nice to 
France. Both the fact of the cession and the way in which it 
was brought about were alike discreditable to Sardinia. The 
cradle of the House of Savoy, the nursery of her choicest soldiers, 
and the town which had repeatedly made a glorious stand for the 
honour and existence of that House when every other stronghold 
had yielded to the foe, should net have been lightly parted with. 
It may be that the sacrifice was rendered imperative by the 
irresistible pressure of political circumstances, and that the fair 
kingdom of Italy was cheaply purchased at the price of a few 
sterile Alpine valleys. Yet we cannot help sympathizing in the 
vehemence with which, on the opening of the first Italian Par- 
liament, Garibaldi—the greatest man to whom Nice has given 
birth—denounced the cession to France of an integral part of the 
ancient dominions of the House of Savoy. 

Victor Emanuel, the most fortunate and powerful of the kings 
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of the House of Savoy, has been aptly termed the Henry IV. of 
Italy. He has all the gallantry and warlike ardour that dis- 
tinguished the great French monarch, the same frankness and 
loyalty of character, the same good-nature and affability, and the 
same gift of personal fascination. By his Piedmontese subjects, 
and especially by the Piedmontese army, he is adored ; and his 
recent progresses through his newly-acquired Italian dominions 
have excited a popular fervour and enthusiasm, rarely displayed, 
in these days, towards a crowned head. His broad chest and 
shoulders, his complexion embrowned by the suns of Palestro 
and San-Martino, his firm and easy seat on horseback, his frank 
and good-natured smile, were all calculated to please the multi- 
tude, and win the suffrages of the crowd; who hailed him, not 
with the official cry of ‘Long live the King!’ but with shouts 
of ‘ Long live Victor Emanuel!’ ‘ Long live the King of Italy!’ 
‘Long live the Corporal of Zouaves!’ ‘ Long live the soldier of 
independence!’ The following characteristic anecdote of this 
gallant monarch must close our sketch of the history of the 
House of Savoy :—Among the Piedmontese soldiers who parti- 
cularly distinguished themselves in the Italian campaign of 1859, 
was a sergeant of artillery, named Vigna, whose left arm was 
shattered by a bullet at the battle of San-Martino. The day after 
the engagement, Victor Emanuel, while visiting the wounded, 
remarked the interesting countenance of this young man, and his 
air of cheerfulness, and asked him whether he had been only 
slightly wounded. ‘ Not very badly, Sire,’ replied Vigna, raising 
the bed-clothes and showing the stump of his arm enveloped in 
bloody bandages. The King then left the place; and, after 
making the necessary inquiries, gave orders that the brave ser- 
geant of artillery should receive an officer’s commission. Soon 
afterwards, the wounded man was sent to Brescia; and, some 
weeks later, the King, during an inspection of the hospitals, 
recognised him, and inquired whether he had received his pro- 
motion and was satisfied with it? Vigna had received nothing. 
The King then issued fresh orders on the spot regarding his 
promotion, and went away, believing that they would be imme- 
diately executed. Some months afterwards, however, during a 
review at Turin, he observed a non-commissioned officer approach 
him, and extend the empty sleeve of his left arm, on which still 
appeared a sergeant’s badge. Victor Emanuel has a quick eye 
and a tenacious memory, and he was not long of recalling to 
mind the artillery sergeant of San-Martino and Brescia; and, 
replying to the reproachful gesture by a simple inclination of the 
head, he returned to the palace, and immediately sent for the 
Minister at War. M. de la Marmora perfectly remembered the 
circumstance about which the King inquired; but the nomina- 
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tion of the sergeant had been shelved by the bureaux under the 
pretext of economy. The formal and absolute order of the King 
now, however, required obedience; and, a week later, a royal aide- 
de-camp brought to Vigna his commission as sub-lieutenant, and 
informed him at the same time that his Majesty desired to see him 
as soon as he had got his new uniform. ‘The young lieutenant, 
full of joy and gratitude, lost no time in equipping himself and 
repairing to the royal presence. The King, after complimenting 
him on his appearance, inquired if he had a horse? ‘Not yet, 
Sire.” ‘Go down to my stables then, choose one, and try it 
under my window.’ Vigna believed himself in a dream; but 
forthwith hastened to the royal stables, where he selected 
and mounted a superb thorough-bred, which he put through its 

aces in front of the open windows of the palace, from which the 
King was watching him. ‘ Well, at length inquired the King, 
‘what think you of the horse?’ ‘Ah, Sire! what a pity that so 
handsome an animal should be skittish! It is very embarrassing 
for the squadron.’ ‘Go back, then, and try another.’ This time 
Vigna returned mounted on a splendid chestnut, full of fire and 
streneth, but perfectly obedient to the hand, and passing all 
obstacles without being scared by them. ‘Sire!’ he said, ‘ here 
is a capital charger!’ ‘I well believe it, answered Victor 
Emanuel, smiling; ‘I rode him for twelve hours at Palestro, 
and he never stumbled. You have made a fortunate choice ; 
keep him, and adieu till we meet again.’ 


We have now followed the House of Savoy through the eight 
centuries of its historical existence. Perhaps the most wonderful 
feature of its history is, that, after so very lengthened a past, it 
should now seem in the very flower and vigour of youth, at the 
threshold of a new career, full of labour and full of promise, and 
bidding fair, in its new position, to earn a distinction that shall 
throw all its past glories into the shade. Unlike the Bourbons, 
the Stuarts, and the Hapsburgs, the princes of this house have 
ever been friends to the moral and material interests of their race. 
Victor Emanuel has already identified his name with those prin- 
ciples of civil liberty and religious toleration which are the true 
foundation of national greatness and prosperity. The political 
and religious emancipation of the Waldensian Church in Italy, is 
a good omen for religious liberty ; while the freedom of debate in 
the Italian Parliament, and the liberty enjoyed by the press, 
afford guarantees for the preservation of political freedom. All 
eyes are fixed with intense interest on the new kingdom of Italy, 
and many are the prayers that its gallant king may yet surmount 
all the difficulties that surround him, and inaugurate, in the best 
sense, Italy’s golden age. 
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Tr in the multitude of counsellors there is safety, how blest must 
be the security of single women! Every one who has a little 
spare wisdom at command, seems just now inclined to lay it out 
for their benefit. As far as books go, they have become the 
objects of class legislation, having a literature of their own, so 
abounding in hints, suggestions, and schemes for their favourable 
consideration, that we sometimes wonder if any among the sister- 
hood feel at all inclined to echo Tony Lumpkins’ ungracious 
and unfilial rejoinder, ‘ J wish you would only leave my good 
alone.’ 

Single women must surely feel a little alarmed at discovering 
how much is expected from them—at finding themselves looked 
upon as a hitherto Unclaimed Dividend, which society is at 
length bent upon realizing. They have, it is true, gained much 
both socially and esthetically in passing from the traditionary 
type—the ‘withered prude’ made immortal by Hogarth and 
Cowper—to that which must be familiar to all readers of modern 
fiction,—the gentle, dovelike Old Maid, of smooth braided silvery 
hair, and soft speech and eye, generally, it may be remarked, 
dressed in grey, who is supposed to have some tender secret 
buried in her heart, some letter or lock of hair shut within a 
secret drawer, but who, ever serene and cheerful, flits in and out 
between the scenes, listening, consoling, cheering, at all times 
ready to take up a little of existence at second hand. Good 
books can sometimes awaken very wicked thoughts! It has 
sometimes occurred to us, that such intense application to ami- 
ability, such persevering interest in everything that has to do 
with every person, must be very hard work ; that single women, 
on the whole, have done nothing to merit such a destiny; and 
that there might be safety—if of an ignominious kind—in falling 
back upon old-fashioned crustiness and angularity ! 
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New Phase of Woman's Lefe. 63 


We have learnt much lately about woman—much from her 
actual deeds and endeavours; much, too, from books. Yet it is 
not from books about women, useful and suggestive as many of 
these are, that our deepest Jessons have been won. 


‘Great souls have been among us, 
Pens that wrote, and lips that uttered wisdom.’ 


It is surely singular that woman, bound, as she is, no less by 
the laws of society than by the immutable instincts of her nature, 
to a certain suppression in all that relates to personal feeling, 
should attain, in print, to the fearless, uncompromising sincerity 
she misses in real life; so that in the poem,—above all, in the 
novel—that epic, as it has been truly called, of our modern day, 
—a living soul, a living voice, should seem to greet us; a voice 
so sad, so truthful, so earnest, that we have felt as if some inti- 
mate secret were at once communicated and withheld,—an Open 
Secret, free to all who could find its key—the secret of a woman’s 
heart, with all its needs, its struggles, and its aspirations. And 
we have thought, sometimes sadly, that to women who can so 
feel and write, life, which we know is not rich enough to set a 
Benjamin’s portion before all earth’s children, may be a nobler, 
but must be a less easy thing, than it was in days when she had 
less to win and lose. The conditions of life grow continually less 
and less severe, yet more and more complicated: the springs of 
thought, of love, lie deeper. Conscience grows more exacting, 
responsibilities widen. Woman’s whole being is more sensitive. 
It may now, perhaps, be harder for her than it has ever yet been 
to make her wishes and her fate agree—‘ to bring her external 
existence into harmony with her inner life, 

Harder, especially for single women. A single woman! Is 
there not something plaintive in the two words standing together? 
the more so, if they are so viewed in connection with a certain 
verse in Genesis: ‘ And the Lord God said, It is not good for 
man to be alone ; I will make him an help meet for him.’ Even 
statistics have their pathetic side ; and without entering into them 
very deeply, it is evident that every successive year adds its visible 
reinforcement to the already serried battalions of our single 
women: old maids, in growing graceful and useful, blessing and 
blest, have grown, at the same time, far more numerous than 
they used to be. Of what is this fact significant? Is it a forced 
growth, the result of a highly artificial civilisation, chiefly show- 
ing us how far we have by this time got from Eden ? 

We hear much, however, of ‘ single blessedness ’—the phrase, 
being Shaksperian, is entitled to pass current—yet a sweet voice, 
now silent, has told us that ‘all the flowers of love blow double; 
and many have thought that the flowers of happiness also—at 
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least its choicest ones—follow the same law. However this may 
be, we are sure that, whatever ‘fields’ may open before woman, 
whatever spheres or missions she may find or woth found for her, 
there is at least one to which she will never attain through virtue 
of any principle of Natural Selection. No woman, we venture 
to say, ts single from choice. Yet here we shall be met by a wide 
disclaimer, for to say this is to touch celibacy on its sorest, most 
sensitive point ; and we all remember the anxiety, too vehement 
to be strictly logical, with which the three weird sisters, in the 
excellent old novel of ‘ Marriage,’ labour to establish the import- 
ant fact that ‘we might have been married, for Grizzy once had 
an offer.” Be patient, fair and gentle readers, for we are in the 
mood for liberal concessions: we are well aware that you, and 
you, and you, might, had you chosen it, have been married—yes, 
as the phrase goes, twenty times over. And why are you still 
single? We donot know; nor would you yourself, perhaps, find 
it easy to account for the fact with historical distinctness. One 
thing only can you and we alike predicate negatively, yet surely : 
Whatever may have been the causes which induced or compelled 
you to remain unmarried, we can name one which found no place 
among them. It was not love for single life in itself; it was no 
deliberate preference for an estate alien to the whole constitution 
of woman’s nature. You did not intend to be an Old Maid. 
There is no woman, from the humblest to the highest, who has 
not had her dream of a heart that she might indeed call her own, 
of a home, and a husband, each, like the altar and the gift which 
is upon it, endearing and sanctifying the other. There is no 
woman, we repeat it, who does not feel that, in missing these, she 
has, in some sort, missed her destiny, and fallen short of her own 
deep capabilities of happiness and love. 

It is true that a female writer (quoted by Mr Stuart Mill) 
has asked with some scorn, ‘ Why should the existence of one 
half the species be merely ancillary to the other? why should 
each woman be a mere appendage to a man? why should men 
live for their own sake—women for the sake of men? The only 
reason which can be given is, that men likeit? That women like 
it, would, however, we suspect, be found a truer reason. St Paul 
has told us, ‘that the man was not made for the woman, but the 
woman for the man.’ Yet he who passes for an austere thinker, 
has also told us, ‘ that the woman is the glory of the man ;’ and 
this glory most women, with whatever independent claims to 
distinction, will continue to esteem their crowning one. To be 
man’s help-meet is woman’s true vocation : for this, in the happy 
garden, she was given to the First Adam; and to be this, no 
longer Man’s drudge or his plaything, the coming of the Second 
Adam has restored her. When man, from whose side woman was 
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Their Social Position. 65 
at first taken, has taken her back into his bosom, receiving and 
imparting strength and solace—when these two, so often mutually 
deceiving and deceived, are truly One,—it is like the healing of 
some deep original wound: it is Reconciliation, Union, Com- 
pletion. We must not, however, follow up these thoughts, which 
would lead us into xegions far wide of those with which our 
present meditations are concerned. 

Our single women !—Are we at all justified in looking upon 
them, as we are sometimes inclined to do, as our modern Levites 
—possessing no fixed inheritance in the land, yet far less amply 
provided for than they out of its fulness? Is their social 
position, on the whole, an enviable one? Celibacy has still, and 
it is probable will ever continue to have, its peculiar reproach,— 
less grievous perhaps than in the days when the daughter of the 
rash judge took up her lamentation on the mountains,—less bitter, 
it may be, than in times not so long departed, when Charles Lamb 
felt the soul of gentle chivalry within him stirred up to inter- 
pose between ‘ an old maid,’ and the disparaging levity with which 
the votaresses of that order were unfailingly alluded to, yet still 
existing under given ameliorations. There comes a time when 
a woman suddenly or gradually wakens into the consciousness 
that a certain bloom and fragrance has passed from her life, never 
toreturn. The days are over, when she had but to smile or speak 
to give pleasure. She sings as well as she did ten years ago, and 
certainly talks a great deal better; yet no one hangs upon her 
strain in raptures, or gathers up her words as if they were pearls 
and rubies, Nor does she expect them to do so; for she knows, 
even without this indirect testimony, that an aureole has dropped 
from her brow. She accepts her position ; for we live in an honest 
century,—one in which men are not ashamed of owning to 
being poor, nor women, passed the rubicon of thirty, incapable 
of alluding to their age as naturally as to any other fact of simply 
historic interest. Yet, after all, it is not easy to sink into an 
Old Maid with dignity, more especially when the descent is made 
so gradual (we speak cautiously where the chronological data 
are at once delicate and unfixed), as to extend over about ten of 
the best years of a woman’s life,—a long transitional period, 
during the whole of which the single woman, ‘poor Anne or 
Elizabeth’—for her name is seldom heard unaccompanied by this 
kindly and pitying prefix—has to contend against a deeply rooted 
persuasion, most trying to her spirit and delicacy. With her 
family and friends it is a fixed idea (and probably, after all we 
have said, in some degree a justifiable one), that of course she 
would be most thankful to be married, no matter to whom. If, 
like the lady in Locksley Hall, she has ‘her feelings,’ she had 
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best at once put them into the preter-pluperfect tense,—as that 
of which the action is entirely over, and in no way to bear upon 
the present time. Anything must be better for her than being 
an old maid ! 

The single woman is aware of this, and the consciousness 
often affects her manner as regards the opposite sex with a pain- 
ful timidity and irresolution. Among men of her own age, there 
may be some with whom she would gladly place herself on a 
footing of cordiality ; yet she fears to be misunderstood, lest, 
where she is but following a kindly social impulse, she should 
be suspected of looking out for a husband. There are women, 
it is true, blest with strength and originality of character 
enough to surmount these disadvantages, and to attain to the 
frank, unhesitating simplicity of the matron. But these are ex- 
ceptional instances ; in general, it would be curious, if it were not 
so touching, to watch the woman of ‘no particular age’ fading 
into a neutral tint long before the setting in of her autumn need 
have compelled the change, studiously obliterating herself from 
the busy foreground of life, taking up less and less room in the 
world, and seeming to apologize to it for even the little space she 
occupies." 

For in the world—that great and goodly, yet not too well- 
warmed mansion—single women are on the whole provided for, 
much as single gentlemen are accommodated in country houses,— 
not in the roomiest or best furnished apartments; and for these, too, 
they are often expected to pay pretty dearly. No person obtains 
a deeper experience of this life’s narrowness and poverty, or gains 
a clearer insight into the selfishness of our fallen nature, than 
the lonely and sensitive single woman. Her friends give her 
their kindness rather than their affection ; that is fixed elsewhere. 
They come to tell her of their troubles, their sorrows, perhaps 
even of their wrongs; and not without a certain complacency, 
for these things are their own. They spread out each item before 
her for sympathy and commiseration ; they lay down their bur- 
dens at her feet: she may have her own to bear—perhaps a 
heavier one than they think of; but this she knows she is not 
expected to unlade. She must be content to carry it on her back 
like Christian ; too happy if she can sometimes rest it at the spot 
where his fell off his shoulders for ever. 


1¢TLet the eighteenth motion be that of trepidation, it is the motion, as it were, 
of an eternal captivity: when bodies, for instance, not exactly contented with 
their position, and not exactly ill, constantly tremble, and are restless, not 
contented with their position, and not daring to advance. This motion neces- 
sarily occurs in all bodies which are situated in a mean state, between con- 
veniences and inconveniences, so that, being repulsed from their proper position, 
they strive te escape, are repulsed, and again continue to make the attempt.’— 
Novum Organum. 
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Single life is full of limitations, of restrictions ; it is in itself less 
free, rich, and happy, than that in which the current of a woman’s 
heart and life, having found a natural channel, expands in some 
degree at will, and flows on but the more safely and swiftly for 
the limits which restrain its course, freed ‘from the weight of 
too much liberty.’ But do not single women also suffer from a 
tendency in some respects peculiar to our own country, and 
which cannot, in its nature, but press heavily upon a class more 
than any other under the empire of opinion? We allude to that 
jealousy, inherent in the British mind, of allowing a woman’s 
thoughts and feelings to run in-any other channel—say rather 
groove—than that which convention has hollowed out as their ap- 
propriate one. We are, after all, a conservative nation ; with us, 


‘ Time consecrates, 
‘ And what is grey with age becomes religion.’ 


That path across the field looks pleasant, and seems (to say 
nothing of the flowers in the hedgerows) a short cut to the place 
we are bound for; but we had better keep in the beaten track, hot 
though it be, and dusty and roundabout. To this characteristic 
dread of committing ourselves, to which society owes so much 
of its dead-level uniformity, we may set down the loss of far 
nobler things than the innocent enjoyment of which it has often 
robbed us. We hope to see our age, by virtue of its proper 
strength, outgrow this bugbear, which always bends its grisliest 
frown on woman. We have looked upon this dragon, and Jong- 
ing, like true knight, to defy him to mortal combat, have already 
counted his scales, and, finding more than one vulnerable spot 
between them, hope yet to see his bones bleaching in the sun- 
shine. We expect yet to see a time when woman will dare to 
be that for which God made her, and that she will at last be 
allowed to traffic freely, for His honour and her own profit, with 
the portion of goods that has been allotted to her. Woman’s 
heart and mind have grown, and her world must expand with 
them! Her life may be less safe, less comfortable, than in times 
when she could contentedly drift into the shelter of some little 
Cranford, and there remain at anchor for the rest of life; it 
matters not, 
‘ For nature brings not back the Mastodon, 
Nor we those days.’ 

Cranford is itself of the things, rapidly evanishing, which the 
hand of genius has had power to fix and stay for a moment. 
Another—and the demon of a helpless gentility—already cast out 
with his bonds and fetters from our busier haunts, will be 
exorcised from even these quiet nooks and corners. Our women 
—we speak it with pride and affection—bear upon them the too 
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decided impress of an age pre-eminently earnest and practical ; 
they show too plainly the training of their stern yet kindly 
mother, the nineteenth ceutury, to lend themselves with fitting 
grace to pincushion-making and the manufacture of ‘spills.’ 
They could be happier—we know it—in the thick of dangers and 
privations; better content to plant potatoes in any yet discovered 
bush with Mrs Mudie, than in a life, however rich in material 
comforts, fenced in with a thousand unmeaning restrictions,— 
a life as unsanctified by any lofty aim, as unsweetened by any 
tender tie. 

There is a spirit at work among our women; and that its 
manifestations have not been already more striking, is chiefly 
owing to the depth of practical sobriety with which it is tem- 
pered, and to a certain reserve, which draws an unseen circle 
round the Christian and cultivated Englishwoman, never permit- 
ting her to ‘overstep the modesty of nature.’ We have touched 
upon what woman has lately done in literature; how a power, 
a pathos exclusively feminine—feminine not in weakness, but in 
streneth—has revealed itself among us, so that a woman’s best 
praise can no longer consist, as it has done hitherto, in being told 
that she has written like a man. And, to turn to less sustained 
and exalted efforts, does not woman show, even in her accom- 
plishments, a continually increasing appreciation of the solid and 
fundamental? She snows more of what she does. Her attain- 
ments are no longer like the flowers in a child’s garden, stuck in 
without a root to hold by, but living blossoms, unfolding from 
principles—those everlasting ‘seeds of things. If we listen to 
a music, we hear no more of that vague and brilliant skirmish- 
ing over the keys—‘ execution,’ we believe, it used to be called 
—which not many years ago was held in general esteem. If we 
inspect her drawings, even her finer needlework, we shall perceive 
a recognition of law, an obedience to Art’s unchangeable canons, 
also a disdain of trick, and of its cheap results, costing little, but 
worth even less than they cost, which found no place in the days 
of Poonah painting, and other kindred inventions, ingenious in 
their own day, but in ours traditionary. We wish there were any 
museum—it would be interesting to the friends of progress—for 
the storing up of specimens of these forgotten arts. Among them 
we might place many gentle affectations now obsolete in our 
drawing-rooms, which are now, we may observe in passing, less 
distant from our kitchens than they used to be in days when it 
was almost a point of honour to be ignorant of the exact position 
of that locality. These indications may be but slight in them- 
selves, bubbles on the surface ; but they are significant of pearls 
that lie below, in the depths of woman’s moral being, of which 
it has been justly said, that taste is ever a true criterion—what 
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Woman's Sphere. 69 


she likes being ever significant of what she is. It is evident that 
woman’s mind, whether with or without direction, has now got 
upon a more noble track. She has discarded many littlenesses, 
many frivolities ; she aspires greatly, but does not yet perhaps 
see clearly: through very eagerness, she may sometimes perhaps 
miss her way ; yet, if we were a sculptor, we would carve her as 
we now behold her—the Genius of Goodwill and Help —standing 
with outstretched hands, ready to help herself or others, ready 
also to be helped. The woman, whether single or married, can 
never be ‘without the man.’ ‘Women’ (it is from a woman’s 
letter we now quote) ‘must pay men the compliment of saying 
that they originate and organize better than we do. They are 
also freer agents than we are ; and how many of our best schemes, 
without the help of their judgment and practical ability, seem as 
yet only to possess a soul that wants a body to work through! 
How many women are now waiting, with empty hands and long- 
ing hearts! Will not good men lend us their aid to bring us and 
our work together?’ 

A married woman moves in a circle of her own,—one which 
zeal for self-culture and enlightened benevolence are gently yet 
continually extending, while each star remains no less a fixed 
one, the centre of her little orbit, 


‘True to the kindred points of heaven and home.’ 


Yet our single women, who, with more abundant leisure, have 
fewer defined duties, seem now to need, not so much a new 
sphere of action, as more perfect freedom and expansion in that 
which is already their own. We are persuaded that there are 
many ways in which a woman of character and energy, without 
becoming either a lawyer or a physician, might add at once to her 
own happiness and usefulness, increase (as the case might be) 
the resources of her family and her own often very slender in- 
come, and keep out that chill which is so apt to steal into a life 
of which the objects are confessedly below the capabilities. Yet, 
before she can take any decided step in such a direction, she 
will meet with difficulties against which it is hard for a woman 
to contend single-handed. The traditions of social life are 
against her; precedent is not her friend. A contest ensues, in 
which she perhaps grows obstinate, and in some degree unsexed. 
A certain eccentricity, or, at least, the appearance of such, 
attends upon her solitary efforts; and society is slow to recognise 
a principle of combination in which she might find both encour- 
agement and protection. 

Before, however, we enter upon the subject of combined Chris- 
tian exertion, and that which naturally connects itself with it, 
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the labour which proceeds from love, another question demands 
a few words. 

Woman, as she has been lately told by one' of her truest and 
wisest friends, is a being naturally fond of work, uneasy of in- 
action, and loving employment for its own sake. A woman is 
seldom willingly unoccupied; and as life advances into that 
middle region where there is so much comparative outward free- 
dom and inward calm, she will find a broad working space around 
her, in the cultivation of which it is surely well that she should 
herself have some vested interest. After a certain time, mere 
general self-cultivation grows wearisome and objectless, and all 
women have not a vocation for active self-devoted charity. Yet 
the question of remunerative employment for women is one as 
full of difficulty as of interest. As far, however, as concerns the 
competent and capable class of educated women, we believe it 
will be self-answered by a gradual widening of the field for which 
woman’s peculiar endowments best fit her. In all that involves 
moral superintendence and personal administration — ‘ house- 
keeping,’ as Mrs Jameson calls it, ‘on a larger scale’—in chari- 
table, penal, and reformatory institutions, the need of women of 
intelligence and refinement will be every year more recognised. 
There is something, too, that awakens our sympathy in the 
movement’ which is now making in favour of the higher class of 


female workers by the Society for Promoting the Employment 


1 M. Jules Simon. 

2 While we are doing our best to help those who are more or less able to help 
themselves, we must not forget the claims of those who, from no fault of their 
own, have dropped altogether out of the great onward march of humanity— 
our destitute and incapable ladies, of whom it may emphatically be said, that 
they cannot dig, and would be ashamed to beg. We know no sadder reading 
for a kind-hearted person than the yearly report of the British Beneficent 
Society, instituted for the purpose of allowing annuities to such ladies. Every 
line in the list of candidates is a little tragedy, speaking as it does of a lapse 
from comfort, affluence, sometimes even from distinction, of extreme old age, 
nervousness, blindness, of hope deferred from year to year, by the great dis- 
crepancy between the number of annuities and of applicants, until the pleasure 
of helping a successful candidate to win is cruelly damped by the reflection of 
the numbers still waiting like the sick at the pool of Bethesda. The poorest 
man, as Shakspeare says,— 

‘Is in the poorest thing superfluous 
Allows for nature more than nature needs ;’ 


but not so the poor of the other sex. The reduced lady truly wants but little 
here below: it is not hard for her to make her income and her ‘out-goes’ meet ; 
little suffices to make her contented and independent. How hard that she 
should want that little! Surely it is strange that an age like our own, so tender 
to the wants, even the frailties and sins of woman, should be so unmindful of this 
most helpless, most blameless class, as to allow this excellent society to languish. 

We are glad, however, to find that the National Benevolent Society, estab- 
lished in 1812, with a kindred object, still exists and flourishes, while their sister 
institution, the admirable Governesses’ Benevolent Society, is able, in addition 
to its elective annuities, to extend its aid in various directions, all important and 
beneficial. It has given, during the last year, temporary assistance to the 
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of Women, in opening out for them less thronged and footworn 
tracks than those of tuition and needlework, by directing their 
efforts towards printing and the semi-mechanical arts ; above all, 
in’ facilitating emigration to our colonies, where educated women 
are wanted in so many capacities, by supplying agents to receive 
and protect them on their arrival, and to be to them what Mrs 
Chisholm has been to the humbler female emigrant. The more 
interest, however, that we take in these openings, so long as they 
are provisional and exceptional—designed to meet some of that 
pressure which the stress of life brings, to give a career to the 
woman of exalted abilities, an income to the woman of slender 
means—the more does our heart turn from them as permanent 
or general arrangements ; for their obvious tendency is to change 
the true character of ‘ woman’s work,’ to turn it into anything 
but that which the good old saying makes it—that which is 
‘never done,’ and, we may add, never paid for, by the hour or 
day. Any one who is at all familiar with our manufacturing 
districts knows, that though, to meet the inexorable laws which 
guide wages and production, the poor man’s wife, and oftentimes 
his children, must work at the loom or in the factory, there is no 
such blight to the physical and moral well-being of a neigh- 
bourhood as that caused by such female labour.’ It has the effect, 
when general, of at once lowering the wages of the man, and 


destroying the comfort of his home, wounding his own self- 


struggling, the invalid, and the aged governess, to the amount of L.16,882. It 
has established a Provident Fund, enabling ladies, through their own earnings 
and savings, to purchase annuities, This fund now possesses a capital of 
L.169,041; and in 1860, 427 ladies became entitled to annuities. It has a home 
for governesses out of employment, or needing rest and relaxation, and an asylum 
for the aged or hopelessly invalid ladies. When we consider the amount of good 
which a society like this can diffuse, the numbers of earth’s excellent and over- 
tasked daughters it raises to comfort and snatches from despair, we cannot but 
desire that we had more such foundations among us ; giving to some a breathing, 
to others a resting place: true homes for those on whom life has borne heavily ! 
‘People,’ says the noble-hearted Frederika Bremer, ‘may say what they will, 
and do the best they can in the great community ; but there will always exist 
the need of places where the shipwrecked in life, the wearied in life, the solitary 
and feeble, may escape to as to a refuge,—places where their goodwill, and such 
powers of labour as they possess, may, under wise and affectionate management, 
be turned to account for their own happiness and the common benefit.’ 

Of the Indigent Gentlewomen’s Society of Scotland we may say the same as 
of the British Beneficent Society. It has at once revealed and relieved cases of 
destitution among ladies once in comfort or in affluence that almost surpass belief. 

1 See the Englishwoman’s Journal, Nov. 1861. 

® See L’Ouvriére (Hachette and Co.). It is impossible to speak in too high 
praise of this exquisite book,—like some of the fabrics it describes, an Arachne’s 
web of patience and industry, upon which flowers bloom, and the hues of heaven 
flash and mingle. M. Simon has looked at his subject as it is; he has spared 
no fact or detail connected with it; nothing has wearied, nothing has revolted 
him : but beneath all, the fire of a patriot’s, a poct’s heart has kindled, and the 
result is the Idyll of Labour, terrible in its pathos, yet sweet as was ever sung 
by Sicilian shepherd, 
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respect as ‘ masterman’ and bread-winner, while it robs him of 
his wife, and his children of their mother. We have been told 
by intelligent poor women, that they went to the mill because 
they had been brought up to it from girlhood ; also for another 
reason, more or less openly acknowledged, that girls so brought 
up, when they become wives and mothers, are such inefficient 
housewives that they are of little use at home, and naturally 
like going to the factory better; but that they did not believe 
they gained much by it—such heavy deductions must be made 
for household work when the woman is all day absent from home. 
We will not enter upon the amount of moral loss, for it is con- 
fessedly incalculable ; it is enough to state that we believe the 

roblem, as yet untried in the higher classes of women, would 
worked out there to the same result. The female writer 
previously referred to,’ complains that, ‘even in the exercise of 
industry, almost all employments which task the faculties in an 
important field, which lead to distinction, riches, or even pecu- 
niary independence, are fenced round as the exclusive domain 
of the predominant section,—scarcely any doors being left open to 
the dependent class, except such as all who can enter elsewhere 
disdainfully pass by.’ ‘Many persons,’ the same writer adds, 
‘think they have sufficiently justified the restrictions on women’s 
field of action, when they have said that the pursuits from which 
women are excluded are unfeminine, and that the proper sphere 
of women is not politics or publicity, but private and domestic 
life. We deny the right of any portion of the species to decide 
for another portion, or any individual for another individual, 
what is, and what is not, their ‘proper sphere.’ The proper 
sphere of all human beings is the largest and highest which they 
are able to attain to. What this is, cannot be ascertained with- 
out complete choice.’ There may be truth in this as regards 
individuals ; but we are sure, in so wide a question as that of 
sex, the ‘ sphere’ is already self-drawn, self-determined, and by 
the same unerring hand that gave Giotto power to draw his O. 
Writers who take this tone have surely failed to perceive how 
strong is the print that nature has set upon woman. Of her we 
may most truly say, that she is a law unto herself: her peculiar 
gifts point out her peculiar office ; the very limitations of her 
nature are connected with excellences which could scarcely exist 
without them. It is idle to dispute as to the fact of her mental 
equality with man: were this proved, the point at issue would 
remain where it now truly stands,—in the fact of an essential 
radical, organic difference, which makes her fail where he excels, 
and excel where he would fail most greatly. It is not given to 
woman to see, to grasp, things in their wholeness, to behold them 


1 Enfranchisement of women. See J. 8. Mill’s Works. 
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in affinity, in relation. Not one of the keys which has unlocked 
the mighty synthesis of creation has been turned by her hand. 
In imaginative strength she has been proved deficient ; she un- 
folds no new heaven, she breaks into no new world. She dis- 
covers, invents, creates nothing. In her whole nature we trace 
a passivity, a tendency to work upon that which she receives, 
to quicken, to foster, to develop. We could almost say that her 
influence -in the world is an elemental one, so subtle is it, so con- 
tinuous, so unperceived. Her work, perhaps, makes little show ; 
and, as Fénelon says, she is the soul of the house, and not its 
architect. A true woman’s eye, and hand, and heart, are every- 
where, waiting upon every moment’s call; ‘ ready, aye ready,’ is 
her chosen motto. Does not reason show us that, if a woman 
takes up any way of life which engrosses her time, or absorbs her 
thoughts—if the poor woman is all day at her loom, the educated 
one in her profession—that her life as a woman is gone? And, 
further, we would draw attention to an attribute of womanhood 
which appears to have escaped the notice of those who have 
written on the subject, but which seems more than any other 
to draw a sharp line of separation between her career and that 
of man. We allude to that law of her beiag which compels her, 
as it were, to bring the whole of her being to whatever at the 
moment engages her. By an effort of will a man can make his 
heart and intellect run on in separate tracks: he can be in love, 
in grief, and yet attend to what is before him—can parcel himself 
out to business, even to study. Not so a woman: ‘she moves all 
together, if she moves at all;’ and it is probably owing to this 
oneness of nature that a woman, when once depraved, becomes 
so complete a wreck, so incapable of self-restitution, so incom- 
petent, with whatever help, to rise from her own ruins. She has 
not kept, as men good and bad do, something in reserve. Women 
of the highest intellectual gifts betray the same affecting sincerity 
of nature, through the ardour, amounting to fanaticism, with 
which they fasten, even fling themselves, upon art or knowledge. 
They can only possess a thing, it seems, through being possessed 
by it. In reading Margaret Fuller’s Life, we remember being 
struck with the hold which her girlish studies laid upon her ; 
how she lived and dreamt in Virgil, her morbidly excited imagi- 
nation bringing up the scenes in the Eneid before her in almost 
fearful vividness. To an equally clever boy all this would pro- 
bably have been a lesson, entered into with a certain zest, and 
laid by with no less alacrity, for the attractions of the cricket- 
ground and boat race. Intellect as well as feeling exerts a sort 
of tyranny over woman. She cannot pass from the region of 
emotion to that of exertion, or even from one field of exertion to 
another, as rapidly, as easily as a man does; and it is evident 
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that she must lose much in what we must still consider her proper 
sphere, before she can rise greatly in any other. If she is a 
physician, a lawyer, an artist, a factory weaver, she will be that, 
and not much besides ; and the world will be the poorer for the 
loss of a woman. 

We have, however, women among us who take little account 
of gain or of loss ; women who would wholly lose that they may 
gain wholly—women who want little more from the world than 
that which Archimedes asked for—a stand-point from which they 
may move it. They do not look to it for hire or for reward : 


‘ Another bliss before their eyes they place, 
Another happiness, another end.’ 


How many such are now waiting, far more weary of inaction 
than they will ever be of labour,—waiting for the work which is 
waiting for them! For are there not fields around us white unto 
the harvest, asking for these very labourers who now stand hired, 
and full of a holy impatience to begin ? 

It is time surely for the Church of Christ to awake to that 
prophetic exhortation, — 


‘Enlarge the place of thy tent: spare not, 
Lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes.’ 


Every year extends man’s dominion over nature; every year 
adds visibly to the extent of that empire in which Lord Bacon 
more than two centuries ago foretold that the true conquests of 
our race would be achieved. Nature has become man’s tributary; 
his splendid vassal, ever bringing in fresh wealth, learning from 
him her own secrets, unfolding to him treasures of whose very 
existence she would have remained unconscious but for him. It 
is time, then, that God’s other kingdom—that one which shall 
never be removed—should also extend its borders, should ascer- 
tain its wealth, should apply and multiply all its resources. Has 
the Christian Church in our country yet done this? Are we not 
justified in calling upon her to imitate the divine economy of 
her great Master; to see that, among so many holy and heaven- 
sent impulses, ‘nothing be lost, in mortifying failure or mis- 
directed effort? Is it not time for her to show herself generous, 
or rather just, towards her daughters—to give them a recognised 
lace, a defined work in the ministry ? 

The Church of England has been accused by one of the most 
eloquent of her sons, of a certain ‘ unthriftiness’ in the manage- 
ment of her resources, of a slowness in attracting to herself those 
floating seeds of ardour and enthusiasm which may so easily 
wither on the rock, or be trodden under foot by the hasty passer, 
but which, fastening themselves in a good ground, with shelter 
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and timely care, will not fail to bring forth fruit, ‘some thirty and 
some an hundred fold.” The same thing is true, more or less, of 
other churches. Opportunities are doubtless afforded to active 
Christian women to render some service in the cause of their 
Master, by ministering in various ways to His poorer members. 
But the question comes back, Is this arrangement sufficient ? 
Does it secure the largest amount and the best quality of service ? 
Granting it to be the best in the case of most, is there not yet a 
class of Christian women who are prepared fer a more formal and 
entire consecration of themselves on the altar of Christian philan- 
thropy? Should no provision be made for these? Should no 
scheme of associated female labour be organized? Sisterhoods, 
we know, have often been constructed on pernicious principles, 
but they are capable of being so organized as to become a bless- 
ing alike to themselves and to the world. Time, which moves in 
cycles, has brought back a state of things in many respects parallel 
to that of Europe during the middle ages. Our immense increase 
of population has not been, as regards the working classes, accom- 
panied by a corresponding advance in enlightenment. We have 
still, as in the ages referred to, a seething mass of barbarism 
around us, an estate of heathendom in the very core of our Chris- 
tianity, into which the leaven must be thrust in a goodly lump, 
or its chance of permeating the whole will be but slender, 
Beneath our hotbed civilisation—and not very far beneath it— 
lies a stratum of ignorance and grossness needing a broader 
wedge to penetrate it than our clergy are able to apply, without 
the aid of some such ‘missionary agency’ as associated female 
labour might supply. The poor man’s life is the great social 
problem of our day. How much, in the words of Chalmers, it 
yet needs ‘raising to a more kindly and companionable level, 
none know but those who have had opportunities of observing it 
closely ; and it will never be raised but by a certain mingling 
of classes upon the one ground where all can find a common 
footing, and where alone ‘the rich and the poor can meet 
together’ with safety and comfort on either side. Let the poor 
man learn the true dignity of his estate by the frequent sight of 
- who have taken it upon themselves of free choice—who 

ave become what he is, from motives the springs of which he 
may now understand better than he has done in hearing them 
explained from the pulpit: for truth itself never speaks so 
plainly, so persuasively, as when it lives, and breathes, and moves 
In action ; motives may fail to be appreciated, actions are always 
plain. To society, unrenewed in the mass, the hidden life of a 
Christian remains a mystery, requiring to be translated into the 
intelligible language of a life of holy love, so that those who run 
may read. When it is thus ‘writ large, they who have not 
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even mastered the alphabet of Christian faith may be won to its 
study by beholding the beauty of its fair and even characters. 
There is a beautiful charity in the remark of an ancient writer: 
‘We must bring the torch so near the eyes of the blind, that, if 
they cannot behold its light, they may at least feel its warmth. 
And surely it is not our poor only who would be the richer 
for the sight of some living epistles of love and self-renun- 
ciation, to be read and known of all men. We live in a day 
when the softer graces of Christianity are developed almost to 
the exclusion of its severer virtues. Our age, luxurious in all 
its tendencies, seems disposed to travel towards heaven as com- 
fortably as it takes all other journeys; and most modern pilgrims, 
like those who sought the celestial city by Hawthorne’s railroad, 
show so amiable a conformity to the customs of the world around 
them, that we might all be the gainers for having a few 
among us who, by their very appearance, should ¢ declare plainly 
that they seek a country.’ Our age is not a materialistic one, 
not even utilitarian; or if so, only in the truer, nobler sense 
which that word may justly claim: it has owed too much to 
enthusiasm, to be altogether unconscious of its obligations. Yet 
are we not too prone, even in temporal things, to restrict our 
idea of excellence to a standard that leaves little scope for the 
more generous and exalted aspirations of our nature? We 
admire self-devotion, as placing human nature in a fine light ; we 
approve it, even cordially, when it is condensed, as in Watt and 
Stephenson, in a strong practical form, when we see that without 
it we could not have had the steam-engine. But do we really 
love and reverence it? Do we recognise in it God’s ever- 
lasting witness to His self-spoken truth, that man liveth not by 
bread alone? Do we not, on the whole, dread it as a disturbing 
influence; as something that would make us less comfortable; 
that would interfere with that self-complacent idolatry of the 
safe and mediocre, in the fulness of which we once heard a lady 
thank Heaven that her daughters were not geniuses? True 
apotheosis of the commonplace! Yet the world could as ill 
spare its geniuses as the Church dispense with her saints: to each 
a dispensation has been committed, far more kindred than may 
at first sight appear. The attraction of gravity is strong in the 
inner as in the outer world; men’s souls, as in the days of the 
Psalmist, cleave unto the dust, yet are not drawn to it so surely 
as is the falling apple, because a silent antagonism is at work. 
God, who (as John Wesley has said) ‘can employ all methods, 
but chiefly loves to work upon man by man,’ has gifted some 
minds with a truer and subtler instinct, has endued others with 
a finer spirituality, has given to some a loftier mental and moral 
stature; has made them, like the son of Kish, taller than their 
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brethren by the head and shoulders, that they may lift others 
to a sunny if transient glimpse of the world of beauty and glory 
which has been, and will be again, man’s home. 

We are surely far from confessing the true value of the Heroic, 
from feeling how much we need that fresh stimulating breath, as 
of the air that blows from mountain summits, which not only 
braces the soul for its more arduous exigencies, but lightens and 
sweetens the atmosphere of common life, by giving what is best 
within us more breathing room, and making exalted goodness a 
more possible thing. And that we do fail to recognise this, is suf- 
ficiently proved, by the prevailing disposition to rank the social 
and domestic type of Christianity as its highest, if not as its sole 
development. We are little concerned as to which is highest, 
little solicitous to exalt one ideal upon the ruins of the other; 
we are content to leave them where the Gospel’ leaves them, 
each recognised, each blessed. ‘There are many administra- 
tions, but one Lord ;’ and the same Lord who consecrated family 
life, turning its water into wine, was Himself a man without ties, 
without possessions, without aims or objects of a personal kind. 
It was He who, immediately after He had taken up little children 
in His arms and blessed them, could address to the young ruler 
that counsel of absolute self-surrender, ‘ Sell all that thou hast, 
and follow Me.’ All men cannot receive these sayings, nor are 
they addressed to all; yet we cannot drink deep into the spirit of 
Christianity without becoming aware of something in it, which, 
claiming the whole heart and life, tends to a principle of separa- 
tion; something, too, in its higher activities, which needs, after 
the manner of some of the great mechanical forces, to place some 
distance between itself and its object, before its full force can be 
brought to bear. Had not even the elder Church its Anna, 
departing not from the temple night and day; its ‘ Nazarites, 
purer than snow, whiter than milk;’ its house of Levi, with 
whom was God’s secret—the Urim and the Thummim; ‘ who 
said unto his father and his mother, I have not seen Him; neither 
did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew his own children: 
they shall put incense before Thee, and whole burnt-sacriyice upon 
Thine altar, 

We must confess that the atmosphere of modern family life is 
alien to the expansion of the higher, the sacrificial energies of 
the Christian heart: there is something in it which tends to re- 
press, to chill such manifestations ; something which reminds us 


1 The Divine Master did not say to all whom He relieved, ‘ Come and follow 
Me:’ for one He sent home to his family, to bear witness among old friends 
and associates to the mighty power of God; one He handed over to His 
mother; another He restored to weeping parents,—thus recognising the strong 
claims of family life—Letter of a Friend. 
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of these words in Amos, ‘I raised up of your sons for prophets, 
and of your young men for Nazarites ; but ye gave the Nazarites 
wine to drink, and commanded the prophets, Prophesy not.’ Yet 
we venture to predict, that, as the tenn becomes more pure and 
loving, as Christ is more and more lifted up within it, as the 
family claim is felt to be more strong and tender, so will the 
number of those increase who will seek out wider affinities,— 
relationships yet unrecognised. The day is coming, and even now 
is, when mothers will no longer grudge their sons and daughters, 
will no longer hold them back from works of Christian labour 
and love, but will cheer them onwards—will say to them, ‘I my- 
self will go also” Happy is he who, bent upon some holy ex- 
pm finds, like Wichern and Fliedner, his ‘ first believer’ in 
nis mother or his wife! Surely we fail to recognise that which 
gives life, all life, its sanctity, when we begin to set one man- 
ner of godly life in opposition to another, to consider either way 
as being in itself more excellent! Religious association in Pro- 
testant communions like our own, which recognise no inherent 
virtue in celibacy, poverty, or obedience to an outward rule, is 
nothing but the form which self-devotion, at certain times and 
for certain objects, will naturally take. The common-sense’ view 
of this subject might be urged strongly ; for how many are the 
objects now presenting themselves to Christian energy which 
cannot be accomplished, cannot even be attempted, without the 
aid of organization ! 

But we must look deeper for the true secret of this principle; 
we must recognise a necessity of the Christian heart, which leads 
it, when separated from worldly aims and ties, to seek for closer 
union and fellowship with those whose experiences and affections 
are kindred with its own. Such hearts have need of each other— 
need, too, of that sustaining, strengthening presence which is felt 
in an especial manner ‘where two or three are gathered to- 
gether.” United work has, like united prayer, its peculiar bless- 
ing. How many holy yet hazardous enterprises—forlorn hopes, 
as it were, of charity—would scarcely have been conceived, would 
never have been carried out, but through a glow of love, difficult 
to keep up amid the timid counsels and cold comfortings of ordi- 
nary society! Hearts need to be strengthened as well as hands. 
And it is in all that constitutes what we may call the aggressive 
action of the Church of Christ, that associated action is now pe- 
culiarly needed. The world has often seen—for evil, alas, as well 
as for good—what wonders can be effected when a body of men 
are bound together by one pervading spirit. Such a Community, 


; 1 See, on this head, ‘ A Protestant Chapter,’ in ‘ My life, and what to do with 
it, in which the rationale of associated Christian labour is set forth with un- 
common clearness and ability. 
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preat, almost boundless as may be its resources, lives in the 
singleness, and moves with the freedom of individual life; it 
adapts itself to the varying hour, it extends itself to meet the 
fresh need. What centres of light and consolation such com- 
munities may yet prove to the many-peopled desolations of our 
mining districts, and manufacturing and seaport towns! 

While we have been engaged in writing this, we have re- 
ceived very interesting details of a work now going on in the 
North of England, which may serve to illustrate our meaning. 
Though as yet comparatively little known, this work seems out- 
wardly to have made very rapid progress, though its plan had 
been long matured ; and its generous and self-denying founder, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, if asked how long he 
had been about it, might perhaps make the reply of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when asked how long it had taken him to paint some 
one picture—my whole life. Middlesborough, a town in South 
Durham, first rose into existence as a shipping place for the 
coals of the Stockton and Darlington Railway (so memorable as 
Stephenson’s first and crowning experiment), and has since sprung 
into sudden prosperity through the discovery and working of iron 
in the Cleveland Hills. Its present Mayor, in a speech alluding 
to its rapid advancement, mentions that, thirty-five years ago, he 
had, asa sailor boy, crossed the fields where Middlesborough now 
stands, to fetch milk for the captain’s wife from a solitary farm- 
house, the only dwelling-place in the township, which now con- 
tains between 19,000 and 20,000 inhabitants; a mixed multitude, 
there being many Germans, Danes, Swedes, Welsh, and Irish 
among them. ‘ As a class’ (we quote from the letter of a friend 
residing there), ‘our poor are unthrifty, intemperate, and un- 
cleanly. Infant life is fearfully sacrificed, and the need of holy 
influence very pressing. This is a place in which gross wicked- 
ness abounds; even very little children use, as one passes, language 
such as one blushes to be supposed to understand. I remember 
one child (I think a girl too), who was in the hospital for severe 
burns, used language so bad, that even the men were shocked,’ 

In the spring of 1859, a Cottage Hospital was begun there by 
a lady, who, though unconnected with Middlesborough, desired 
to spend her time and income in ministering to the sick poor ; for 
which office she had prepared herself by a year’s training at 
Kaiserswerth. She took a house, and, assisted by a voluntary 
worker (formerly a domestic servant), began to visit and nurse 
the sick in their own homes; in time, two or three more cottages 
were added, and turned into an hospital with twelve beds. Here, 
during the first year, with the help of three unpaid nurses, she 
received fifty-five in-door patients, besides giving assistance to 
490 out-door ones. This hospital has, for the sake of better air, 
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been lately removed to the outskirts of Middlesborough, and so 
extended as to admit twenty patients ; while its place in the town 
has been taken by a Branch Hospital, where, under the superin- 
tendence of the lady with whom the work first began, out-door 
cases are still attended to, and patients looked after in their own 
homes, both as regards nursing and general comfort. Here, any 
one known to be in need can be supplied with food and wine, as 
the case may require, as well as with personal attendance, 

In the Whitsun week of last year, the Convalescent House 
was opened at Coalham,—a village within easy access, where 
patients requiring change of air and sea-bathing can have these 
advantages, with the addition of medical attendance and every 
personal comfort, free of charge. These three houses are entirely 
attended to by unpaid female workers, now amounting to twenty- 
two in number, drawn from various classes of society, bound only 
for one year, and that for the sake of ensuring steadiness in work. 
A Penitentiary is to be built next spring ; and an Orphanage, and 
also a school for the daughters of the poorer clergy, taught by 
ladies unpaid, are also in contemplation. Religious instruction 
of a direct kind, and much prayer, accompany these works of 
mercy. At the Cottage Hospital there is both a resident chap- 
lain and a lady whose office is confined to teaching ; and besides 
the instruction given to patients as far as they desire, and are 
able to bear it, there is a night-school held in the district for 
men and boys, Bible classes for young women, and visiting from 
house to house. ‘ Without any doubt’ (we quote again from our 
friend, who is wholly unconnected with the work she describes), 
‘many hospital patients are now church-goers, who never were 
so before. It is no uncommon sight to see two or three men with 
wooden legs coming in to join our services. And surely, when 
we are speaking of indirect blessings, we may number among 
them the gentle and humanizing influences that have been carried 
into many poor homes. Intercourse with old patients has always 
been kept up, as far as possible. I have been at two Christmas 
festivals, where all of them that could be gathered together were 
present with their wives; and nothing could be more pleasing 
than the manners of these rough men, both towards each other 
and the ladies who waited on them. Not long ago, a few Staf- 
fordshire men, in the employment of a firm that has always sup- 
ported the hospital, asked leave to give a public entertainment 
of their own getting up for its benefit. It was entitled “ Joseph 
and his Brethren ;” and the performers, who were among the 


steadiest men at the works, must have taken immense pains in 
learning their parts. One was reminded of the Mysterie Plays 
of early times, some of the situations being slightly ludicrous ; yet 
not so, we may be sure, to the performers, nor to the spectators in 
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general, who were, I dare say, inclined to say with the St Giles’ 
poor people to whom Mr Whitwell exhibited his dissolving views 
from Scripture, “ We never knew that the Bible was such a grand 
picture-book before.” The proceeds were handed to Miss J : 
Not long ago, a woman from a neighbouring village underwent 
a very painful operation here; and she is so grateful, that she 
never comes near without bringing a nosegay of flowers, or a 
couple of pears for the lady nurse ; and once she brought a basket 
of apples, with the request that a pie might be made large enough 
for every one in the house to have a share. Recovered patients 
not only keep up a kindly connection with the hospital, but are in 
the habit of lending valuable aid: indeed, I believe it has never 
been necessary to hire additional help, when needed for sitting 
up at nights, the charge being always undertaken of free will. A 
man who lives near the hospital has been so pleased to see the 
care bestowed on his sick neighbours, that, when he is employed 
on what is termed the “ night shift,” he takes two hours from his 
day’s rest, in which he digs the hospital garden.’ 

Before we pass from the subject of associated work, it seems 
well to advert to one of its most valuable features ; the conserva- 
tive element which belongs to a community. Any one who has 
worked for a number of years in any field of labour connected 
with the good of his fellow-men, will be astonished, as time wears 
on, to find in how different a light his work now lies before him ; 
will find that, while he still keeps the same end before him, he 
attains it now through very different means from those he first 
employed,—a facility, as of the practised eye and hand, has grown 
upon him. Even his failures have become fruitful; he feels, 
though he could not perhaps embody all he has acquired in a 
treatise, that he could easily put another person in the way of 
doing such and such things with less effort, and to a far surer 
result, than his own first attempts cost him. Now, in single- 
handed work there is a constant beginning of all over again. 
A devoted Christian woman, for instance, lives, labours, and 
dies in some town or village: she has accumulated a store of 
that practical wisdom which experience, and experience only, can 
give. All this dies with her. She may, it is true, have been able 
to imbue some younger friend or relative with her spirit; ‘le bien 
ne meurt jamais. Some one may still walk in her steps and 
quote her sayings; but the tradition of her life, which, in a com- 
munity, would have passed silently into the common life, and 
enriched it for ever, ts lost. All that is truly great and enduring 
in social progress requires time, and growth, and a succession of 
workers, bringing it slowly to perfection,—requires —— 
like the conditions so favourable to the development of manua 
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industry—those which admit of the various members so work- 
ing in and through each other—that one person is allowed to 
remain at the work, or even the part of a work, for which he 
has most natural fitness or acquired skill. Such conditions 
cannot be realized except through association; and we are 
persuaded that there can be no greater blessing for our country, 
and for its many workers, who do want training and system, and 
who want that only, than the establishment of institutions to 
which organization is so essential, that a sort of unwritten code of 
order seems to pervade their very atmosphere. It has been re- 
marked that, while in the Crimea, our hired nurses disgraced 
themselves through incompetency and disobedience, and many of 
our own volunteer ladies were obliged to return home ill or worn 
out, the Sisters of Mercy and of Charity ‘held on with unflagging 
spirit and energy—never surprised, never put out; ready in re- 
source, meeting all difficulties with a cheerful spirit, —a superiority 
owing to their previous training and experience.’ We find Miss 
Parkes, too, saying, in the report of her valuable experience among 
her own sex: ‘I have seen many highly educated and refined 
women in want of employment during the last year, but among 
them not half-a-dozen competent (even on their own conviction) 
to take the responsibility of management on a large scale,—such 
as would be involved in the matronship of female emigrant ships, 
the control of a wild troop of reformatory girls, or the overseer- 
ship of the female wards of a workhouse. And why? Because 
they have had no training. Sisters of Charity abroad do all these 
things. Our notion of them in England is chiefly connected 
with the field of battle, and the nursing of the poor at their own 
homes. But these are but a small part of their duties. They 
get through in separate divisions nearly all the duties performed 
(or unperformed) in our workhouses. They take charge of 
orphan and destitute children, and bring up the girls for service, 
—they undertake the care of the aged and crippled,—distribute 
medicines,—manage, in foreign cities, most of the casual relief 
funds,—undertake the training of criminal and vagrant children. 
Ali these duties require something more for their wise fulfilment 
than love and patience: they require energy, foresight, economy, 
the habit of working in concert and subordination. Accordingly, we 
find the women who are to fulfil them subjected to a severe and 
methodical training. And we must do the same, if we would have 
women successfully employed in works of benevolence and social 
economy. Here and there we may find one specially fitted, to 
whom order and economy come by right divine; but if we take 
the few women who are even now filling marked positions of 
public importance, we shall generally find they have received 
regular training in some way. In every department of our bene- 
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Hospitals, Penitentiaries, and Prisons. 83 


volent exertion there is a want of efficient machinery for impart- 
ing a knowledge, which books alone, or even books combined with 
oral instruction, will not give. Not only must the mind be fur- 
nished with necessary knowledge, but the habits must be trained 
in activity, prudence, and control. Such workers can only be 
trained in the works they are eventually to perform, just as the 
swimmer can only be taught in water’ 

Mrs Jameson, in her inestimable lectures, dwells greatly upon 
the benefits which hospitals, penitentiaries, even prisons, have 
already reaped by the exchange of paid for voluntary labour, 
or, where this exchange is unattained or unattainable, by the 
infusion, along with the official, of ‘the feminine and religious 
element.’ She does well to place them together, for the two have 
much in common: the work of each is silent, indirect, pervasive, 
not pursued by dry and mechanical routine, but far more certain 
in its result ; being 

‘Like the elements, 
Which come and go unseen, yet do effect 
Rare issues by their operance.’ 


She places in strong contrast'—a contrast with which many 
must be familiar—the mere infirmary, where all is formal, cold, 
clean, and silent, and the cheerfulness which is so apparent wher- 


1 Alas! that in our Christian land there should yet be so much to bring out 
this contrast in a still more cruel light. Mrs Jameson speaks of the melancholy 
dulness, mingled with a strange license and levity, characteristic of the wards 
for the old and sick in our parish workhouses,—the absence of all that tends to 
earthly solace or heavenly consolation. The admirable papers in the Journal of 
the Workhouse Visiting Society (published by Longman) bring to light particulars 
which deepen the general impression of sadness her words convey. ‘ Our work- 
houses,’ we are there told, ‘contain more than 8000 sick, infirm, and aged per- 
sons; and for these what imperfect provision for nursing has beenmade! Hos- 
pital nurses have been found deficient as a class, but workhouse nurses are 
invariably many grades lower still, because no remuneratior is permitted them 
(being, we suppose, themselves paupers); and, therefore, no woman with a possi- 
bility of procuring a return for her labour, will be found willing to undertake a 
post of such hardship. In general, they are both physically and morally incom- 
petent ; while their work, if attended to, would entail an amount of labour, both 
night and day, which none in hospitals would undertake to perform. To sleep, 
live, and eat in a ward filled with sick people, is enough to unfit any woman for 
her work: the wish for food is lost, then comes the inevitable desire for drink. 
. Invalids will seldom reap the good of the comforts kind-hearted visitors 
supply. Pillows, cushions, or bed rests, whatever requires a little trouble to 
arrange, they will continually neglect, or use once or twice in a way which will 
make it appear quite unserviceable. Chairs they constantly monopolize, so that 
the patients, for whom they were intended, dare not use them. When poor 
creatures reach such stages of weakness as to be unable to help themselves in 
particular ways, it is a sad fact that the nurses grudge them a refreshing drink, 
to save themselves the trouble which would ensue. I have seen a case of this 
kind so shocking that I can hardly describe it. A poor woman, disturbed in 
mind by excess of pain, making piteous signs for something to drink, and the 
nurse, for this reason, refusing to give it. On my insisting, and giving her a 
mug of wretched cold workhouse tea, the poor creature drank it like a man 
dying in the desert, with an eagerness perfectly appalling.’ 
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ever the presence of ‘that which worketh by love’ is felt. Work 
and amusement are going on; there is cleanliness still, but with 
it movement, airiness, and comfort. Our letter from Middles- 
borough gives a pleasing picture ‘of men who, from the severe 
nature of their injuries, have been long in the hospital, taught to 
employ their fingers usefully and pleasantly in knitting comfor- 
ters and Affghan blankets, who have said, when so employed, ‘It 
helps to keep the pain off, ma’am;’ of a poor boy laid up there 
for several months, who learnt to make wreaths of tissue paper, 
with which many Christmas trees were adorned; of rough hands, 
which had never worked at anything but bricks or iron, learning 
to be skilful in delicate work.’ 

But why multiply details on a point so self-evident? It is that 
which comes from the heart, we all know, which alone can reach 
it surely. Our subject is already growing beyond our limits ; 
yet we wish to call attention to one province in which the work 
of those who ask souls for their hire, and seek no other wages, 

eculiarly lies. We allude to the reclamation of fallen women. 
This work is one for other hear’ |, other hands, than those of paid 
agents, however trustworthy ; it must be committed, it must be 
left, to the charge of those to whom the coin, long lost and 
trodden under foot, is still precious, for the sake of Him whose 
image and superscription it bears. It is vain to attempt this 
work of training and restoration, as has been attempted in many 
penitentiaries, through drill and system. 


‘A deadly hurt must have strong cure, 
Or it hath none at all.’ 


The world cannot regenerate what it has destroyed ; respect- 
ability makes no converts from such ranks as these ; yet they may 
be recruited into a higher service. There is a kind, our Lord 
Himself tells us, that goeth not out save by prayer and fasting. 
Close communion with God, eminent self-abnegation, and a 
freedom from life’s more engrossing ties, are incumbent upon 
those who, in the strength of their Master’s name, would aspire 
to cast out these darker spirits from the tenements they have 
shattered. We have compared our single women to Levites. 
Who shall say that we have not many among us such as was He of 
the better covenant,—true daugliters of consolation, with senses 
exercised to discern between good and evil ; world-wise, if it may 
be, but, above all, heart-wise,—taught by God Himself out of His 
two great books, and skilled to apply the medicines of the Word 
to the hurts of the soul? Let such put on their ‘ gentle armour? 
love, like zeal ‘ clothes us with a cloak ; and they are so safe that 
they can afford to be brave, knowing that charity takes its own 
atmosphere about with it—one disinfectant of moral evil. Such 
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Service among the Fallen. 85 


a woman will find her way to another’s heart through the exercise 
of a tact that is more to her than wisdom, and will feel it where 
sight fails. Woman’s hand is peculiarly fitted for the finer and 
more delicate workings of charity. 


‘Ipsa acies nondum falcis, tentanda sed uncis, 
Carpende manibus frondes interque legende.’ 


In her nature there is little that tends towards the abstract— 
she seeks a personal interest in all things; and this disposition, 
so often her hindrance, becomes here her highest gain. In such 
a task, the complicated play of sympathies ever at work within 
her—the dramatic faculty by means of which she so readily makes 
the feelings of others her own—find full expansion. To her, 
sympathy is power, because to her it is knowledge ; and it is this 
ability to feel with others, as well as for them, that takes ali hard- 
ness or ostentation from instruction and counsel—all implied 
superiority from pity and consolation. The woman, or man, of 
true feeling does not come down upon the sinner or sufferer from 
another region, but is always, for the time being, on a level with 
those that are addressed—able even to see things as they see 
them; and of this they are well aware. No class of persons 
seem so alive to exalted goodness, so able to discriminate between 
it and what is merely external and official, as the outcast and 
degraded. They cling to it with an affection, a reverence almost 
superstitious, as if it were a link between their souls and heaven. 
Nay, it is not too much to say, that they even feel at home with 
it—strangely familiar and confidential. Between them and 
mere worldly respectability there isa great gulf set, which they 
know that they can never overpass; not so between them and 
Christ. 

It is evident that we have among us many valuable women, 
ardently desiring to spend and to be spent in Christ’s service, 
whose habits of mind disincline them for the routine which is 
inseparably connected with organized work; who would not be 
either so happy or so useful when banded with others, as in fol- 
lowing out some equally defined work of a detached kind. Does 
not this point to our need of a recognised order of women in the 
Church—deaconesses, who might go forth to their work singly, 
or, better still, two and two, as our Lord sent His disciples? Let 
them work under the direction of the ministry, as Scripture 
readers do; and let them receive, as they do, some salary—one 
that, while it maintains the labourer, could not tempt her to 
the work. Such women might gradually supersede paid officials 
in the care of hospitals, penitentiaries, and workhouses, or might, 
as Mrs Jameson suggests, take the control of such, with that 
moral advantage which always arises from the presence of a 
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woman ‘ officially authorized, yet not hired” We are aware how 
much a higher element is needed in such places ; and we know, 
too, that it cannot be infused by the mere visiting lady, however 
kind and judicious. Inspection, exhortation, accomplish little : 
it is influence that is here needed ; and this influence must be per- 
manent, and also authorized, so as to remove it from the imputa- 
tion of interference, and to make it part of the natural order of 
things. Or, in the field of general usefulness, what a blessing 
might one or two such women become, by settling quietly in some 
village in the manufacturing or mining districts, where the people 
have high wages, but not one softening, humanizing taste, or even 
the possibility of acquiring such! A kind lady, skilled in the 
civilising arts of sewing and housewifery, and helped, perhaps, 
by a faithful and religious servant, would gradually become the 
friend of the poor, ignorant, over-tasked women, would get into 
their thouglits and ways, learn their real difficulties, and show 
them how to make home a better, happier place than it has ever 
yet been. A great change seems lately to have come across the 
spirit of Christian exertion, connected with a change in those 
upon whom it has to work. While the dark places of our land— 
places ‘ without order, where the light itself is as darkness ’—are 
many ; while, even in our more apparently favoured agricultural 
districts, the standard of morality is deplorably low, and a sort of 
old-fashioned respectability seems to have died, as regards the 
humbler classes, out of the land—such as existed in old people, 
whom we can all remember, upright and God-fearing, somewhat 
‘dark in views,’ yet of a general tone of character that made 
association with them a pleasure—signs of hope are not wanting. 
Work is at once a more difficult and a more interesting, more 
encouraging thing than it used to be. It seems to us as if it has 
more and more to lose the character of bounty, and to take that 
of help. The days of dole and almsgiving are numbered ; Lady 
Bountiful, and those she ministered to, have alike passed away ; 
the exigencies of our present time demand more costly sacrifices. 
Some of these—like that of the Hamburg Brethren, who, on 
what they call an inner mission, go and live in the jails, dress- 
ing as the convicts do, and associating with them—may at prescnt 
appear hard to us, even impossible ; but when the time for such 
comes, the strength will be given also. ‘He maketh my feet like 
hinds’ feet ; a bow of steel is broken by mine arms.’ The heroic 
age of Christianity is yet to come—its Harvest yet to be gathered 
in, in the day when ‘the plowman shall overtake the reaper, and 
the treader of grapes him that soweth seed’ Our age has many 
saddening and fearful features; but, amongst all of these—the 
absence of self-restraint, the impatience of outward rule—who, 
that goes much among the Poor, can have failed to perceive a 
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Efforts of Woman should be aided by Man. 87 


real desire for improvement; above all, a quickened, a rational 
interest in divine things, which makes us believe that the character 
of our Christian intercourse with them will change—will no 
longer be concerned with ‘ giving’ only? How affecting are the 
relations that have been established between the authoress of 
‘Ragged Homes, and her poor, loving, confiding women—be- 
tween Miss Marsh and her ‘ Navvies’—between the authoress 
of ‘Ploughing and Sowing,’ and her rude, neglected, Yorkshire 
farming boys! Do not these things prove—if proof were needed 
—how susceptible the humbler classes are, not only to Christian 
culture, but to all the kindlier affections of our nature,—more 
especially to the exquisite moral charm of refinement, that holy, 
that communicable gift ? 

We have in some degree left our subject ; indeed, we have not 
striven to keep to it too closely, feeling that to consider ‘ Our 
Single Women’ as a class apart, would be to think of them in 
too narrow aspirit. Woman, whether single or married, is linked 
with society at every turn, directly or obliquely : her action upon 
it is increasing, and her power over it is one which extends far 
beyond its apparent limits—which lasts far beyond the few short 
years in which youth and beauty make her a visible queen. As 
mother, as maiden, as wife, as friend, she is linked with man, 
through inner and intimate bonds, of which the outward are but 
asymbol. If her fall has been indeed his ‘ diminishing’—if the 
frivolity and narrowness of woman’s spirit, her inability to rise 
above the actual and personal, has too often limited man’s 
horizon, what will her ‘fulness’ be? If he has suffered from her 
poverty, how will he rejoice in her ‘ wealth’—in her more tender 
and chastened feelings, her more unselfish and expanded aims ? 
Woman has already done much for herself by herself. Let him, 
then, become in all things the helper of his help-meet ; let her 
not want his generous co-operation in aiding her to reach the 
goal of her so-evident and worthy ambition,— 


‘ At last to set herself to Him, 
Like perfect music unto noble words,’ 








Sir William Lockhart of Lee. 


Art. IV.—1. The Thurloe State Papers. 

2. The Clarendon State Papers. 

3. Fowler's Life of Sir George Douglas. 

4, Burnet’s Lives of the Dukes of Hamilton. 

5. Burnet’s History of his Own Time. 

6. Baillie’s Letters and Journals. 

7. Memoirs of Sir James Turner. 

8. Memoirs of Turenne. 

9. Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
10. Guizot’s * Histoire de Cromwell. 
11. Guizot’s ‘ Histoire de Richard Cromwell’ 
12. Vaughan’s Protectorate of Cromwell, etc. etc. 


‘Or Sir William Lockhart, our ambassador in France in these 
years, writes Mr Carlyle in his Life of Cromwell, ‘there were 
much more to be said than we have room for here. A man of 
distinguished qualities, of manifold adventures and employments, 
whose biography, if he could find any biographer with real in- 
dustry instead of sham industry, and, above all things, with human 
eyes instead of pedant spectacles, might still be worth writing 
in brief compass. He does diplomatic, warlike, and whatever 
work comes before him, in an effectual and manful manner. It 
is thought by judges, that in Lockhart the Lord Protector had 
the best ambassador of that age.’ Others competent to judge 
have spoken after the same manner—Clarendon, De Foe, God- 
win, and Guizot. ‘Sir William Lockhart,’ says Bishop Burnet, 
who knew him well, ‘ was both a wise and gallant man... .. 
I ever looked on him as the greatest man that his country pro- 
duced, next to Sir Robert Murray, It is singular that a man 
so highly gifted, and who acted so conspicuous a part in the trans- 
actions of a memorable time, should have fallen so much out of 
sight—that no one, whether with ‘insight’ or without it, should 
have made a serious effort to reinstate him in the historical 
position which is his due. There have been several interesting 
notices of him in manuals of popular biography, but all of them 
imperfect, and most of them incorrect. We propose, then, so 
far as the limited space assigned to us, permits, to make some 
slight contribution to the removal of a long injustice. As we 
must not crowd our pages with foot-notes, we may state that 
our sources of information are chiefly the Thurloe and Clarendon 
State Papers, the vast range of contemporary histories, memoirs, 
and diaries, the Scottish and English newpapers of the day; we 
have also taken one or two facts from a family memoir, which, 
though in parts mythical, is in the main to be depended on. 
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Flight to the Continent. 89 


William Lockhart was born in the year 1620. He was of the 
old Clydesdale family of Lee. Even in boyhood he displayed a 
bold and adventurous spirit. When not more than fourteen he 
fled from his father’s displeasure to the Continent, entered the 
Dutch army, and for a time had the rough experiences of a 
common soldier. His new life could not have been a pleasant 
one for a well-born Scottish youth, and he was not long in aban- 
doning it. He left Holland again, we suppose a fugitive, and, 
crossing Germany on foot, joined, at Dantzic, his maternal 
uncle, Sir George Douglas, who had been recently appointed to 
represent England in a congress called to mediate a peace be- 
tween Sweden and Poland. He had some difficulty in persuad- 
ing Douglas that he was the son of Sir James Lockhart of Lee ; 
but succeeding at last in removing the doubts of his relative, 
he became a member of the ambassador’s suite, and was treated 
with all kindness. Such is the family tradition, and there does 
not seem any reason to distrust it. It is certain that Lockhart 
was with his uncle in Poland—in whatever way he came 
there—at the age of fourteen or fifteen. He probably went 
with him to Warsaw in the spring of 1635, and in the Polish 
capital received his first introduction to courtly life. There 
is little doubt that he spent the summer at Marienburg, where 
Douglas resided during the second session of the congress alluded 
to, gaining insight into the ways of diplomacy, and into the 
system and actual condition of European politics. There were 
armies, too, in those parts. Lockhart, it is likely, was in his 
uncle’s train, when Douglas, along with the representatives of 
the other mediating powers, visited the Polish king in his camp, 
and was present at a review of his army. It must have been 
a gallant sight—a sight for young eyes to feast on—a sight to 
kindle young hearts with any fire in them intoa blaze. Besides 
infantry, there were fifteen thousand horsemen on the field, con- 
sisting mostly of Polish gentlemen, all admirably mounted, 
gorgeously caparisoned, elate with recent victories. We may 
still less doubt that the Scottish youth visited the Swedish 
‘Leaguer, which was near, and there felt the power of the 
associations which still clung, though somewhat faded, to the 
soldiers of the great Gustavus. Twenty years after this, in a 
letter from Paris, Lockhart intimates that, when a youth in 
Poland, he had his wits about him and his eyes open. 

His home-coming was sad enough. Sir George Douglas was 
recalled. On his way to England he was suddenly taken ill at 
Damin, in Pomerania, and died after an illness of twenty-four 
hours. Lockhart returned with his body, which was conveyed 
first of all in stately funeral procession to Hamburg, and thence 
by ship to Leith. It must have been in early summer of 1636 
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that he reappeared in Clydesdale, after a singular Continental 
tour—one of God’s planning—with remarkable foreshadowings 
of and preparations for his future. 

On his return to Scotland, Lockhart did not receive a cordial 
welcome. One might have expected great joy in the old house 
of Lee over the lost one found—eager and proud attention to the 
story of his adventures in foreign lands. It seems to have been 
otherwise. Sir James Lockhart’s displeasure was not removed, 
and William found little comfort in his father’s house. Ready 
enough, as he may have been, to take offence, grown restless 
too and aspiring, the result was another flight to the Continent, 
and a longer residence there. Supplied with money by his 
mother, he became a student at a Continental seat of learning. 
There is every reason to believe that this portion of his life 
was profitably spent,—though we know extremely little of it. 
When his course of study was completed, he entered as a volun- 
teer the army of France, and rose to be a captain of horse. He 
returned to his own country in the course, as we suppose, of the 
year 1645,—bringing with him perhaps Republican sympathies 
gathered in the States, and bringing also acquaintance with 
French character, French politics, and French warfare. 

The Hamiltons, his patrons, had now joined the Covenanting 
party ; and a field was opened for him in Scotland. In 1646 he 
received his commission as Colonel in the Scottish army—the 
Earl of Lanark demitting in his favour. His first active em- 
ployment we know of, was against Montrose, who was trying 
to rally in the North. In this expedition he accompanied Mid- 
dleton in a sort of diplomatic character, and was present at the 
famous interview on the Isla, in which the king’s lieutenant 
agreed to sheathe his sword, and go into voluntary exile. 
Such is the testimony of Burnet, who had conversed with Lock- 
hart on the subject. ‘ Middleton, he says, ‘took Lockhart 
with him to the interview, who told Montrose what commands 
were laid on him by the Duke of Hamilton to serve him, 
The Bishop further adds, that ‘that noble gentleman began at 
this time to show those eminent qualities, which made him after- 
wards to be so much esteemed over Europe, and his death to be 
so universally lamented.’ 

Lockhart was an officer of trust and distinction, in the un- 
happy war of the Engagement, in which the Scottish Parliament 
made a vain effort to save Charles I. from Republican wrath, 
and to give him back his crown. After the utter defeat of the 
Duke of Hamilton at Preston, he surrendered himself to the 
English army, and spent some time in England as a prisoner of 
war. His English captivity we regard as a most important event 
in his history, as indeed the turning-point in his career. 
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A Prisoner in England—Change of Views. 91 


Lockhart was sent first of all to Hull, where he remained a 
couple of months. We may well suppose that these months 
were not without their influence on him. The governor of Hull 
was a likely person to impress one of his generous and aspiring 
character, especially if he were tinged with the political idealism 
of the age: we allude to Overton, the distinguished soldier, the 
high Republican, the one in Milton’s group of noble Puritans 
whom the great poet describes as most endeared to him by the 
similitude of their studies and the suavity of his manners. 
Turner tells us, that the soldier of the Parliament showed much 
attention to the Scottish officers under his surveillance. 

From Hull, Lockhart was removed to Newcastle. He was 
there under, similar influences, and the indications are hardly to 
be mistaken. There is a significant sneer in the memoirs of Sir 
James Turner, for which we are disposed to be grateful to the 
persecuting worthy: ‘ Lockhart,’ he says, ‘might have been 
released for money, but, whether it was to save that, or to 
enjoy the too acceptable company of Paul Hobson that he re- 
mained at Newcastle, he knows best.’ That is, Lockhart was 
intimate with Paul Hobson—a very discreditable person, Sir 
James evidently thinks—with the Roundhead’s mark in his 
very name. Who was he? He was the last man with whom 
a Cavalier could have congenial fellowship—the last man with 
whom an Engager even of the most decorous sort would natu- 
rally associate. Paul Hobson was at this time deputy-gover- 
nor of Newcastle—a ‘stout’ praying soldier, of the true Crom- 
wellian type. Lieutenant-Colonel Hobson had not long ago 
signed, with his subordinate officers, in name of the ‘ garrisons 
of Newcastle and Tynemouth,’ one of those stern petitioning 
letters to the Lord General Fairfax, demanding justice against 
a royal traitor. There are other notices of him, and all of the 
same kind. The ‘acceptable company’ of Paul Hobson was 
most significant. It ie as if Colonel Lockhart were yield- 
ing to the prevalent political and religious spirit—were passing 
through its strange experiences—were putting off the Cavalier 
and putting on the Puritan. Is not this the solution of his future 
course? As a simple historical fact, we find him no more after 
this among Stuart devotees, but among men of a very different 
character. 

Obtaining his liberty, Lockhart returned to Scotland, probably 
in the autumn of 1649. He seems to have been restored at once 
to his command in the army, which was now in the hands of the 
strict Presbyterians. He is mentioned by the contemporary 
memoir-writer, Captain Hodgson, as heading, along with Ker 
and Strachan, the daring night sortie from the entrenchments 
of Leith, in which Fleetwood’s cavalry were defeated. His ready 
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employment in military service, though an Engager of distinction, 
and under the full operation of the Act of Classes—his connec- 
tion with such men as Strachan and Ker, may both be regarded 
as signs of the change in Lockhart’s views and course of life to 
which we have already pointed He had entirely broken, as it 
seems, with the so-called ‘malignants;’ he was thinking and 
feeling with such men as his relative Swinton, an active, in- 
fluential, cultivated gentleman, who took a strong part against 
all temporizing or compromise with the (mere) Royalists, and 
was one of the first Scotchmen who went over to Cromwell. 

If Lockhart was at the battle of Dunbar, it was the last 
occasion of his being in arms against the English chief. He now 
for a season disappears from public life. Not prepared, we may 
suppose, to take the extreme course of the party with whom he 
had been more recently associated—with the eye at once of a 
soldier and statesman, discerning the all but inevitable issue— 
already under the spell of Cromwell’s genius, and not without 
a leaven of Republican sentiment,—he seems to have withdrawn 
into privacy, there to await the conclusion of a struggle in which 
he saw no place for himself. It is more than likely that he had 
correspondence with the English during the summer of 1651. 
Both Overton and Hobson were in Scotland, and there is even a 
family tradition that Cromwell visited Lee, and dined under an 
old tree which still adorns the Castle lawn. There is some 
obscurity over this part of Lockhart’s life, and we do not pre- 
tend to have altogether dispelled it. Yet, even in the frag- 
mentary notices we have been compelled to present so briefly 
to our readers, there are indications of something deeper than 
royal insults urging him to the service of a new master. It 
is commonly said that Charles insulted him, and that, in dis- 
pleasure, he attached himself to Cromwell. But why did 
Charles insult him? Whence was the ‘great disdain’ that 
godless prince had for him ? 

However it came about, and under whatever motives the 
step was taken, Lockhart at an early period gave an entire ad- 
hesion to Cromwell. In 1652 he nuh his seat on the Scottish 
bench, and for three years acted as Commissioner of Justice. 
He was also chosen one of the Scottish commissioners to the 
English Parliament, to arrange the terms of union between the 
two countries. He was called by Cromwell and his council 
of officers to attend the Parliament of 1653, and was one of those 
who, in obedience to the summons, appeared at Whitehall. He 
sat again for the county of Lanark in the Parliament which 
assembled in September of the following year. He was not un- 
known in the transactions of the great national convention, as 
the journals of the House of Commons testify. 
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Lockhart’s frequent visits to London, in fulfilment of his Par- 
liamentary duties, brought him into contact with the leading men 
there. He was received apparently into the intimacies of the 
Cromwell circle, and in 1654, by marriage with his niece, Robina 
Sewster, became the relative of the Lord Protector of the British 
Empire. He received, as it was said perhaps somewhat sneeringly, 
a more than royal dowry with his wife. The palace and park of 
Falkland, the castle and park of Stirling, the lordship of Kelso, 
—all these were, either now, or in the course of the few follow- 
ing years of Cromwell’s government, bestowed on him. He was 
also made Keeper of the Signet, and ‘had the great fees of the 
Secretary’s office. He soon needed all these sources of revenue. 

In 1655, the affairs of Scotland were entrusted to a Council of 
State, over which Lord Broghill came down to preside. Lock- 
hart was removed from the bench, to be one of its members— 
the only other Scotchman in it being Swinton. Though not 
nominally its head, it is said that he was Cromwell’s principal 
adviser in Scottish matters. ‘The raising, writes Baillie, ‘ of 
all the three last Parliaments ; the speaking of a crown and title 
of a king or emperor, which some think is not vain; the putting 
of Ireland under his son Henry, and Scotland under a council of 
only some six or seven officers of the army, and chiefly of his 
niece Robina Sewster’s husband, the young Laird of Lee, made 
great malcontent in the minds of most. The Glasgow Professor 
was a good man, and we believe he hated sin with his deepest 
hatred ; but, next to sin, he hated a remonstrant* or a sectary. 
Lockhart had something of both; and we may accept his testi- 
mony concerning the eminent political position the ‘ young Laird 
of Lee’ had attained, without regarding much the malcontent 
of which he speaks. If it be the case that Lockhart had so great 
an influence with the English ruler, both the fact itself, and its 
fruits, lead us to a high estimate of his political capacity. But 
we shall not debate the matter with the Professor, especially as 
the Scottish grievance, so far as the heir of Lee is concerned, is 
very soon to be removed. 

We find Lockhart making application in the last month of the 
year for leave to visit London on family business; the news- 
papers of January intimate his early departure for the south. 
His visit to the capital was opportune. Cromwell had great de- 
signs in Continental politics. With his military genius, his 
marvellous history, his religious sympathies, and the conflict- 
stir of the Reformation not yet settled down, it could not be 
otherwise. But he was no visionary. He had his idealism 

1 The Remonstrants were the extreme Presbyterian party who drew off from 
Charles after the Battle of Dunbar—though disposed to be loyal, they were, at 


least, as much afraid of the King as of Cromwell. Upon the accepted prin- 
ciples of the time, they were the theoretically consistent party. 
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thoroughly in hand. ‘With the lofty aims of an Apostle of God, 
he conjoined the caution and shrewdness of tlie statesman. He 
did not allow himself to be tempted to rash enterprises for the 
‘Protestant Interest.” Both Spain and France eagerly sought his 
friendship, and he resolved to listen to the overtures of the latter. 
Mazarin was not a bigot; he was pliable, he could be of im- 
mediate service, he might enter into some of the Protector’s 
Continental schemes if these should tend to weaken Spain. Be- 
sides, it was desirable to get into friendly connection with the 
French Reformed—still powerful and aspiring—too near the 
glorious past to have lost its impulses and ambitions. Cromwell 
had, accordingly, turned aside from the traditional policy of Eng- 
land, and had just become the ally of Louis XIV. It was a 
great event, and recognised as such. With exceeding pomp and 
rejoicing the treaty was proclaimed, both in London and Paris. 
Heraldry did its utmost; canons thundered; bonfires blazed ; 
banquet tables groaned. The Pope, it was said, could not open 
his lips for a moment or two after he heard of the dire event. 
It only remained that England should reciprocate the civility of 
France,—that, as the latter had already its representative at the 
Court of the Lord Protector, the former should send its repre- 
sentative to the Court of Louis. This civility, indeed, Mazarin 
would have fain dispensed with; but Cromwell would take no 
denial. The new embassy required a man of the highest order, 
one who could sympathize with Cromwell’s own vast conceptions, 
and who, at the same time, was keen-eyed, prudent, vigorous, 
practical, whose heart was with the Puritan ruler and whose 
energy of character was a reflection of his master’s, while in diplo- 
matic and political ability he was a match for the Italian priest- 
statesman. The Protector had strong and able men around him, 
trained to deal with high affairs much as he himself had been in 
the civil and military conflicts of the last fifteen years; but he 
passed them by, and made choice of William Lockhart. There 
could have been no stronger evidence of Cromwell’s estimate of 
the capacity and character of the young Scotchman. Lockhart, 
as it seems, went to London to carry out his marriage-contract : 
this was the work which he found awaiting him on his arrival. 
In the beginning of April (1656) we find him making his pre- 
parations for departure. He sailed on the 24th of that month, 
and next morning landed at Dieppe. He was received with great 
honours. The governor of the city came almost to the ship to 
meet him; the people thronged the streets, and shouted their 


1 Mr Carlyle, misled by Noble, has given the date of Lockhart’s appointment 
incorrectly. He went to France, as stated, in April 1656, not in December 
1655. His Commission or Patent appointing him Ambasssador ‘ Plenipoten- 
tiary,’ is dated 30th December 1656, O. 8S. 
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acclamations and good wishes; the magistrates visited him at 
his lodgings, and presented an address, expressing their high 
respect for the Protector. When he went to dine with the 
governor, he was welcomed with salutes of artillery. Honour, 
withal, is apt to be expensive, and Lockhart’s moralizing on his 
Dieppe ovation indicates no giddiness of brain. ‘IfI should find,’ 
he writes, an equal high reception in other places as I have 
found in this, the honour they do me would be very chargeable 
to the State, or verily burdensome to me. The high reception, 
though expensive, was useful. It was a practical indication to 
him of the Commonwealth’s position and influence in France. 

Declining the proffered attentions of the Duke of Longueville, 
Governor of Normandy, he travelled quietly onwards. On 
Whitsun morning he made his entry into Paris, attended by a 
body-guard of twenty horsemen. All outward civility was shown 
him. Three days after his arrival, he was taken to Court in the 
royal carriages, and had his first audience of the French monarch. 
For a season he was the novelty of the gay capital. ‘ All the 
talk of Paris,’ wrote Sir George Radcliffe, ‘is about the English 
ambassador or agent; he is well attended by gentlemen and 
pages, and eight lacqueys.’ 

In reality, Lockhart was not very welcome; and Mazarin, 
while he gave promises and compliments, seemed disposed to keep 
him at a distance. The Cardinal, in fact, had his own difficulties 
and perplexities at the time; the French clergy were assembled 
and they were not in the most tractable humour: a peace with 
Spain began to be seriously thought of. Lockhart was, however, 
invited to accompany the Court to Compiegne in the beginning 
of June (a distinction conferred on the representative of no other 
State): he accepted the invitation, and was henceforth in close 
attendance upon the King and Cardinal, whether they were in 
the repose and luxury of Paris, or in the campaign overseeing the 
conduct of the marshals. ‘ Lockhart,’ says Guizot, ‘received a 
welcome cold enough—sometimes even disagreeable ; but he was 
skilful as well as high-spirited, and he spoke in the name of a 
master of whom the Cardinal had need: he surmounted the 
difficulties of his situation, and soon became the object of Maza- 
rin’s caresses, who was too clever not to perceive how much it 
concerned him to make sure of the good will of a man so able, 
and of such influence with the Protector.’ 

It is, of course, impossible to enter with completeness or detail 
into Lockhart’s work in France, as the representative of the 
Commonwealth. We must both select and compress ; and neither 
iseasy. But necessity makes no difference between the easy 
and the difficult. 

It may be said generally of his ordinary work as ambassador, 
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that it was done wisely and vigorously. No man of his time 
more remarkably combined high spirit and prudence; while he 
was ready to assert the dignity of his country in the way his 
master loved, he did so without giving offence. The shield of 
the ‘ Civis Romanus’ was never more effectively thrown over the 
subjects of England in a foreign country, than when Lockhart 
was ambassador of the Commonwealth at Paris; and yet never 
did a foreign minister stand in higher favour in the court to which 
he was deputed. 

One aspect of Lockhart’s mission to France is of peculiar in- 
terest, and we shall briefly allude to it. He went there some- 
what in the character of a Protestant Legate. This circumstance 
was avowed, and it gave the French Government considerable 
uneasiness. The alarming thought of a Protestant propagan- 
dism in Flanders, with Cromwell at its head, had passed across 
the mind of Mazarin; at an earlier period, it had been the sub- 
ject of communication with the French ambassador in London ; 
and betore Lockhart went to Paris, Bordeaux had spoken rather 
strongly and bitterly on the religious character of his mission. 
The French Court, however, laid its suspicions and dislikes aside. 
Lockhart, soon after his arrival in France, introduced the condition 
of the Vaudois to the attention of the Cardinal, and successfully 
pressed their case on the sympathy of his Eminence. A few 
months later, we find him still more urgent. Bad news had 
come from the valleys, and, in a succession of interviews with 
Mazarin, he pled their cause so earnestly, that a letter, threatening 
the military intervention of France on their behalf, was sent to 
the ruler of Savoy. The result appears to have been such as 
was desired. The winter in the valleys passed quietly over; at 
least the letters of Pell and Morland are all but silent in regard 
tothem. On other occasions, the Vaudois were indebted to him ; 
he was always their willing advocate. It is an interesting cir- 
cumstance, that the last letter of Cromwell which Mr Carlyle 
has recorded, is one to Sir W. Lockhart on the sufferings of the 
Alpine confessors: in it we have the testimony, worth preserv- 
ing, that the Protector was ‘abundantly satisfied with those 
many signal marks which his ambassador had always hitherto 
given of his truly Christian zeal and tenderness on their regard.’ 
‘IT knew, Thurloe had written to Lockhart in another letter 
on the same subject, ‘that the affection your Excellency brings 
to this is equal to the sufficiency you have unto all other busi- 
ness. He seems to have made the due impression on the 
French Court; and, as Mr Carlyle remarks, ‘there came no 
new massacre on the poor people of the valleys; their griev- 
ances were again settled, scared away for a season by negotia- 
tion. 
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To some extent Lockhart exercised a similar influence, in be- 
half of the Reformed, in the kingdom of France. Among other 
cases mentioned by him we have the following: A Protestant 
schoolmaster, who had once been a Romish priest, was tried be- 
fore the Parliament of Paris. A barbarous sentence was passed 
against him. He was to have his goods confiscated, his ears cut 
off, his body scourged, and then he was be sent to the galleys 
for life. His crime was marriage. Even under the Edict of 
Nantes, it was held that, though a priest might become a Pro- 
testant, he could not enter into wedlock, for that implied a breach 
of vow in a matter indifferent, and not of necessary obligation. 
We could hardly have a truer specimen of inquisitorial subtlety. 
Romanists and Reformed were alike interested in the case,—the 
one eager for the execution of the sentence in all its rigour, 
the other as earnest for its remission. The nuncio pled the 
views of the former, the ambassador of the Lord Protector pled 
the views of the latter. It was a pitched battle between the 
legates of the two faiths. But Lockhart was successful. The 
man was pardoned, and permitted to continue teaching in the 
capital. ‘The famous case of Nismes, given by Clarendon and 
Neal as a signal proof of Cromwell’s power over Mazarin, we 
believe to have been arranged by the prompt action of Lockhart 
himself; so we gather from his letters. He interposed proprio 
motu; and it was not the arrogant dictation of the Protector, but 
the skill and energy of his minister, backed, of course, by the 
known feelings of Whitehall, that arrested the uplifted hand of 
Catholic vengeance. Clarendon’s account of this affair bears 
the aspect of great exaggeration. It is quite inconsistent with 
the tone of Lockhart’s correspondence, which represents Mazarin 
as indeed disposed, out of deference to Cromwell, to befriend the 
Reformed—yet sometimes obliged by the French clergy to take 
even reactionary steps. 

The Protector was extremely desirous, for various reasons, to 
have a firm footing on the Continent. It may be said to have been 
the chief object of Lockhart’s mission to secure the consent and 
co-operation of France to the obtaining for England a strong 
maritime fortress across the Channel. We see at once how there 
should have been the greatest objections to this, both on political 
and religious grounds. It would make the aspiring and warlike 
representative of freedom and religion a Continental power, while 
Britain herself would be only more secure in her insular seclu- 
sion. In other respects, too, the negotiation entrusted to Lock- 
hart’s care was sufficiently difficult and delicate. 

The English ambassador brought the subject under the notice 
of Mazarin at an early period, and received a more cordial re- 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. LXXI. G 
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sponse than might have been anticipated. Mazarin proposed 
that, in the course of the summer, Mardyke—a coast city of 
Flanders—should be besieged by the combined forces of the 
two powers, and, on its capture, transferred to England. The 
proposal was well taken; but it was not sufficient. Mardyke 
was only a ‘pendicle’ of Dunkirk, and, without the latter city, 
was not of much value. Lockhart, accordingly, suggested the sur- 
render of both places to his master. But to this the Cardinal 
objected; and nothing was definitely settled. Nor was any 
definite arrangement to be easily accomplished. Lockhart’s 
first efforts in diplomacy were disheartening. Mazarin was 
slippery as an eel—it seemed impossible to hold him. ‘ There is 
not a more inconstant man living,’ wrote the perturbed ambas- 
sador, ‘that with greater confidence can say and unsay... . 
Nothing will do with him but round dealing” He even en- 
treated that letters of recall might be sent him, which, happily, 
never came. Firm withal, and self-possessed, refusing to be led 
aside from the direct line of English interests,—skilfully using 
the opportunity afforded by the results of the summer’s campaign, 
which were not favourable to France, he at length gained }'s 
pee Mazarin came to terms. In the last month of the year, 
ockhart went to England with the good news. He had fairly 
‘won his spurs,’ and found a hearty welcome at Whitehall. 

After spending a few weeks in England, Sir William Lock- 
hart—the Protector had knighted him—returned to Paris. He 
returned in possession of plenipotentiary authority to treat with 
the King’of France or his representatives. He had still some 
difficulty with the French statesmen in drawing out the formal 
instrument—and he had even to be a little rough with them. 
Their little combats over, their questions of etiquette solved, a 
military league between the two countries was at last ready for 
signature. Before the signing, Lockhart had a grand reception 
at Court. He had gone down to the coast to bring up his wife 
and children. On his return, he was met at St Denis by the 
royal carriages, in one of which he entered the city, followed by 
a splendid train. In equal state he went a day or two after to 
the Louvre, ‘ passing through the regiment of guards and the 
hundred Switzers to his audience in the king’s chambers.’ Louis 
‘received him with all possible demonstrations of honour and 
affection.” In a word, there were three days of very grand and 
expensive ceremonial, and thereafter the treaty was signed on 
the 23d of March. 

The main articles of the treaty were, that in April (s'il se peut) 
Dunkirk and Mardyke should be besieged by an army of 20,000 
French and 6000 English, the English fleet co-operating, and, 
on their capture, given over to England; that, if the French 
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Marshal thought it essential, Gravelines should first be taken, 
and, in that case, put into the hands of Cromwell as a security ; 
that no treaty should be made with Spain during the ensuing 
twelve months, save with the mutual consent of the contracting 
parties. 

And now we find Sir William Lockhart all eagerness for the 
campaign, all activity in preparation for it. But, to his heart’s 
grief, he had to contend with a full blown red-tapeism,—a thing 
by no means confined to Downing Street and the nineteenth 
century. April passed, and not a single soldier of the Common- 
wealth had yet set foot on Continental ground. It was not 
till the end of May that the English troops began to arrive at 
Boulogne. Lockhart hastened down to welcome them. Three 
thousand had already landed when he reached the coast, and 
their comrades shortly followed. Before advancing to unite with 
their allies, the ‘immortal six thousand’ were reviewed. They 
were all newly arrayed for the field—red coats bright, pikes and 
matchlocks in perfect order—a gallant sight for English eyes 
in a foreign land. Lockhart went from company to company, 
making gracious speeches, and awakening a great enthusiasm. 

After a short delay, the English regiments marched along the 
coast, under the command of Sir John Reynolds, their General- 
in-chief, Every possible attention was shown them. A troop of 
King’s Guards, placed at the disposal of Reynolds, marched at 
their head. The officers were furnished with a plentiful measure of 
wine and beer, and were permitted to purchase their tents at the 
royal reduction. Thoughtful and kind provision was made for 
the sick. Lockhart grew suspicious. What could these singular 
courtesies and kindnesses mean? He found the explanation at 
Montreuil. Here the tidings met him that Turenne had formed 
the siege of Cambray, instead of holding himself free to take 
united action with the English, in terms of the treaty. He was 
indignant ; and, without delay, rode on to the Court at Abbeville. 
He upbraided the Cardinal in no measured terms:—‘I dare hardly 
write,’ he said, ‘of what has happened to Whitehall. It would be 
only just that I should arrest the march at least of the three thou- 
sand sent across at the expense of my master.’ It is difficult to 
say what blame attached to the French statesman. Cromwell had 
not adhered to the letter of the treaty; Mazarin had strongly 
complained of his delay: there may really have been good mili- 
tary reasons for Turenne’s attempt on Cambray, which was an im- 
portant place, and offered, with its feeble garrison, the chance 
of an easy capture. There was a little scolding on the one hand, 
and apologizing on the other; and so the storm blew past. 

Lockhart returned to the English, who had been continuing 
their march, and had now advanced as far as Reé. About the 
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20th of June they reached Ribblemont, where ‘the King, the 
Queen mother, and Monsieur, with the rest of the Court, came to 
view them drawn out in twelve battalions with colours flying.’ 
Much satisfaction was expressed at the sight of so many brave 
men, who, on their part, had learnt French enough to be polite, 
and, republican as they were, shouted ‘Vive le Roi!’ ‘There 
were graceful speeches on either side. ‘His Highness,’ said the 
ambassador of England to the young monarch, ‘has commanded 
the officers and soldiers of these forces to have the same zeal for 
your Majesty’s service they have always expressed for his own, 
and hopes that the same success God has blessed them with in 
his service shall attend them in that of your Majesty.’ The 
future revocator of the Edict of Nantes, with ready courtesy, ex- 
pressed himself ‘ravished with so great a testimony of the affec- 
tion of a prince whom he had always regarded as the greatest 
and happiest in Europe.’ How little either party imagined the 
practical meaning of these compliments! A few days after this, 
the ‘six thousand joined Turenne amid great demonstrations ot 
joy. 

Meanwhile, a serious disaster had overtaken the French arms. 
By one of the most skilful and daring actions of the war, the 
Prince of Condé had broken through the lines of his rival, 
and entered the city of Cambray with three thousand men. 
The siege was raised; the whole prospects of the summer were 
clouded ; everything was thrown into confusion. 

We pass over the diplomatic and other warfare of the suc- 
ceeding weeks. It was now the month of August; the siege 
and taking of the Montmédy, an inland fortress, had intervened ; 
Dunkirk and Mardyke were untouched. Lockhart, though dis- 
posed to make allowance for Mazarin’s position, and, we may add, 
for the sensibilities of a warlike people, grew extremely uneasy. 
His urgencies, which had never ceased, became more and 
more pressing ; and at last they seemed to be successful. Tur- 
enne marched towards the coast; there was yet time for im- 
portant actions there. But again there was another siege. ‘I 
cannot enter Flanders,’ said the Marshal, ‘without a pass 
upon the Lys;’ and he sat down before St Venant. Happily 
the interruption was brief. The Lys stronghold was in a day 
or two carried by assault; English valour, if not English disci- 
pline, being greatly signalized. The ‘pass’ was gained; the 
way was clear; there was no more excuse. Yet still there was 
disappointment: Turenne turned aside to raise the siege of 
Ardres, which had just been commenced by the Spaniards. 
English patience was almost gone. Lockhart wrote home that 
he had come to the conclusion that there was no serious inten- 
tion of fulfilling the treaty, at least during the present campaign, 
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and that he had resolved to give up his attendance on the 
French Court, with which he seems to have felt he could stoop 
to higgle no more. 

The Protector himself now took pen in hand. On the same 
day—the 10th September—he wrote two characteristic letters 
to his ambassador, letters at once firm and reasonable, authoriz- 
ing him to deal strongly and decisively with the French Court. 
But, before these letters could have had any effect—could have 
even reached their destination—Reynolds informed his master 
that the allies were in good earnest making for the sea-side ; and, 
at the same time, he sent the request of the French Marshal to 
Montague, that he would draw near the coast of Flanders with 
his fleet. Mardyke was actually besieged in the end of the 
month, taken almost without an effort, and put into the posses- 
sion of England. 

But this was not the fulfilment of the treaty. Mardyke, with- 
out Dunkirk, was of little value; at least it could not be easily 
held alone without a vast expenditure. Upon receiving the letters 
of the Protector to which we have alluded, Lockhart (we are 
told) went post to Court. Backed by the strong words, and, at 
the same time, by the liberal offers of his master, he succeeded 
in obtaining an order from Mazarin to Turenne, that, if the 
thing were at all possible, Dunkirk or Gravelines should yet be 
attempted before the close of the military season. With this order 
in his portfolio, he came down to Flanders, and found the Mar- 
shal at Mardyke. We cannot say what effect was produced on 
the great soldier. Perhaps he was induced to promise a trial of 
the one place or the other, as he led his army to Gravelines, with 
apparently serious intentions: but the opening of the sluices by 
the enemy obliged him to retire. 

Lockhart, after his interview with Turenne, crossed to 
England, and arrived at Whitehall on the 3d of October. He 
found his Highness, we dare say, not in the best of humours, 
yet somewhat sweetened by recent events, and, now that action 
was commenced, eager to press it on. Neither of the two 
English soldiers saw any difficulty in the siege of Dunkirk ; 
and they were not without hope apparently of bringing Turenne 
to agree with them. In a few days, Lockhart returned to 
Flanders. He had an interview with the Marshal. He made 
the creat offer of five thousand of his master’s veterans, in addition 
to the troops which had served under Reynolds during the sum- 
mer, and the two thousand recruits recently sent over,—an offer 
which would have raised the English contingent to twelve thou- 
sand men ;? he offered also ‘ provisions for man and horse, with 





' This offer of Cromwell seems not to have been noticed by recent historians. 
M. Guizot seems quite unaware of it, as also Mr Carlyle. Both these writers 
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ammunition and artillery in whatever amount desired ;’ so earnest 
was the Protector for the possession of a strong position on the 
Continent. It was all in vain. The Marshal was immoveable. 
He seems even to have given unnecessary offence, by proposing 
that Mardyke should be ‘slighted.’ Lockhart returned to White- 
hall, in disappointment and displeasure. How completely the 
story of this summer’s campaign refutes the views of the fabulists, 
whether of the seventeenth or the nineteenth century, in regard 
to Cromwell’s power over Mazarin! The truth is, that Cromwell 
knew his position too well, and had too much good sense to think 
of putting on the airs some of his admirers so fondly describe. 
England had grounds of complaint. Faith had not been kept 
with her. The Protector, notwithstanding, did not think it ex- 


pedient to break up the French alliance. He contented himself 


with making his displeasure known, and insisting that France 
should pay for her defaulting. Lockhart was instructed to urge 
that the whole expenses of the ensuing winter—even of the 
garrison at Mardyke—should come from the French exchequer. 
The Cardinal gave in to the demand, and, it may be said, did 
what he could to make amends for the past. 

We cannot pause to narrate the various incidents of a winter 
of affliction and gloom. Spring came in its time. Under a 
new treaty of a more stringent character, the siege of Dunkirk 
was looked forward to in France as the grand dessein of the 
season ; and the preparations for it went briskly forward. By 
the middle of April the French army was mustering. 

In the beginning of May (1658), Lockhart went to England 
to expedite and organize. On the 16th of that month he came 
back to Mardyke. He found the French Court at Abbeville, 
and the French army ready to march. The delay now was with 
the English. A General had not yet been appointed in the 
place of Reynolds, who had unfortunately been drowned crossing 
the Channel. There was not even a Major-General with the 
troops. The recruits, however, were coming over. And before 
the letter of the ambassador, dated 20th May, earnestly en- 
treating the appointment and speedy mission of a General, 
reached Whitehall, a commission as such, in his own favour, was 
on its way. Within a week after its arrival, ‘two passes on 
the river had been gained,—the one by the French, the other by 
the English; the besiegers had completed their line, and en- 
trenched themselves,’ 

Notwithstanding frequent and vigorous sorties, the siege went 


we may add, exaggerate the effect of the two letters of Cromwell alluded to in 
the text. Turenne was in full march to the coast before they could have had 
any influence; and, though enforced by a special mission of Lockhart and by 
far greater offers, they failed in their main object. 
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briskly forward. Lockhart—a true soldier—seems to have 
thrown himself heartily into the work. ‘I find, wrote Lord 
Falconbridge from Calais, whither he had come on a compli- 
mentary visit to the young monarch of France, ‘they infinitely 
esteem my Lord Lockhart, for his courage, care, and enduring 
the fatigue beyond all men they ever saw.’ 

But Dunkirk was too important to be given up by the enemy, 
without a strong effort for its relief. Its investment took the 
Spanish chiefs by surprise. As soon as they heard of it, a great 
council of war was held, and they resolved to assemble their 
forces without delay. No time was lost. On the 6th or 7th 
of June, Don Juan and Conde marched from Ypres. Taking 
a slightly circuitous route, their advanced guard appeared in 
sight of the besiegers’ lines on the 12th, and on the 13th the 
whole army was seen approaching among the Dunes. They 
did not come unexpected. Turenne had information of their 
projected advance at an early period, and, if we may trust 
Morgan, a council of war in the allied camp had come to the 
resolution of offering or accepting battle under the walls of 
the beleaguered town. Turenne, it is likely, was also aware of 
the insufficient equipment of the relieving force, or correctly 
judged, from the haste of the whole proceeding, that it must be 
far from complete; and he made up his mind to fight at once. 
On the afternoon of the 13th, he sent an officer to Lockhart at 
Mardyke (the headquarters of the English, who carried on the 
siege on the Mardyke side), to intimate a battle on the morrow, 
and asking him to march his men over to the Dunes. The 
message was hardly expected, but it was welcome. ‘The bearer 
of it would have entered into explanations with the English 
General; the latter waived them. ‘The Marshal, he said, ¢ shall 
tell me his reasons after the battle, if he think fit.’ 

Lockhart, at the time, was suffering from severe illness. 
Nevertheless, at darkgrowing, he put himself at the head of his 
regiments, and about daybreak joined the French. It was yet 
early morning, when the soldiers of Turenne and Lockhart 
moved out from their entrenchments to attack the enemy. Be- 
tween the two armies the distance was about a couple of miles, and 
the advance of the allies was at once perceived by the Spanish 
picquets. They gave the alarm, and the Spanish officers were 
quickly at their posts; first among them the Duke of York, who 
clearly recognised among the approaching columns, and not 
surely without strong emotion, the red coats of his countrymen. 
The Spanish captains were not so cordial and united as their 
opponents. Don Juan was eager for combat; Condé had 
strongly urged delay, till they brought together all their strength 
of men and material. ‘ Retire, said the proud Austrian, ‘ Ke- 
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tire!’ the day on whch the French shall dare to combat, shall 
be the brightest that ever shone on the arms of his Catholic 
Majesty” ‘That it will be,’ was the sarcastic answer of the 
more cautious Frenchman, ‘if you then give orders to retreat.’ 
Don Juan was obstinate, and he was soon to have the fighting 
he desired. ‘Turenne drew near his lines. ‘Saw you ever a 
battle?’ asked the foreboding Condé of the young Duke of 
Gloucester. The English prince replied that he never had. 
‘Then in half an hour you shall see one lost.’ 

Kither army was divided into two wings. The right wing of 
the allies, resting on the canal between Dunkirk and Furnes, 
under the immediate orders of Turenne, was opposed to the 
Spanish left wing, under the Prince of Condé; the left wing of 
the allies, under Lockhart, in which were the English regiments, 
along with a strong body of French cavalry, and which rested 
on the sea, was opposed to the Spanish right wing, commanded 
by Don Juan. At eight o’clock the allies reached the Spanish 
lines, and at once attacked them. Lockhart’s own regiment be- 
gan the battle, by assaulting the flower of the Spanish infantry, 
posted, as it seemed, impregnably on the highest of the sand- 
hills ; and, at the same time, a body of English foot, which had 
been placed among the cavalry on the strand, charged ‘the enemy’s 
flank. There was at the very first a severe loss of English 
officers. The red coats, nothing daunted, with true Puritan 
energy and courage pressed still on ; and, almost. out of breath, 
crossed pikes with their antagonists. They fought in every way 
at a fearful disadvantage, and were fiercely and obstinately met. 
But the memories of Marston Moor and Worcester hung over 
them; the honour of England and their never- conquered 
chief was in their hands, and they must win. The Spaniards 
broke, and, to all intents, the battle was gained. ‘After the 


hottest dispute that I ever saw,’ wrote Lockhart on the night of 


the battle, ‘it pleased God to give us success, and with that ad- 
vantage, as the enemy, seeing their best men forced on their most 
advantageous post, did not, in all the rest of the battle, behave 
themselves as I expected. The rout was universal, but not so 
closely pursued by the French horse as I could have wished.’ 
It is not easy to get at the truth concerning battles. If we may 
trust some English statements, Turenne was not so successful on 
the right wing as his friends on the left. However this may 
have been, by noon the Spanish army was beaten everyw here : 
three or four thousand prisoners, among whom were many oflicers 
in high command, were taken; and if the soldiers of the Com- 
monwealth did not achieve all that was claimed for them, they 
at least carried off the highest honours of the field. 

The battle took place on Friday. On Sabbath morning, the 
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news arrived in London, to turn gloomy anxieties into great re- 
joicings. The ministers communicated the information to their 
flocks, and from many a Puritan worshipper, devout thanks- 
givings arose to the God of Battles, that the great enemy of the 
faith had been so sorely smitten, and the interests of Charles 
Stuart received so heavy a blow; peculiarly fervent was the 
gratitude, we may think, of his Highness’ Council, who had spent 
the day of battle in prayer. 

There were many compliments and congratulations on this 
auspicious occasion. A day or two after the victory, the Duc de 
Crequi was sent over to London to return the complimentary 
visit of Lord Falconbridge. He was the bearer of a letter from 
Louis to the Protector, written in the most friendly style. ‘I 
have informed,’ said the young king, ‘my cousin, the Duke of 
Crequi, of my intentions, as also in regard to the details of that 
action, that he may relate them to you. I cannot, however, but 
take the opportunity of saying in this letter, that the Lord 
Lockhart, your ambassador to me, has signalized himself by his 
valour and conduct in the recent encounter, and that the troops 
which you have sent me have, after his example, given extra- 
ordinary proofs of nobleness and courage.’ Mazarin wrote in the 
like terms to Lockhart himself. Whitelock has this brief notice : 
‘June 6, 1658.—News came of the total defeat given to the 
Spanish army, which came to relieve Dunkirk, and of the gal- 
lant services performed by the English, wherein the Lord 
Ambassador Lockhart gained much honour.’ 

The siege lasted ten days longer. On the 24th of June 
Dunkirk capitulated ; next day, the French King gave the keys 
to Lockhart with his own hands, and the English General rode 
with his regiments into ‘his Highness’ town of Dunkirk,’ ren- 
dering thanks to God for ‘ this great mercy.’ 

The taking of Dunkirk, and its transference to England, pro. 
duced a vast sensation. The Protector and his Council ordered a 
day of general thanksgiving. Strange rumours flew through the 
Low Countries. Even the States-General became alarmed. ‘ We 
would rather,’ said De Witt, ‘that the Protector employed his 
arms elsewhere.” Lockhart himself had very great impressions 
of the event. He felt that a basis for the future, which he, with 
his master, contemplated, or at least thought possible, had been 
secured. When I consider, he wrote on the day of the surren- 
der, ‘ what God has done, and how much this day of small things 
may contribute to the carrying on of a blessed and a glorious work, 
which may extend itself to all the corners of Europe, I confess I 
can but rejoice in the midst of my private aftlictions.’ In another 
letter, some weeks later, he thus gave expression to his aspira- 
tions and hopes: ‘God’s people, I am confident, will find one 
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day that the Lord’s design will not be confined to so narrow an 
imprisonment as Dunkirk.’ He had hopes of seeing ere long an 
a an republic erected in Flanders: that had been appa- 
rently in Cromwell’s thoughts from the first, as we learn from 
one of Lockhart’s first letters from Paris. ‘If it please the 
Lord,’ he wrote to Thurloe, ‘ to give that (which, as to all fair ap- 

earance, He hath brought to the birth) strength to bring forth, 
I doubt not but a goodly child shall become, which shall own 
his Highness and England as one of its best godfathers.’ These 
were not the dreams of the brain-stricken in an era of excite- 
ment. They were the thoughts of statesmen and soldiers, the 
equal of any who have acted on the high places of the earth. 
They give us glimpses into thoughts, anticipations, fireside con- 
versations, with which Whitehall was not unfamiliar, and which 
any day might have gone forth in fleets and armies to enter- 
prises of stupendous magnitude and issue—glimpses, too, let us 
add, into the scope of William Lockhart’s soul. 

Lockhart was made governor of the city which he had done so 
much to secure for his country, and in whose possession he had so 
deep an interest, retaining still the office of ambassador, and also 
that of general-in-chief of the English troops, part of which, under 
the immediate command of Morgan, were now fighting in the 
army of Turenne. Perhaps no part of his life exhibits more 
remarkably his gifts and energy, than the few succeeding months 
during which he still remained the minister of Cromwell,—watch- 
ing over the campaign, holding continual diplomatic intercourse 
with Mazarin, corresponding with Thurloe, gathering stores of 
ammunition and provisions, acting himself as engineer-in-chief 
of the new and more perfect fortifications which were being 
erected, superintending every thing in the internal manage- 
ment of the city. These points, however, must be left without 
illustration. Lockhart ruled the Catholics of Dunkirk in the 
spirit of a substantial toleration ; but, at the same time, it was his 
desire that Dunkirk might be Protestant as quickly as possible. 
Thus we find him requesting that men of character and gifts 
might be sent across, ‘that, as they had gained the victory 
over the persons of their adversaries, they might also overcome 
their errors. He was anxious that aid might be given to 
enable suffering members of the Reformed Church to settle 
under his protection. While his gates were wide open te 
Catholics departing, they were closed to Catholic incomers. 
In this way, in course of time, and quietly, he might attain his 
end. With Dunkirk Protestant, and its harbours open to the 
fleets of England, ‘an admirable outpost of defence and sally- 
port of attack, his master would have far more decisive influ- 
ence on the Continent, both morally and materially, There 
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are important hints in Lockhart’s letters of this period. Crom- 
well, it appears, would not have objected to the prosecution of 
a joint war with France against Spain, nor would he have ob- 
jected to a share in the spoils. The Cardinal, no doubt, saw 
whither the course of events was tending. He declined a closer 
league with Cromwell. It was, perhaps, to divert from vaster 
schemes, that he whispered Ostend in the ears of the English 
minister. 

We may notice, as a curious episode in the history of an ex- 
tremely Popish city, that it had, under Lockhart’s government, 
a Puritan Sabbath. He made no law of compulsory attendance 
on public service, but he forbade on the Sabbath all trade and 
public amusement. ‘Your Lordship,’ he wrote to the Secretary, 
‘would have admired to see the posture this town was in last 
Lord’s day—not a shop open, nor anything indecent to be seen.’ 
For nearly two years in the old Flanders town the Sunday came 
not with its wonted pastimes, but with noiseless streets and grave 
countenances, and no sounds of mirth save those of Christian 
worship. 

But the schemes, or ambitions, or dreams of the Puritan 
statesmen, were unexpectedly overthrown. On the 3d (13th) 
of September—his birth-day—Cromwell died. What shall we 
have now? was at once the universal speculation. Fears and 
hopes were alike disappointed. ‘Contrary to all expectation,’ 
says Clarendon, ‘the earthquake was attended with no signal 
alteration. It was believed that Lambert would be at the head 
of the army, and that Monk in Scotland would never submit to 
be under him. Besides the expectation the King had from the 
general affection of the kingdom, he had fair promises from men of 
interest in it, and of command in the army, who professed to pre- 
pare for such a conjuncture as this; and that the disorder arising 
from Cromwell’s death might dispose Lockhart to depend upon 
tlie best title, seemed a reasonable expectation. But nothing of 
all this fell out. Never monarch, after he had inherited a crown 
of many descents, died in more silence nor with less alteration ; 
and there was the same or a greater calm in the kingdom than 
there had been before.’ It may have been with other parties, 
as Clarendon represents, but Lockhart was heartily loyal to the 
Commonwealth, and to Richard Cromwell as its head. Six 
weeks after the Protector’s death, we find him in Paris, whither 
he had gone at the head of 200 horse to offer the compliments 
of his new master to the French king. He shortly returned 
to Dunkirk, and crossed to England to attend the funeral of 
the deceased ruler. In its imposing ceremonies we suppose he 
took his place as a member of the new ‘ Peerage’ Cromwell 
lad created—Warriston, Cassilis, and himself being the three 
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Scotchmen who had been called to the ‘Upper House.’ He 
remained in England a few weeks, taking part, it is probable, 
in the counsels of Whitehall. It was not, we imagine, in a 
very hopeful mood that he went back, in the last week of the 
year, to his Continental charge. If he had his forebodings, they 
were not long in being realized. Affairs in England were 
soon in utter confusion. The turbulent soldiers, whom the 
strong hand that now lay helpless in Westminster Abbey had 
been able to keep in check, dismissed Richard and his Par- 
liament. 

Again the public mind was unsettled ; and men turned their 
eyes to those who had not yet declared themselves, and who 
could interpose with effect; among the rest, to the Governor of 
Dunkirk. ‘Though less important than Monk,’ Guizot remarks, 
‘Lockhart and Montague could be dangerous. Connected with 
Cromwell by his wife, Lockhart was able and courageous, in- 
timate with Mazarin, esteemed by Louis XIV. himself, loved 
by the English regiments in the garrison of Dunkirk, which he 
had gloriously commanded, and sometimes sustained out of his 
own purse. He had been a royalist ; and Charles II., who had 
committed the error of ill-treating him, sought eagerly an op- 
portunity of re-attaching him to his service.’ Lockhart was 
evidently an object of great interest to the royalist plotters of 
this time. They knew, probably, that he disapproved, and had 
expressed his disapproval, of the proceedings of the officers, and 
that his displeasure had given some uneasiness to the Wallingford 
House clique. There seemed a likelihood of gaining his talents, 
his influence, and his sword. We have an account from the pen 
of Mordaunt, in a letter to the King, of a plan for the Restoration, 
in which Lockhart was to have been a principal actor. Neither 
Charles nor Clarendon, however, had much hopes of his ac- 
cession to their cause, though they would have hailed it with glad- 
ness. In answer to some other communication from Mordaunt, 
Clarendon wrote: “If Sir H. Jones thinks he can dispose Lock- 
hart, let him have all encouragement to attempt it ; and if he finds 
life in the attempt, he may easily let the King know it, and he 
will have all imaginable satisfaction here. But I shall not be sur- 
prised if Lockhart betakes himself to the Republic, of which party 
he is, in his inclination, except the dislike of some persons in it 
disinclines him to a conjunction with it. Clarendon judged cor- 
rectly. The plans of the Cavaliers in England bore no fruit. 
Possibly they were never made known to Lockhart at all; or if 
they were, they received no entertainment from him. Instead 
of bargaining and finessing with Charles, he gave his adhesion 
to the Long Parliament, which appeared once more upon the 
stage of public action, fancying itself a living thing: it had 
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grand traditions, seemed as good as could be in the circum- 
stances, and was better at any rate than the debauched son of 


the ‘ Martyr.’ 


Yet the men who were now in power seemed to have been 


suspicious of Lockhart’s fealty. 


He was summoned to London. 


There were those who advised him to refuse the summons; he 


rejected their counsel, and resolved to obey. 


He hastened to 


inform the Cardinal of his call and his resolution—not knowing 


what might be the issue, 


‘ Having received,’ he wrote from Dun- 


kirk to his Eminence, ‘an order to impose the oath of fidelity on 
the magistrates of this town, and thereafter to transport myself to 
England to render an account to the gentlemen of the Council 
of State of the condition of this place, and of the troops under my 
care, I have done the one, and am just on the point of embark- 


ing to render an account of the other. 


There are those who have 


dissuaded me from this voyage, but I believe that I sufficiently 


understand my measures in this affair. 


God shall give me such 


success as is good; and I shall show nothing of fear, counting it 
better to perish as a man with some little of heart, than to live 


with the repute of a coward. 


In all sincere humility, I beg your 


Eminence will believe, whether fortune prospers me or is un- 
favourable, that I will never forget the obligations under which 


I lie, to live and die faithful to your Eminence,’ 


over to London. ‘ Without evasion or subterfuge,’ observes 
ne 


Lockhart came 


Guizot, ‘he explained himself to the chiefs of the Parliament on 


his sentiments and his situation. 


They understood him, and, 


with an intelligent confidence, sent him back to his post, con- 
vinced that no one could so effectually serve the interests of 
England and the peace. 

The peace to which allusion is made in the foregoing extract, 


was now the grand affair in the politics of Europe. 


France and 


Spain, after their long warfare, had put their weapons in rest, 


and were about to try the arrangement of their differences, 


The 


two great statesmen, Cardinal Mazarin and Don Louis de Hazo, 
repaired, the one to St Jean de Luz, and the other to Fuenta- 


rabia, in July (1659). 


hart had returned to Paris. 


In the beginning of that month, Lock- 
There was close and earnest com- 


munication between him and the Council ; in the course of a few 
days, we are told, three several expresses went off from London 


to him. 


The result was, an order to go and watch over the 


Pyrenean Conferences, and their bearings on the interests of 


England. 


Lockhart at once made his age aa 
sufficiently imposing scale: he 


They were on a 
snew the feelings of the Conti- 


nental people ; and he, as the minister of a Republic, should be in 


nothing behind the representatives of their Catholic Majesties. 
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He departed from Paris, we are told, ‘ with a numerous equipage 
of secretaries, pages, laqueys, carriages, horses.’ He reached 
St Jean de Luz on the 1st of August. ‘ Lockhart,’ writes Ken- 
net, ‘was received with extraordinary state and splendour : the 
Cardinal’s coaches and guards were sent a day’s journey to meet 
him ; and the Cardinal gave him the “ right hand,” which was a 
respect he denied to the ambassadors of crowned heads’ We 
believe this was chiefly honour to the man, who seems to have 
had a strong hold both of Mazarin’s mind and heart: the power 
he wielded, indeed, over that great man is one of the best proofs 
of his own greatness. Clarendon testifies that he had ‘ singular 
power with Cardinal Mazarin, and ‘was usually too hard’ for 
him: the noble historian could hardly have said more of Lock- 
hart’s political capacity. 

Lockhart had no great opportunity of doing anything for his 
country at the Pyrenees ; but what was to be done, he no doubt 
accomplished. He was not a party in the Conferences; he had 
not plenipotentiary powers to enter into a treaty with Spain. 
But he kept his eye open, and whispered what might be useful 
to Mazarin; he retained, too, in the Court of France, the ascend- 
ancy of the English Parliament. Louis refused a passport to 
Charles I., when the latter desired to take his journey through 
the French dominions to the Congress, and the Cardinal at once 
showed Sir H. Bennet (afterwards Lord Arlington) to the door 
when on one occasion he came over the frontier, and intruded 
himself into the lodgings of his Eminence. 

The only thing of much interest in connection with Lockhart’s 
presence at the Pyrenees was an interview he had with Don 
Louis. The interview was unofficial, and was kindly arranged 
by the Cardinal. Lockhart went down the day before to the 
village of Andaye, on the French side of the frontier, and thence 
sent across his mditre de chambre, requesting permission to visit, 
as a private gentleman, the Spanish statesman. The request, as 
eae arranged, was granted, and the next morning Lock- 
iart with his suite passed the Bidassoa. Three carriages awaited 
him on the Spanish bank, attended by the Governor of Fuenta- 
rabia and five or six knights. ‘There was nothing wanting in 
grave respect and exterior civility.’ All the English were that 
day commanded away from the streets through which the cortege 
should pass, as also from the palace. As the English ambassa- 
dor drove in state up to the old town, he was pondering many 
things; but how little he dreamt what scenes of war should be 
enacted in those very parts where now the ministers of peace 
were met: the same three powers the actors in them; but how 
changed! Spain wrinkled and tottering; France strong and 
fierce like the demoniac of the tombs, red with royal blood; 
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England still hale and vigorous, reaping of what the Common- 
wealth had sown, quit for ever of her hapless Stuarts, and, 
withal, the defender and avenger of kings. 

The interview with Don Louis was satisfactory in the main. 
He reciprocated the pacific wishes of the English Parliament, 
and indicated no unwillingness to treat. If Lockhart had pos- 
sessed ample powers, with the tidings of Parliamentary vigour 
and success, which were at the time arising, a treaty with Spain 
might have been made, possibly with some practical influence on 
the future of England. The chance was lost, and it did not 
return. 

But we must quicken the pace of our narrative. Lockhart 
returned to London in October, bringing alarms, it is said, to 
the chief men there, but not wisdom: fear sometimes makes folly 
only rush more quickly to the precipice. He was still Governor 
of Dunkirk, and spent most of the winter there. After a short 
visit to the English capital, he crossed to the city of the Dunes, 
for the last time, in the middle of March. What had passed 
before his eyes during his residence in London? The recalling 
of the excluded members ; Booth liberated ; Monk made all but 
dictator ; the Royalists daily rising into power. The news that 
came daily to him at Dunkirk, all iano in the same direction. 
Did he hasten to use his diplomatic skill, and the powerful 
influences of various sorts at his command, in securing his in- 
,terests in the change which appeared to be drawing nigh? Was 
his eye not keen enough? Was his decision feeble? He had 
made up his mind. He would not sell his honour; he would 
not be faithless to his trust; he would not belie his convictions. 
He was, in fact, the most tempted member of the British Com- 
monwealth, and he was one of the few who passed through the fire 
unscathed. The first temptation he had came down from Paris. 
Mazarin was eager to have possession of Dunkirk, which he had 
given away with a grudge. ‘ At the same time,’ says Clarendon, 
‘Lockhart refused to accept the great offers made to him by 
the Cardinal, who had a high esteem of him, and offered to make 
him a Marshal of France, with great appointments of pensions 
and other emoluments, if he would deliver Dunkirk and Mar- 
dyke into the hands of France ; all which overtures he rejected.’ 
The Spaniard made trial also of his fidelity ; his offers were not 
more successful. Charles II. was equally desirous of having 
Lockhart on his side. ‘Among so many conversions,’ writes 
the French historian we have several times quoted, ‘there was 
one Charles desired, but did not obtain. He wished, on leaving 
Flanders, to establish himself at once on English soil ; and Dun- 
kirk alone offered him that advantage: he would very suitably 
have dated thence the acts which he caused to be prepared at 
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Brussels, his reply to Monk, and the other pieces Greenville 
was to carry to England, to make use of when the time came. 
He importuned Lockhart to render him the place. It was said 
the garrison would be no obstacle, as the soldiers had already 
drunk to the health of the King? But Lockhart refused to put 
Dunkirk at the disposal of the King, as he had lately refused to 
sell it to Mazarin, who had offered him a rich ransom.’ Charles 
selected Lockhart’s old fellow-soldier, Middleton, to communicate 
with him. ‘ Middleton wrote to him to make his own terms, if 
he would invite the King to Dunkirk; he replied, that he was 
trusted by the Commonwealth, and could not betray it To the 
last Lockhart had a great card to play, and to the last he seems 
to have kept aloof from all mean and selfish bargaining. If the 
Commonwealth fell, he should have no hand in its overthrow; 
if Charles were invited back to repeat the story of Stuart misrule, 
he would not oppose—he would not refuse submission—he would 
not be the less faithful to his country ; but he would give no aid. 
Such seem to have been his views; and, in accordance with 
them, he accepted the Restoration as the will of England, when 
it became, in the constitutional way, a fact. We wish we could 
transfer to our pages the stately and somewhat distant address 
to Monk as commander-in-chief, in which he and his officers sent 
in their acceptance of the new order of things. 

We should not omit to notice, that Lockhart was an object of 
interest in his native country, as well as to the statesmen of Eng- , 
land, at the period of the Restoration. When the coming back 
of ‘ our sweet prince’ was no longer a matter of doubt, Scotch- 
men became naturally anxious about the future government of 
their country. The Remonstrants—or, as we may call them, the 
more Puritanic Presbyterians—were not idle. They were an 
active party—not the less sharp-witted, that they were men of 
prayer and unction, the life and soul of communion gatherings 
and the like. Principal Baillie was almost driven out of his wits 
when he found that they were planning ‘to bring in Colonel 
Lockhart in employment for Scotland.’ Under a sort of !unatic 
inspiration, he wrote up to his ‘ well-beloved James’ Sharp to 
counteract by every means this devil’s plot, and get them Lauder- 
dale. There was no ground for the Principal’s exceeding trepi- 
dation. Charles hated the Remonstrants, and also ‘ their man.’ 
Lockhart was thrown aside, stripped of honour and office. With- 
out difficulty, the Principal and his party got Lauderdale—and 
thirty years of ‘malignant’ vengeance. 

Lockhart, having obtained his pardon (it exists still at Lee, 
drawn out in the most formal manner), withdrew for many years 
into private life, richer in his poverty, nobler in his dishonour, 
than Monk with his golden harvests, his dukedom, and his in- 
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famy. He spent those years partly with his wife’s friends in 
Huntingdon, and partly at his father’s house near Lanark. He 
gave himself, it is said, to agriculture ; and we may mention, as 
an illustration of lis enterprise in this, as in all to which he gave 
his attention, that to him is to be attributed the introduction of 
the larch into our Scottish woods. 

As a sort of painful necessity which he could not avoid, Lock- 
hart, after a ten years’ seclusion, entered the service of Charles 
Il. We find, from the ‘ Acta’ of the Privy Council, that he 
was made a Privy Councillor in 1670, and that in the autumn 
of the subsequent year he was present at several meetings of 
the Council in Edinburgh. It was not, however, in Scotland 
that Charles meant to employ him. The treaty of Dover was 
about to be carried out; and, with delusive instructions, Lockhart 
was sent to the Court of Brandenburg, with the object of in- 
ducing the Elector, either to give his aid to France and England 
in the approaching conflict, or to remain neutral. Happily he 
failed in his mission. Puffendorf says, that Frederick William 
listened to his statements, and civilly expressed his regret that 
the honour of England could not be satisfied without going to 
war. If we might trust Kirkton, who had good sources of in- 
formation, his Electoral Highness spoke more plainly. ‘I 
understand not,’ he said, ‘what sort of a Protestant the King 
of England is, who not only concurs for the destruction of the 
Protestant religion himself, but desires his honest neighbours 
to do it, though they constantly refuse.’ Sharp words! They 
must have come home, one would think, to Lockhart personally. 
It is difficult, indeed, to believe that the failure of his embassy 
was not more gratifying to him than would have been its 
success. Speedily returning from his German mission, we find 
him with the army of the French monarch, when, in the summer 
of 1672, it poured in a flood-tide of conquests over the Low 
Countries. What were his thoughts? Were not memories 
of the past coming often painfully back on him? Could he help 
sally recalling how, in other and better days, he had been 
honoured with the thanks of the ‘States’ for his successful 
efforts in keeping from them a French war? He was pre- 
sent also in the campaign of 1673. He accompanied, as his 
military adviser, the Duke of Monmouth, who commanded 
the English troops co-operating with the French army. In 
June, the French laid seige to Maestricht. That important 
stronghold was taken in less than a fortnight, and chiefly by 
the bravery of the English, whose young general won high re- 
nown on the occasion. But Monmouth had a veteran by his side ; 
and there is no reason to doubt the family tradition, that the 
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latter more than shared with him the honours of the day. At 
the storming, the English were in the first instance repulsed. 
Lockhart rallied them to the battle. ‘The King of England’s 
son and his soldiers must not be beaten!’ he exclaimed, advancing 
to the Duke. The attack was renewed, and the breach carried. 

In the course of this year, Lockhart returned to England. 
Another high appointment was in store for him. Charles made 
him his ambassador to the French Court. Thus the King 
and his ministers tried to lull the suspicions of good Protestants, 
whether in England or on the Continent. Would the old am- 
bassador of Cromwell, who had never shown a tendency to com- 
pliance with despotic or papal re-action, have any part in the 
infamous projects which on the one hand were denied, and on 
the other could not but be dreaded? Was not the placing of 
such a man at Paris a sufficient refutation of foolish calumnies ? 

In Paris, Lockhart spent the last two years of his life. They 
were not happy years. He grew more and more uneasy, as he 
saw more distinctly the course which things were taking. When 
he recalled, too, the position and influence he had as ambassador 
of the Commonwealth at the Court of Louis XIV., he felt that it 
was almost degradation to be ambassador of Charles. His master 
gave him little of his confidence, and was probably disappointed 
on finding that he would not stoop to be his tool. He acted, 
nevertheless, with spirit and dignity in the trying situation in 
which he found himself. On one occasion, Charles interfered in 
the disposal of a prize taken at sea by a French privateer, after his 
ambassador had demanded, and obtained an order for its restora- 
tion. Lockhart indignantly insisted that no informal communi- 
cations should be made while he was the accredited ambassador 
of England. He carried his point; but felt that he had been 
dishonoured, and sent home his resignation. Charles did not 
venture to accept it. With his own hand he wrote, approving 
the conduct of the ambassador, and making such excuses as he 
could. The King had to stand by his minister on another occa- 
sion, with probably even less inclination to do so. It almost 
seemed as if Lockhart was his evil genius. He had crossed and 
annoyed him long ago in Scotland; he had been Cromwell’s chief 
agent in counteracting the schemes and plots of his exile on the 
Continent ; and now, when he wore his honours, he vexed and 
humbled him still. A Popish servant in Lockhart’s house was 
dying. The priest was sent for. He came in full procession, 
—a thing that would hardly be done at the present day. 
When the ambassador heard of the procession, he ordered his 
gates to be shut. But it was no longer the days of Cromwell 
and Mazarin: it was the days and the city of Louis le Grand ; 
and the priest and his company threatened to force an entrance 
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into the embassy. ‘ Force shall be met by force,’ was Lock- 
hart’s answer; and he proceeded to arm his household. The 
ecclesiastic happily thought discretion the better part of valour, 
and there was no collision. The affair produced a ‘sensation.’ 
It was bold conduct in the capital of the Catholic conqueror. 
Lockhart did not shrink from it: he drove to Versailles, and, in 
a personal interview with Louis, made strong complaint. His 
house, he said, was his master’s house, and a sort of triumph had 
been attempted over his master’s religion. If the priest had 
come quietly to administer the sacrament, he would have con- 
nived at it and said nothing; but he would not endure a public 
affront. The King, on his part, expressed high displeasure. 
Lockhart left him apparently unappeased. As he went away 
from the royal presence, he was followed by a distinguished 
member of the Court, who threatened him, in his sovereign’s 
name, with a public order forbidding Frenchmen to remain in, 
or to enter his service. The answer was enigmatical. ‘Tl order 
my coachman to drive the faster to Paris to prevent that,’ Lock- 
hart replied. He drove home, and at once paid off all his French 
servants. It may seem ‘sharp practice.’ But none knew better 


than Lockhart did, the laws of diplomatic courtesy, and none 
knew better the meaning of public acts. The Court of England 
was forced to put its seal to what he had done, and a public 


letter of thanks was written to him. Even Louis thought it 
best to say no more about the matter, though Lockhart ceased 
to enjoy his favour. There was thus at least one Cromwellian 
statesman who was not ashamed of himself and of England’s 
true greatness; and who, like a Covenanting martyr, thus lifted 
(it may be almost literally said) his dying testimony against the 
backslidings of his time. Such testimonies, whether on Grass- 
market scaffolds or before thrones, are not in vain. Perhaps 
neither Louis nor Charles in this case was unimpressed. We 
do not affirm that William Lockhart was a Puritan of the 
straitest sect, but it is important in our estimate of his character 
to mark, that the end is so like the beginning. That in- 
timacy with the praying Colonel in 1650, at which Turner 
sneered,—that sensitiveness to the honour of his country’s faith, 
under Charles IL, and at the Court of Louis XIV. in 1675,— 
give the strong impression of moral identity: the youth and the 
veteran are one; and both are real. The writer of a notice in 
Blackwoods Magazine has done Lockhart injustice. He points 
out that, Puritan as Lockhart professed to be, he could dance 
at Paris on the Sabbath; that is, he could utter the phrases of 
his sect, and withal be sufficiently free in his life. Now, this is 
simply a mistake. If, instead of trusting to the Index of Thur- 
loe, the letter to which it refers had been examined, it would have 
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been found that Lockhart declined the invitation of the French 
King to be present at his ballon Sunday. His Majesty, out of 
regard to his scruples, changed, for once, the day of his weekly 
gaieties, and Lockhart incognito agreed to be present, and see 
what was to be seen: whether he danced on the week-day or 
not, he has not told us. 

We close with one more notice of Lockhart’s second embassy 
to France. An illustrious exile was then residing there. Claren- 
don, a second time driven from his native land, dwelt at Moulines, 
Lockhart was under no peculiar obligations to him; but he 
sympathized with the venerable statesman in his affliction, and 
seems to have obtained the permission of his master to show him 
some attention. Either the attention or the manner of it went 
to the old man’s heart: we think there are few more interesting 
letters of its kind than the following :— 


‘The Earl of Clarendon to Lord Lockhart. 

‘My Lorp,’—I could not be surprised with any personal civility 
from your Lordship, being enough informed of the generosity of 
your nature, and having never believed that you wished me ill; but 
that you should think fit to signify this much to me in so obliging a 
way, hath so far exceeded my expectation, that I am puzzled what 
return to make to it; whether, the condition I am in considered, I 
should not chuse rather, out of respect to you, to make acknowledge- 
ment by my Lord Abbot Montague than by my own pen. Yet, 
when I consider that you had permission to confer this obligation 
upon me, I cannot imagine that my particular acknowledgment of it 
to yourself can create any guilt in you. I do therefore choose, though 
in a hand at best illegible, and now shaking through much weakness, 
to assure you that I have a very just sense of your kindness to a 
man so totally forgotten in the world, and that I shall never forget it. 
I shall make use of both their gracious Majesties’ gracious conces- 
sions as soon as my strength will enable me, which it is not yet like 
to do, and shall ever be,—Your Lordship’s most affectionate and 
obedient servant, ‘ CLARENDON. 

‘Moulines, 19th April 1674,’ 


We prize this brief letter. There are pleasant lines in it. 
These distinguished men had their full share of the trials, sor- 
rows, disappointments, infidelities, of their time; yet, in both, we 
feel the heart was hale and true. 

William Lockhart died at Paris in the autumn of 1675, 
Bishop Burnet says of a ‘languishing.’ The ¢ gallant and sober 
person, whom Evelyn met two or three years before this, had 
been already saddened by the evils of the time ; and though the 


1 Perhaps it was a sort of grateful civility which led Clarendon to address 
Lockhart thus, referring to the fact that the latter had been one of Cromwell’s 
peers. The patent of Charles creating Lockhart a peer we believe still exists: 
it is not improbable that he declined the proffered honour. 
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old fire flashed out once and again, he seems to have sunk at last 
under an oppressive melancholy. In closing our brief sketch we 
may say of him, in language applied to a modern statesman, 
that he ‘ was tried in many high situations, judicial, political, 
diplomatic, and military, and ‘he was found equal to them all.’ 
He was alert, skilful, energetic, persevering, at once prudent and 
courageous, extremely versatile, and yet capable of the most 
entire concentration of all his powers, modestly and soberly self- 
reliant. He was chivalrous as a knight of the olden time; and 
at the same time, he was, as Clarendon remarks, ‘a very wary 
man.’ We think of him, in those latter years of his life, especially, 
as a noble specimen of the courtly Puritan. Certainly Scotland, 
in his day, gave no abler man to the service of the country ; 
scarcely any of character so stainless, though none were exposed 
to more sifting temptations. Our readers, we hope, agree with 
us in thinking, that his name and memory do not merit the 
oblivion into which they have been suffered to fall. 
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Art. V.— Peasants and Poets of Upper Austria and Scotland— 
Burns and Stelzhammer. 


THE condition of the agricultural classes of Germany is for the 
most part but little known in other countries; but least of all 
is any just idea formed of the peasantry of Austria. It is not 
our present purpose to examine the many points of resemblance 
between Austrian and English national character and habits ; 
numerous and striking though all will admit these to be, who 
have lived long enough in the so-called ‘ Archduchy’ to become 
familiar with its inhabitants, and penetrate into the intimacy of 
their homes. We do not purpose to establish a comparison between 
the faithful frequenter of Tattersall’s, or lounger at Brookes’, and 
the habitud of the Prater or Casino; though, sooth to say, the 
likeness so very nearly approximates to identity, that what is 
often denoted by ‘an English gentleman’ seems to have no 
exact counterpart on the Continent, out of the streets and salons 
of Vienna. The particular class which it is our present object 
to describe, are the peasant-farmers of Upper Austria; and the 
section of our own countrymen with whom we mean to compare 
them, are the corresponding class in Scotland. The Austrians 
call it ‘the land above the Enns ;’ but it may more faithfully be 
described as Austria Proper; for whereas, in the adjacent pro- 
vinces, we discover national habits, occupations, and character 
quite dissimilar; throughout the Archduchy, on the upper or 
jower bank of the river Enns we recognise, with the excep- 
tion of some insignificant and almost imperceptible distinctions, 
the unmistakeable signs of the same race, the same feelings and 
tendencies, tlie same creeds and customs, and, with very slight 
modifications, the same dialect. The Viennese Gassenjunge and 
the ploughboy ob dev Enns speak the same idiom, however each 
may try to laugh at the other for some local expression he may 
profess not to understand; whilst the patois of even one so near 
as the Styrian mountaineer begins already to savour of what, 
twenty or thirty leagues farther, grows into a wholly distinct 
form of speech, and betrays its remote Slavonic origin, and direct 
connection with the more corrupt, if not more modern, Slovenic 
and other dialects. 

It may, perhaps, not be wholly devoid of interest for the 
English (and, above all, for the Scotch) reader to follow, as far 
as our present limits will allow, the traces of resemblance existing 
between that portion of our island realms which gave us Burns, 
and the country (a province as it now is) which can boast of 
having produced Stelzhammer. Born of parents placed as 
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nearly as possible in the same social condition as those of our 
own ‘ Bard of Ayr, Franz Stelzhammer saw the light, some four 
and fifty years since (November 1807), at the family farm of 
Grosspiesenham, in the district called the Inn-circle. Conse- 
quently, in virtue of a custom received throughout his native 
land, and incomprehensible to any of our countrymen out of the 
‘Land o’ Cakes,’ instead of bearing his father’s patronymic, he 
became, and is to this hour, for his cradle friends and neighbours, 
Franz of Piesenham, as a Scotch laird is familiarly Cromartie, 
Cringletie, or what-not, by right of his few or many ‘ dirty acres.’ 
Beyond this, Stelzhammer has, to the best of our belief, no more 
claim to anything in the shape of gentility, than had Burns when 
he affirmed that ‘the pye-coated guardians of escutcheons’ knew 
him not,—‘ Gules purpure and Argent quite disowned’ him. 
Both were born of fathers whose daily bread was secured by hard 
manual labour in the open fields, and whose hours of repose 
derived their principal charm from the same source—religion. 
It is impossible, whilst comparing the works of the two poets, or 
watching either in his individual development of character, not 
to be struck by the strong influence exercised over both, intellec- 
tually and morally, by the paternal parent ; and not to recognise 
as cast in the same mould the rigid Calvinist cotter, with his ‘lyart 
haffets wearing thin and bare,’ and the strict if not stern Catholic 
whom his son describes as ‘ hard-working and thoughtful, humble 
and austere, strong in piety, and firm in faith,’ and of whom that 
son has more than once in his verses drawn so striking a picture. 

As we have already remarked, the similarity of habits, cus- 
toms, and manners of the Scotch and Austrian peasantry is so 
very striking, that, examined from that point of view, the likeness 
between their respective poets need be no subject for surprise. 
Strange to say, the difference of religion does not obliterate the 
resemblance of character; and in the dignified bearing of the 
farmer of the Danube or Enns there is a gravity (not to use a 
stronger term) that reminds one irresistibly of ‘douce Davie 
Deans.’ On the other hand, in the lighter amusements and 
diversions of each people there is a remarkable similarity. To 
both, dancing possesses a remarkable fascination. In other 
countries (even in France, so erroneously, yet so proverbially, 
surnamed the light-hearted) dancing is an art taught, acquired, 
and brought to perfection above all in the upper ranks of society ; 
in Scotland and Austria only is it so completely the product of 
the soil that peasant and peer possess its secrets alike, and that 
from a milk-maid of Kilmarnock, or a carter of Peuerbach, the 
aristocratical celebrities of every ball-room in Europe might 
learn grace, as far as the execution of their national dances is 
concerned. Not only does the character of the Austrian peasant 
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recall that of our Caledonian brethren in its remarkable mixture 
of shrewdness and honesty, conviviality and seriousness, inde- 
pendence and loyalty, and in the wonderful thriftiness and the 
strongly practical spirit which distinguish it; but the prime 
cause of transgression is likewise the same in both countries, and 
the ‘ great posterity’ of John Barleycorn is not less in honour on 
the banks of the Danube than on those of the Doon, though we 
fear it must in justice be avowed, that of the two votaries of 
Burns’ ‘ hero bold,’ the one nearer home is far the oftener fou. 


‘Our grape is the hop,’ 


cries Stelzhammer in a song where he vaunts the charm of his 
native land with a spirit ‘ Rhymer Robin’ would not have dis- 
owned. This attachment to home in its narrowest sense—to the 
precise spot of earth where they were born, is peculiar to the 
Austrian rustics, and distinguishes them in a marked way from 
the other Germanic tribes, for whom it is a positive necessity to 
vagabondize—‘ das wandern, as they express it themselves— 
with such an intense accent of enthusiastic longing. 

‘In this cottage, says Mr Murdoch, speaking of the dwelling 
of Burns’ father, ‘I really believe there dwelt a larger portion 
of content than in any palace in the United Kingdom ;’ and the 
same may be affirmed with regard to the home of the first Aus- 
trian farmer or peasant you choose to visit. Stelzhammer has 
celebrated this strong attachment of the Austrian to his own 
immediate belongings in verses which, besides their intrinsic 
beauty, are curious from the proof they afford of the singular 
degree of exclusiveness inherent to this attachment. 

The difficulty of translating Stelzhammer into any other lan- 
guage, in verse, is so great, that he is sure to lose nearly all his 
inherent merit by the operation. Still, for such essentially lyrical 
compositions, it is impossible to tolerate anything save a metrical 
translation. Stelzhammer, like Burns, must rest all his hopes 
of future fame upon the reader’s comprehension of his native 
dialect. His works remain infinitely more a sealed letter for the 
pure German-speaking populations, than do even those of Burns 
for the Sussex yeoman or the London citizen ; and perhaps the 
only translation in which they would retain all their freshness, 
all their original savour, all their quaint grace, would be a Scotch 
one (provided the talent of a Burns were there to undertake it). 
The two dialects so suit one another, that not only do they affect 
the same regular forms of speech, if it may be so termed, but we 
find in both the same eccentricities of expression, nay, even of 
accent. ‘To prove this, two examples will suffice: the use of the 
expletive ‘halt,’ which, if he had acquired the pronunciation of 
the most pedantic of Hanoverian pedagogues, would infallibly 
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betray the Austrian ere he should have uttered ten words, and 
which is only to be paralleled by the eternal Scotch expletive 
‘just,’ and the peculiar manner of sounding the letter when 

laced before a consonant. Suppose a native of North Britain 
brought up from his infancy at Naples or Madrid, if he knows 
how to speak English at all, the odds are, that he will say worruld 
for world, and darruk for dark, and so on to the end of the 
chapter ; for it is the very last thing he loses. And so with the 
Austrian : he will continue to his last hour incurably interposing 
the liquid tone of a vowel between every £& followed immediately 
by aconsonant. Nay, so much so, that in any work printed in 
such a way as to enable the reader to imitate the Austrian accent, 
the interloping vowel is set down; and such words as bLesorgt, 
durchreisen, birg, and other similar ones, become Lesorigt, durigrei- 
sen, and birig. As to the expletive alluded to, it is a very curious 
form of speech, and may, we believe, be affirmed to exist nowhere 
out of the two above-mentioned countries. Put to an English- 
man the plain question, ‘ What is such-or-such a thing ?’ we all 
know he will simply answer, ‘It is so-and-so ;’ whereas our 
friend north of the border (and try him from Leith Harbour to 
Fingal’s Cave) will invariably add, ‘ T’is just this or that.’ In 
like manner will the Austrian infallibly say, ‘S’ is halt so,’ upon 
every occasion where the other forty million of his Teutonic 
brethren would only assert the existence of a fact or circumstance 
by the phrase, ‘ Zs ist so, or ‘ So ist es.’ These, it may be re- 
marked, are small coincidences—‘ trifles light as air, and not 
worthy to be received as proofs in a question of philological 
affinity ; but let it be remembered that in the matter of a re- 
search after the traces of consanguinity, a habit or a mania often 
tells far more to the eye of an observer than the shape of a feature 
oralimb. ‘Confound the boy!’ exclaimed a grand seigneur of the 
court of Louis XV., speaking to a confidential friend of a young 
man whose near relationship to himself he wished to conceal ; 
‘he is all very well as far as regards nose, eyes, and chin, and no 
tales are told by his outward appearance; but I can’t for the life 
of me cure him of a certain twitch in the left leg, which has been 
in the family from father to son since the time of Pharamond !’ 
What might, perhaps, by some persons be styled more positive 
marks of connection between the two languages, but which are 
in our mind less conclusive than those we have pointed out, are 
to be found plentifully ; and hardly is there a Scotch phrase but 
shows its Germanic origin, whether by construction or expres- 
sion. But here the affinity is with Germany generally ; whilst in 
the examples just adduced the still nearer and more intimate re- 
semblance with Austria in particular is demonstrated, and serves 
to confirm our assertion of the similarity to be remarked in almost 
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every other respect between the two races. To show that we do 
not exaggerate the frequent identity of speech in Scotch and 
German, we will take at hazard a few purely Scotch words, 
totally differing from those which in English are employed to 


convey the same sense :— 


, Scorrisu. — - 

" a word commonly used in the Western Isles 

The Fremd { to signify a stranger). 

‘ He kissed and halsed his dearest Dame.’ Scott’s ‘ Noble 
Morringer, 

To gang, to walk, to go. 

‘ Ae kind blink before we part.’ Burns’ ‘ Fair Eliza.’ 

‘ Frae tap to tae that cleeds me bien.’ Burns’ ‘ Bessie at 
her Spinning-wheel.’ 

Stark, stout. 

Coft, bought. 

Geck, lofty or haughty. 

Gleck, prompt and ready. 


GERMAN. 
Fremder, a stranger. 


" to take round the 
Halsen, neck and embrace. 
Gang, a walk. 

Blick, a look or glance. 


Kleiden, to clothe. 


Stark, — strong. 
Gekauft, bought. 
Keck, bold. 
Gleich, directly. 
Husten, to cough. 


To host, to cough. 

Token, to know. 

Lift, the sky. 

Reek, smoke. 

Sicker, steady. 

Steer, to disturb or molest. 


Kennen, to know. 
Layt, the air. 
Rauch, smoke. 
Sicher, sure. 
Stéren, to disturb. 
Weehlen, to choose. 
Wohnen, to dwell. 


‘ He wales a portion with judicious care’ (Burns’ ‘ Cotter’). 
Wons, 
No new arguments are necessary to prove the Teutonic root 
of the Anglo-Saxon or English tongue; but in what the South 
Britons term the great mass of the language so many other 
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elements have been introduced, that it becomes hard to determine 
whether, in the polite parlance of an orator of St Stephen’s, or a 
belle of Hyde Park, the French or German ancestor has the 
larger portion to claim. In what is, on the contrary, a separate 
language—for the most part incomprehensible to those who, for 
that reason, disdainfully call it a dialect—in the pure Scotch, we 
still find the same words familiarly employed, in the same sense 
they possessed nearly a thousand years ago; that sense being also 
to this day the one awarded to them still throughout the Ger- 
manic tribes. 

Let not the reader suppose that we are hereby seeking to 
establish any new-fangled system; we are merely calling his 
attention to a fact, that has not perhaps been sufficiently noticed in 
all its bearings. Without pretending to establish that conformity 
of language necessarily implies an absolute conformity of man- 
ners, habits, and tastes, it will hardly be objected by any one that 
it indicates the reverse ; and where we find a marked coincidence 
of popular idioms,—that is, of the irregular portions of a language, 
of those which diverge from the beaten grammatical path, and 
bear the stamp of individualism,—we should be alive to the pos- 
sibility of these being borne out by other analogies of character in 
the inventors. And, as we have already observed, it is precisely 
in these quaint expressions and strange tours de phrases, utterly 
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foreign to the correct German tongue, that the likeness is to 
be traced between the Austrian and the Scotch ‘ dialects,’ if so 
they are to be termed. It may be well, by the bye, to remark 
en passant, that the peculiarities of the Austrian form of speech 
are almost all of them eminently picturesque and poetical, and 
that a familiar acquaintance with the so-called patois of the 
Archduchy will considerably help any one who may wish to read 
and understand the ancient monuments of Teutonic literature— 
the ‘ Niebelungen,’ for instance. 

Between Burns and Stelzhammer, independent of the resem- 
blance existing between their respective nations and languages, 
there is a similarity of position, education, and turn of thought, 
that renders the study of their works, compared together, singu- 
larly interesting and instructive. 

‘Franz, says au intimate friend of the poet’s, from whom a 
letter is now lying before us, ‘ comes of a father and mother of 
strong religious principles and practice; and in his early child- 
hood he would pray, and pray at such a rate, and with such 
fervour, that his very mother would at times interrupt his devo- 
tions, and make him comprehend that for that day there was 
“praying enough.”’ The greater part of those who know Burns 
by heart (and who are they amongst his countrymen to whom 
he is not thus known?) will recall that passage of his corre- 
spondence where, writing to Dr Moore, he says, ‘ I was a good 
deal noted for a retentive memory, a stubborn sturdy something 
in my disposition, and an enthusiastic idiot piety—I say idiot 
piety, because I was then such a child.’ 

In the Austrian as in the Scotch poet, this excess of pious 
fervour wore away with progressing years, though in both cases 
it resulted in a deep respect for all things holy, and an ardent, 
overflowing feeling of charity towards all God’s creatures. With 
Stelzhammer, perhaps, the devotional practices of his infant days 
have left a still fresher, stronger trace than is anywhere to be 
found in Burns; and certainly there is more simplicity in him, 
and Jess of that strong philosophical tendency, which, to judge 
from his own communications on the subject, was rapidly leading 
the latter towards the verge of what is indulgently called Natural 
Religion. Amongst Stelzhammer’s most touching verses are 
those where his cradle remembrances are liveliest ; and herein 
he differs from our peasant-bard, whose struggle with the hard 
necessities of life being a far closer one, developed his finest 
energies less at contact with the past than with the present. Of 
the many pieces which in Stelzhammer’s works recall his early 
days, his home joys, and the tender solicitude of his pious mother, 
there are two which are in the memory and on the lips of every 
Austrian ploughman, and which, round the stove on winter 
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nights, or under the wide-spreading tree at the farm-house door 
when the summer sun is going down, will continue to be lovingly 
repeated for generations and generations. One is simply entitled, 
‘ Mein Miiederl’? It consists of some eighteen stanzas, and 
narrates with exquisite simplicity the way in which his mother 
bade him adieu, when the father, more severe, insisted upon his 
going forth into the world like a man, and acquiring by experience 
the secret of what is vulgarly called ‘ shifting for one’s self? 
He describes her as opening the door at night-fall to let him in, 
after her husband’s decree had temporarily banished him from 
home, and producing a small purse, filled with her own savings, 
to add to the sum awarded the young man by his father, and 
which, to her fond imaginings, was insufficient. 


‘ A mother’s heart! Oh, generous source, 
Whence love’s untiring waters rise ; 
Gushing forth warm upon their course, 
As May-day streams neath May-day skies,’ 


exclaims the poet, and goes on to tell the sweet parting words of 
her for whom no change can ever come, and taking an evident 
pleasure in repeating the term of endearment, ‘ MJiiederl,’ for 
which it would be hard to find an equivalent: ‘ Mein Miéederl, dos 
olt!’ There is a tender familiarity in the expression which defies 
all translation, and renders the first four lines of the poem almost 
impossible in any other tongue. 

The second composition alluded to is entitled, § S Miedastibl, 
—literally, ‘ the mother’s room, only that to the term ‘ Stiibl’ is 
attached a sense of homeliness that we usually give to that of 
‘ fireside ;? and at once you feel that by it, not the actual four 
walls constituting a chamber are intended, but that it comprises 
all the familiar objects dear to memory—all the ‘ whereabouts’ of 
the beloved inmate. This poem is longer than the other, and is 
more dramatic in form. He recounts the sort of attraction exer- 
cised over him by the thoughts of this one little nook (‘a klains 
a klains Stiiberl’) beneath his paternal rooftree, and how over 
and over the memory of it has drawn him from the bustle and 
gaieties of cities and towns, and made him leave everything to 
fly back to the ‘old warm nest.’ He arrives, after a long absence, 
in the night, and almost fears to announce his presence. The 
silence awes him; his heart beats with he knows not what vague 
terror ; he looks, listens, holds his breath; and as he approaches 
on tiptoe, almost hesitating to whisper his apprehension to him- 
self, he eagerly watches, 


* At the well-closed door, 
Through whose chinks no kind air 
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Bears the sound of a sigh, 
Or a low murmur’d prayer.’ 


And, after a moment’s suspense, 
‘ Be praised, Heaven! there’s life,’ 
p ? ’ 


he rapturously exclaims, and knocks. Very beautiful is the 
description of the mother’s agitation when she discovers who is 
outside, and of the joys which cause her fingers to tremble, so 
that she cannot undo the bolts and bars. This scene is supposed 
to take place long after the death of the poet’s father, whose 
severity was perhaps one of the causes of the tender attachment 
between mother and son. 

For his father, as we have said, Stelzhammer, like Burns, 
possesses a religious respect and veneration, notwithstanding (or 

erhaps on account of, who knows?) his very severity towards 
FimselE. Speaking of him somewhere, he says, ‘I cannot recall 
to mind ever having heard him complain that things were not as 
they should be; that this was hard, or that difficult; and time, 
so much too long for most people, was always too short for him.’ 
Unlike William Burnes, however, the Austrian poet’s father had 
it in his power to secure to his children a comparatively inde- 
pendent existence. By hard and ceaseless labour on the part of 
the father, the son was provided with an education which has 
enabled him to become what he now is, and which, whatever 
may occur, puts him beyond the eventualities of blighted har- 
vests or the dry rot. Besides this, he has, in the matter of more 
positive worldly gear, been placed in a position (so long as the 
present equilibrium of empires and states is preserved) to culti- 
vate the Muses without being at the same time actually forced 
to dig or delve, or follow the plough, which, with his peculiar 
nature, is, we are disposed to think, an immense advantage.’ 

Often have we heard regrets expressed, that this was not the 
case with Burns; and the cry of, ‘Oh, what would he have been 
if independent?’ has rung countless times in our ears, without 
having ever converted us to the idea. If Burns had been suf- 
ficiently ‘ well to do’ in the world to dispense with the necessity 
of performing in person those agricultural duties which often led 
him into the fields for nearly days together, or to forego the 
yearly salary of his troublesome Excise functions, which sent 
him by night galloping across the moors, ‘ to discharge a vessel 
of rum from Antigua, many are those amongst his very finest 
productions that would probably never have seen the light—to 

? Within the last few weeks, the provincial authorities of Upper Austria have 
voted a grant of 400 florins to Stelzhammer, and a proposal is made to give 
him a pension for life, as ‘the Poet who has in our days, occasioned the 
national tongue to be the widest spread abroad.’ 
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begin with, ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ It is to be hoped that, in any 
and every case, his own remarkable good sense and true poetic 
instinct would have helped him to escape from the formidable 
‘ Epos’ to which Dr Moore would, in his solemnity, have devoted 
him ; but the pleasures of the world, of society, and of the table, 
would, if he had been able at any moment to indulge in them, 
have probably left small energy to Burns for anything save a 
style of composition wherein he is said to have exhibited wonder- 
ful talent, but the samples of which have been judged by his 
editors unfit to meet the public eye. Some of the critics of the 
Ayrshire bard have denied him imagination, and propounded, 
that ‘ if fiction be, as some suppose, the soul of poetry, no one had 
ever less pretensions to the name of Poet than Burns.’ This, 
under pretence that, although full of fancy and imagination in 
his way of treating the subjects he chose, ‘ yet the subjects them- 
selves on which he wrote were seldom, if ever, imaginary! 
Measured by this rule, it might become hard to say who amongst 
all our greatest geniuses could aspire to the name of Poet. Byron 
and Scott would necessarily sink into mere rhymers of tales, 
chronicles, and traditions; and the Tempest and Midsummer's 
Night's Dream be Shakspeare’s sole claim to Apollo’s bays. At 
this rate, Wieland’s Oberon and Lamotte Fouque’s Undine would 
be proved to be the most purely poetical effusions of our age; and, 
under pretence of ‘imagination,’ we should be brought insensibly 
to something resembling the vapid school of Concettisti and 
Allegorists, who, towards the end of the sixteenth century, in 
Italy, were crushed beneath the heavy inheritance of Ariosto’s 
mantle, and, tearing it to tatters, used it to wrap up sugar-plums. 
The poet, on the contrary, is a very Antzeus—he is only strong 
when resting one foot upon the earth ; and without reality, with- 
out even a certain degree of matter-of-fact, it becomes impossible 
to interest, still less to touch, those who read. Without the strug- 
gles of his existence, which made him so intensely familiar with 

all the details of their lives and homes who are hard-working and 

poor, we should never have had some half a hundred of Burns’ 

best poems—to begin with the ‘ Twa Dogs ;’ and, it may be, we 

owe more of his ‘ fine frenzy’ than we should wish to acknow- 

ledge to the circumstance of his being, as he himself depicts— 


‘ Half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit.’ 


The same arguments that apply to our own bard, will, up to a 
certain point, and as far as the accusation of realism goes, apply 
to Stelzhammer too. Ifthe Muse appeared to Burns rising out 
of the ‘ biggin’ on the hearth, to her Austrian votary she shows 
herself leaning upon some country maiden’s distaff, or dimly 
visible behind the outline of some foam-crowned Pokal. The 
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deep and powerful vibration of the chord that responds to the 
touch of privation and ‘ Poortith cauld, are wanting in Franz vo 
Piesenham—wholly and entirely so; and we suspect that, had 
it ever been struck, the lyre itself would have been shivered. 
But the strong-rooted love of country and of home, the ceaseless 
communion with nature, the charity of soul, the art of endearing 
to the reader scenes and things most homely, without endeavour- 
ing, or ever affecting, to disguise their homeliness by inopportune 
refinement in expression—these, with the avowed and maintained 
preference for his own dialect (although Stelzhammer, like Burns, 
Gs also occasionally written in a more literary idiom), and a rich 
vein of comic humour, not untinged with irony—these are 
qualities common to both poets, as it is also their common lot to 
be held in somewhat light estimation by the ‘ unco classical and 
far-seen in Greek, as Rob himself, poor fellow, styles them. 
Curious enough it is to observe, and not to be contested, that in 
one respect Burns is infinitely more German than his Austrian 
confrere—namely, in his perpetual (and amongst the poets of 
his day almost unprecedented) use of compound epithets. His 
‘singular felicity of epithet’ has been proclaimed by all who ever 
took the trouble to make any comments upon him; but it has 
not, perhaps, been enough noticed by what process he arrived, 
nine times out of ten, at this happiness of expression, nor how, 
guided by mere instinct and analogies of speech, for which he 
could not by any possibility account to himself, he invented those 
compounds which, within the last few years, have been, in 
English poetry and prose, the prolific fruits of a more extensive 
study of the German language, and of a desire to draw our own 
as much as possible back to its Anglo-Saxon origin ; but all which 
objects and studies were in the womb of futurity until long after 
Burns’ death. Thus we find love described as 


‘ Warm-blushing, strong, 
Keen-shivering shot the nerves along.’ 


And elsewhere, ‘manners-painting strains, the ‘bosom-melting 
throe, ‘ destruction-breathing, ‘ day-detesting, etc. ; and, in short, 
; : setae : 

it would be difficult to discover one of Burns’ lyrical effusions 
wherein these eminently picturesque Saxon compounds are not 
of frequent occurrence.’ 


* It may be as well to direct the reader’s attention to the difference existing 
between the old compounds usual in English writing, probably in all times, and 
those which are essentially a modern innovation. The former were composed 
with the participle past, and had a purely adjectival sense, as precise and finite 
as any simple adjective; as, for instance, ox-eyed, or swift-footed, etc.: whereas 
the latter imply an action which is qualified, but supposed to be continuous ; 
as, cloud-compelling, earth-enshrouding, etc. They are, in fact (if such an ugly 
pedantic word may be admitted), adjectival-verbal. Shelley, of all English poets, 
is fullest of these compounds, 
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These studied refinements of expression (for such they are) are 
the more curious in Burns, as not only his own first and chief 
object was to write for the peasantry around him, but he was 
understood by, and popular amongst, them to the highest degree, 
‘ My great ambition was,’ he says in one of his letters, ‘ and still 
my strongest wish is, to please my compeers, the rustic inmates 
of the hamlet, while ever-changing language and manners shall 
allow me to be relished and understood.’ Now, upon the way in 
which his ‘ rustic compeers’ both ‘ relished and understood him, 
hung precisely Stelzhammer’s vocation for poetry. He had, 
as to education, been placed pretty much in the same position as 
Burns, who, it must be remembered, was a tolerable satirist, and 
a remarkably good English and French scholar. Franz vo’ 
Piesenham, at the schools of Saltzburg, Gratz, and Vienna, learnt 
easily enough (and forgot in pretty much the same way) all that 
his masters could teach him ; but in all this mere ‘ book-learning’ 
there was nothing that brought out the young student’s real 
faculties, and the future poet lay dormant, still undiscovered 
even by himself; although from earliest youth stringing rhymes 
together had been a favourite occupation with him. ‘ From 
prize to prize,’ says Franz himself, ‘I got on so well, and was 
so thoroughly be-schooled (so viel geschult), that I was fit for 
nothing at all” The want of an aim, of some positive and well- 
defined object to pursue, gave a certain turn of indecision, if not 
indolence, to the lad’s character and bearing, that was but little 
likely to meet with the approval of his hard-working and some- 
what stern father. Nothing seemed to young Stelzhammer to 
be worth the trouble of attaining; and this very indecision and 
purposelessness became his Muse, and, finding inspiration in his 
own variability of mood and temper, he rhymed and rhymed on, 
not, as Burns says, ‘ for fun,’ but because in rhyming he could 
best dissipate the fits of causeless joy or sadness, of mad mirth 
or melancholy, which alternately and almost equally oppressed 
him. But all this accumulated poetry lay hidden, known to the 
writer only, ‘until the hour’ had struck; and of the manner of 
its striking we will let himself tell. ‘ What, later, must be called 
my vocation,’ says Franz, ‘ assumed as yet no definite form; and 
the one only word which contrived, as it were, to point a certain 
shadowy outline to my eyes, was the vague term, “preaching.” 
To preach ! but where or how? Was it the pulpit, the bar, or 
the stage? Was I to hold forth in closed halls or open places, 
at the drinking-table or in the spinning-room? This I knew not; 
and thus it came about that I read aloud my own songs, when 
all at once, see, I felt myself carried, as it were, with one bound 
to the goal, and knew where henceforward lay my road.’ 
But soon this was not sufficient, and the limited number of 
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listeners whom his voice could reach no longer satisfied the rhap- 
sodist. He fell back by degrees into silence; but it was not long 
ere the children of his fancy took a wider flight, and were fami- 
liarly welcomed wherever there was to be heard an echo of the 
Austrian tongue. To give our readers an instance of the fond- 
ness of his countrymen for Stelzhammer, and of their aptitude at 
comprehending Scotland’s most popular poet, we will quote the 
following passage from the private and unpublished letter of a 
Scotch traveller in Austria :— 

‘It was evening when we reached Ennsdorf,' and the August 
sun was beginning to decline behind the turrets of Prince 
Auersberg’s splendid chdteau, which feudally frowns over the 
blue waters of the Enns. A rich and broad expanse of freshly- 
shorn fields spread before us as we crossed the bridge, and, 
inclining somewhat to the left, struck into the high road to Am- 
stetten. We had not gone far when we passed before the wide 
open gates of a farm, into a yard whereof a team of sleek hand- 
some horses had just drawn a huge waggon, piled mountain-high 
with golden corn. The court itself was spacious, and surrounded 
with stables and out-houses, whose inmates, such as here and 
there a mild-faced cow, or a tall, plump, consequential capon, 
managed to stroll forth, and mix with the human dwellers of the 
spot. The house was large and old-fashioned, looking something 
between a farm and a manse,—almost like a Herrschaft, as they of 
this country style it, and which with us would imply lairdship. 
As we lingered at the entrance, our party attracted the attention 
of a tall, hale, white-haired old man, a 


‘“‘ Brawnie, bainie ploughman chiel’,”— 


as magnificent a specimen of a tiller of the earth as could be 
imagined. What expression on our faces answered the benevo- 
lent beam of his clear blue eye I know not, but he smiled and 
advanced towards us. “ You have perhaps come a long way,” 
said he, “ for the dust lies thick on your garments. Perhaps you 
have still a long way to go—will you enter and refresh your- 
selves before proceeding on your journey? There is always a 
place at my board for a traveller or a stranger; and,” he added, 
with a slightly kindling eye, “ besides our home-brewed beer, 
which is not without its reputation, there is wine in my cellar 
that has not stirred thence these fifty years, and that has been 
drunk before now in my house by Kaiser Franz, God bless his 
memory!” We accepted; and after the business of the day had 

* A town in Upper Austria, lying on the road from the Bavarian frontier to 
Vienna. For miles round the country is inhabited by rich peasant-farmers 
(Bauern-Pichter), as they are called. 
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been concluded, we found ourselves seated at our host’s hospit- 
able board, and surrounded by the more youthful members of his 
numerous and fine family. There were amongst them grandsons 
of some five and twenty years; for the Familien Vater himself, as 
well as his helpmate, who seemed an object of love and reverence 
to all, had turned the wrong corner of threescore and ten. He 
was in right joyful mood; the harvest had surpassed his expec- 
tations; and wind or rain might now beat and bellow the night 
through around his roof, without raising one anxious thought to 
disturb his slumbers. After giving us many curious details 
touching himself, his manner of life, and the customs of his 
country, and dwelling with evident satisfaction upon the honour 
he had once had of receiving the Emperor Francis in the very 
room we were then sitting in, he pointed to the eldest of his 
grandchildren, saying, with a smile, “ Yonder brown-faced Bursch 
has thought fit to commemorate in rhyme the honour done to our 
house by Kaiser Franz, and the rhymes, I can assure you, are 
none so bad.” “ Let us hear them,” was the general and imme- 
diate rejoinder of our party. The old man hesitated for an 
instant. “No,” said he at length; “never mind our Hans'l’s 
poetry ; but some you shall hear that is worth the listening to, and 
that is nevertheless written by a peasant like him. MHans’l,” he 
then added, “ give us Franz vo’ Piesenham’s verses on the news 
of the Kaiser’s death.” Hans’l did as desired; and we were soon 
attending in charmed silence to Stelzhammer’s beautiful lines. 
It was the first time any of us had heard of the Austrian pea- 
sant-bard; and as soon as this first piece was ended, another was 
eagerly asked for, and another and another succeeded, till the 
night began to wear on, and the usual hour for retiring to rest 
was passed. In this way we listened to several of the most 
renowned songs and ballads of Franz vo’ Piesenham, such as 
“ The Holiday Eve,” “ Daft Rosie,” “ The Lonely Man,” “ The 
Ailing Heart,” “ The Beggar Man,” “ Auweh!” “ Forest Voices,” 
and others,—some merely recited, and some set to simple national 
airs, and sung by the harmonious, though all-untutored voice of 
the young farmer. “ Ah!” murmured one of our party in an 
undertone, “ what a pity Burns and he were not contemporaries, 
and comprehensible to each other!” and slightly altering one of 
the Scotch poet’s own lines, 


* Could they forgather, 


An’ hae a swap o’ rhymin’ ware 
Wi ane anither 


he exclaimed, “ What a treat it would have been!” When 
Hans’] had over and over complied with our repeated requests 
to hear more of Stelzhammer’s productions, and the sinking 
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‘eyelids of the venerable mistress of the house seemed almost to 
reproach her guests with the exceeding lateness of the hour, our 
host made a move, and with a sort of quiet exultation in his 
lance, “ Have you anything like that in your country?” said 
he. “ We have,” replied the former speaker, to whom allusion 
has just been made. “And a peasant too?” inquired the 
Pichter. “And a peasant too,” was the reply; “and if the 
night were not so far advanced, I would, in my lame translation, 
try to give you an idea of his poetry.” The announcement 
seemed to reawaken even the dozing grandame, and a unanimous 
demand was instantly made for the performance then and there 
of the tantalizing promise. He who had given it was a Scotch- 
man, to whom the circumstance of his having been brought up 
at one of the imperial cadet schools had rendered the Austrian 
dialect almost as familiar as his own; and after a few minutes’ 
reflection, he began to translate from memory the first lines of 
“ John Barleycorn.” The attitude of the listeners was worthy of 
remark. Silent and attentive, they watched each word as it 
fell from the speaker’s lips, and in the varying changes of their 
countenances you might trace the impression produced. The 
“dour” dealings of “ The three kings into the East,” although 
deprived of the attractive harmony of verse, and garbed in the 
homely prose of a strange language,s till preserved sufficient of 
their own originality and spirit to delight their hearers, and carry 
them almost to enthusiasm. When the last stanza was ended, 
universal curiosity was expressed, and that in the liveliest man- 
ner, as to the author of the ballad; and the sentiment expressed 
but some moments before by the more educated and competent 
judge was now spontaneously and unwittingly echoed by his 
simple auditors. Oh, if owr Franz’l could have known this 
stranger, what a glorious pair they would have made!”’ 

It would be decidedly inappropriate to compare Stelzhammer 
to Burns in every point of view, or to suppose that the former is 
always the equal of the Ayrshire poet. ‘There is in the author 
of ‘Tam o° Shanter’ a vigour, a depth, and at times an elevation, 
to which nothing we have as yet read of Stelzhammer’s can be 
compared. But although, had Burns lived, and had health and 
energy been lent him to pursue his task, these are probably the 
qualities by which he would have distinguished himself most, 
still they are not the chief causes of his undying fame as a popular 
poet; whereas it must be remembered that it is in this latter 
capacity, and essentially in what regards the influence exercised 
by him over his ‘rustic compeers,’ that we would establish a 
parallel between Burns and Franz vo’ Piesenham. Franz, ac- 
cording to us, will never write either ‘ Zam o’ Shanter’ or ‘ The 
Twa Dogs, and probably never rise to the inspired enthusiasm of 
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‘ Scots wha hae’ (his military ardour, though undeniable and 
spirit-stirring enough, is not heroic); but in several of his com- 
positions—in ‘D’Ahnl’ (The Grandam), for example, which is one 
of his most considerable—in ‘Mein’ n Vadern seinen Wiinsch’ (My 
Father’s Wishes), and many others we might name—there can 
easily be traced the same inspiration which dictated the ‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night’ and the immortal ‘ John Anderson. We confess 
to never having been able to read the last-mentioned poem of 
Stelzhammer’s without the vision of John Anderson’s ‘ frosty 
pow’ rising before our eyes. The scene is the simplest imagin- 
able; and in the commencement consists of a mere description of 
the farmer’s intdriewr, when the lamp sheds its cheerful light 
over the homely Stube, and the aged couple sit together plea- 
santly devising, full of peace and thankfulness, and happy at 
being thus united on ‘ Life’s downhill road” Ever and anon the 
‘Gudeman’ reads a passage from some wise, holy volume, and 
then drops into a fit of musing, accompanied rather than dis- 
turbed by the soft low whirr of his wife’s spinning-wheel. He 
trims her lamp, and jests with her upon the little services she 
exacts from him; and she, in turn, prepares and hands over to 
him his pipe. Then, from time to time, he interrupts his own 
silence; and, as he watches cloud after cloud escape his lips, 
takes to dreaming half aloud, and giving, as it were, a form to 
the fleeting fancies that fly upwards on the perfumed vapour. 
He begins by thanking Providence for all that he enjoys; and 
then just the very smallest, wee-est wish in the world finds its 
way to his tongue. He would like well enough sometimes, he 
says, to have as many waxen flambeaux lighted in his chamber 
as there are at holiday ceremonies, ‘not one or two, but a brave 
lot of them; so that, reading or writing, smoking, or, like a gen- 
tleman, doing nothing at all, light might be everywhere around.’ 
And still whirr ! whirr! goes the wheel; and the ‘ gudewife’ spins 
on, and listens, with a calm, happy smile, to her spouse’s innocent 
conceits. But puff, puff goes the meerschaum, and another wish 
peeps forth, ‘not for carriage or for horse, but for the quiet com- 
fort, now and then, of being borne along in a slow, smooth-paced 
litter, like the rich and noble of other times.’ And now again 
the dame smiles gently, and the spinning work proceeds as before, 
and the aged pair wile away the time until prayer-preceded slum- 
ber comes peacefully to close their eyes. But the wishes come 
true; and one day, ere long, the farmer’s chamber is ‘full of 
light,’ waxen tapers are burning all round; and he himself, full 
of age and honour, departs upon his long journey, neither on 
horseback nor in a swift-rolling coach, but even as he had desired, 
‘borne forth upon men’s arms, and resting quietly.” There is an 
empty chair opposite the gudewife’s seat, and her spinning-wheel 
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no longer cries whirr! whirr! whilst the smoke rises upwards in 
light-blue“clouds from the meerschaum. The farmer is dead! 

As with Burns, so with Stelzhammer, it is often the popular 
superstitions of his countrymen that furnish him with matter 
for his poetic vein; and hill and stream, wood and wold, have 
each the tale of their dryads and nives, their kelpies and elves. 
Stelzhammer has his ‘ familiar demon,’ as Burns had his ‘ Coila 
and while the one apostrophizes 

‘ The sprites that owre the Briggs of Ayr preside,’ 


the other invokes his ‘ Musa ruralis’ as he names her, or sings 
the Mahrl von Furtbach, relating the story of a certain mountain 
stream, with whose fates and mischances, once a broad lake-like 
river, and now little more than a forest rill, 


‘Soft whispering as the tone of lovers talk,’ 


every rustic is acquainted for forty leagues round. 

Amongst other popular credences, that which regards the 
‘weird-roots’ has not been neglected by Franz vo’ Piesenham ; 
but this demands a word or two of explanation. The Austrian 
peasant believes in the existence of certain roots in woodland 
paths and glades, which, if stumbled over at nightfall, cause to 
the unlucky wight who thus comes in contact with them a suc- 
cession of the most unpleasant mischances; and amongst the 
lesser miseries of human life, those produced by the ‘Jrrwurzen’ 
take a prominent rank. Upon this notion Stelzhammer has 
written one of his most successful poems; and there is probably 
in the whole Austrian archduchy scarcely an individual—man, 
woman, or child—who cannot repeat at least some lines, if not 
the whole, of this famous composition, to which the best of all 
possible epigraphs would be Burns’ verses from ‘ Death and 
Doctor Hornbook ?— 

‘The clachan yill had made me canty : 
I wasna fou, but just had plenty ; 
I stachered whiles, but yet took tent ay 
To free the ditches, 
An’ hillocks, stanes, an’ bushes kenn’d ay 
Frae ghaists an’ witches!’ 

It is rather doubtful whether Franz vo Piesenham’s hero is 
quite so capable of distinguishing one thing from another; but 
we will endeavour to let the reader judge for himself on the 
matter by giving him, in extenso, a translation of ‘ D’Irrwurzen, 
which, we warn him beforehand, has, and can have, no preten- 
sions to imitate the quaintness and humour, the comic grace and 
naiveté of the original, and for which, if the reader be English, 
we ought perhaps also to excuse ourselves on the ground of the 
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impossibility we encountered of attempting any save a Scotch 
version. These few prefatory observations duly registered, we 
consign, in its new garb, Stelzhammer’s ‘ Jrrwurzen’ to the indul- 
gence of the public :— 


‘Tl just no be jeered at for faith in weird-roots ; 
Tis aye ill trippin’ o’er ane at nightfall—thae shoots 
Are but slips o’ the deil—hid by stane, grass, or mud ; 
Ane touch is enow, an’ a chiel gaes clean wud! 


‘Richt ayont our ain house is a bit birken-wood, 
Nane sae grushie but what the way thro’ it is gude. 
To the left lies the clachan; an’, straight as a dirk, 
To the right hand the path gaes direct to the kirk! 


‘ Thae twa roads can’t be miss’d by a bairn; an’ I mind 
Were no weird-roots i’ th’ way they’d be plain to the blind; 
Yet ever and ever, howe’er I may strive, 

’Tis no use! the deil’s there! an’ the deil he maun drive! 


‘ An’ the left hand seems ever the right to appear ; 
The clachan’s the kirk, holy water’s just—beer ! 
An’ for spite ’gin mysel’, and ’gin Auld Clootie too, 
I stick fast to the yill-stoup, ofttimes till I’m fou! 


‘ As my hitherward course, sae my hale journey back, 
All deleerit I gang, goodness knows on what tack ! 
See all manner o’ sights, hear all manner o’ soun’s, 
An’ nae mair know my way nor a callan that drowns ! 


‘When I ought to be out on the wide open plain, 
I turn round—there’s the hedge! an’ again an’ again 
The same thing! Sure I’m right, ’tis th’ ould mither I hear, 
An,’ for a’ that, I cry, “Ope the door, Lizzy dear!” 


‘But the morn comes at last; and, wi’ greetin’ and granes, 
Th’ auld mither sore taks me to task for my pains— 
“ Where I think I’m to go to?”—that’s ever her cry; 
And its aiblins my answer ’Il suit baith you an’ I: 


‘“ A body need fash himsel’ but for the wil/l— 
By the will we'll be judgit, an’ let us fulfil 
Ne’er so little the deed ”—that’s the moral for me, 
An’ nae better a text for a preacher maun be. 


‘Ilka rhyme has its sense, an’ a sang’s just a nut 
That’s ower hard to be crackit by mony a tooth—but 
If ye ance break the shell, and ance cast off the skin, 
I'll stand to’t, ye’ll no quarrel wi’ the kernel within.’ 


We have said that as a domestic, and, if we may so term it, a 
fireside poet, Stelzhammer has an extraordinary affinity with 
Burns, and may perhaps even be placed upon the same level with 
him. There is also another style of composition where he bears 
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a marked resemblance to the Scotch bard, and where the latter 
excelled,—namely, in what are called Love songs, but which in 
Burns are most felicitously exempt from the languishing, silly 
sentimental tone, so peculiarly difficult, as it would seem, to avoid 
in these subjects. Franz vo’ Piesenham merits also largely the 
same praise ; and in the warmest of his love songs there is almost 
always either a touch of wit and gaiety, or a spice even of irony, 
strongly reminding one of his great prototype. Amongst the vast 
number of his lighter and more fugitive pieces, particularly in 
the style above alluded to, there is one which is remarkable for 
its spirit and conciseness, and for the way in which it exemplifies 
the qualities we have mentioned. It is simply entitled ‘ Gsdngl’ 
(A Song). 
‘ My lassie lo’es anither sair, 
Ah! wae is me! 
Gin I knew of loch or mere, 
Drowned would I be! 
‘ As no loch or mere is nigh 
Where I maun gang, 
Find me some tree, stout an’ high, 
Where I maun hang! 
‘Ha! ’tis found, the bonnie tree! 
See, lass! how gleck 
Is neighbour Jean—to hang I’m free 
On her fair neck!’ 


Another of Stelzhammer’s most famous productions of the same 
kind is * Dos anbrennt Résl,—too long, however, for our limits 
to admit of our translating it—already named in these pages 
under the title of ‘ Daft Rosie.” If once fairly vanquished by the 
temptation to translate, unsatisfactory as the result might be, it 
is nevertheless certain that nearly the whole of Stelzhammer’s 
two volumes would be ‘ done’ into Scotch or English, as the case 
might be; for beauties of one species or another are to be found 
throughout, and the choice is indeed the one thing most embar- 
rassing. Strong would be our desire, for instance, to give 
our readers a notion of those pretty and spirited verses of our 
author’s, yclept Tout de Méme, or, as the native Austrian printer 
has it, ‘ Tit Mem,’ and whereby ‘a young and canty carle ’ signi- 
fies his utter indifference as to the charms and qualifications of 
the mistress with whom it shall please Heaven to gratify him. 
Fair or swarthy, blond or brown, straight or crooked, nay, even 
young or old, he professes to be entirely careless on the point. 
‘Should the dowered one disdain, 
The undower’d shall be won ; 
Oh! the heart is as rich 
In its warmth as the sun!’ 
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In his contentedness with everybody and everything, he is the 
exact reverse of the Miller of Dee; and, whilst all men (and women 
too) have a place in his benevolence, he is himself in turn the 
object of universal regard. Perhaps no two poets unite, in the 
same degree as Stelzhammer and Burns, the double character- 
istics (more discordant than may even generally be supposed) of 
inflexible independence of spirit and charity of heart. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the rhymster who celebrates his 
incorruptibility is either a prey to disappointed ambition, or a 
being with marvellously small sympathies to spare for his fellow- 
creatures in general; whereas it may, on the other hand, be 
hinted that the softer and more tender of the genus irvritabile are 
not usually overburthened with the attributes of a Lycurgus or 
a Brutus. Countless examples might be adduced of the truth 
of this assertion (which do not, however, in the least dim the 
brightness of some few universally admitted instances to the con- 
trary), but it would be difficult to discover the usually incompati- 
ble qualities co-existing in any one in stronger development than 
in either Burns or Franz vo’ Piesenham. Above all temptation 
themselves, the consciousness of unsullied and unsulliable hon- 
esty is in neither accompanied by any stiffness or pedantry, by 
any pride or self-glorification, or by any contemptuous looking 
down from the height of their own integrity upon the weaker and 
more yielding of their kind—upon those who, to use Burns’ 
own inimitable expression, are endowed with less ‘confounded 
strong in-kneed sort of souls.’ Those who are inclined to judge 
poor ‘ Rhymer Robin’ the hardest, would do well to compare his 
correspondence with his works; and when in the one they have 
seen the lofty spirit assert its freedom in those memorable lines, 


‘ E’er my poor soul such deep damnation stain, 
My horny fist assume the plough again, 
The pieballed jacket let me patch once more ; 
On eighteenpence a-week I’ve lived before,’ 1— 


to ponder, in the other, on the charity of heart which made the 
sorely-tried, almost on every side beset struggler for bread, ex- 
claim, ‘God knows Iam no saint. I have a whole host of follies 
and sins to answer for; but if I could—and I believe I do it as far 
as I can—I would wipe all tears from all eyes.’ * 

When in nearly every country in Europe the at once miserable 
and mischievous progeny of the envy-devoured arch-complainer 
Rousseau have shown the wretched fruits of doctrines based upon 
selfishness and low grovelling hate of others’ weal, it is not alto- 
gether without interest to watch the healthy workings of prin- 


’ First epistle to Graham of Fintra. 
2 Letter to Mr Hill, 2d March 1790. 
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ciples and feelings diametrically opposed in a strong and good 
being, placed by fortune in circumstances not one jot less trying, 
but, on the contrary. Joy at that awarded, resignation to that 
withheld,—these two sentiments give to the Scotchman and 
Austrian, both, an independent uprightness of character and a 
gladness of soul singularly remarkable, and which, in one way or 
another, contrive to pervade nearly all their writings. The idea 
so pithily expressed by Burns, 
‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that,’— 


is to be traced in Stelzhammer wherever the poet may be sup- 
posed to speak in his own person, or utter his own individual 
opinions. ‘A man’s aman fora that’ can perhaps be paralleled 
by nothing so well as by a small poem of Franz vo’ Piesenham’s, 
entitled ‘ Aesolut,’ the real meaning of which word is, in this case, 
‘out and out, and is intended to convey a notion of frankness 
spurning all dissimulation, uprightness unknowing how to stoop, 
and straightforwardness forbidding the shadow of a doubt be- 
twixt right and wrong. The burthen of the song is an expres- 
sion of contempt for the eternally wavering compromisers of this 
world, who, having no unswerving and absolute standard of duty 
to hold by, are always crying out, ‘If I had but acted otherwise 
than as I did!’ and it ends with the profession de foi of the poet 
himself— 
‘That firmness given to boyhood’s years, 
May still my manhood prize ; 
From me ne’er fall the vain regret, 
“ Had I done otherwise!” 


As is so eminently the case with our own Scotch bard, Stelz- 
hammer, in many of his qualifications, reflects—or, so to say, 
impersonates—the national characteristics of his countrymen. 
Of the two, he is perhaps more and oftener purely Austrian 
than Burns is purely Scotch; and in what springs merely from 
his own individuality, without reference to his country, he is 
unquestionably less original than his Scotch brother. 

Another peculiarity of resemblance between the purely Austrian 
peasant and the Scotch one is, that he is a Lowlander, and has 
as little in common with the different warlike tribes of the sur- 
rounding mountains as has the Perth or Ayrshire husbandman 
with the Highland cateran. This gives to his patriotism a char- 
acter rather homely than heroic; and there is a tenderness in his 
clinging love to his fatherland that renders the feeling inex- 
pressibly touching. It is not the loud love of the armed chief- 
tain, who, while achieving freedom for his country, achieves 
glory for himself; but the sacred and sweet attachment of a 
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child of the soil for the spot of earth where he first saw the light 
—the deep, albeit sometimes unexpansive, fondness of the simple 
of heart for the spot which is consecrated by the memory of all 
they have ever revered, and which comprises all they can call 
their own,—a sentiment better calculated to be understood by us 
than by any other nation, and which (added to a hundred other 
qualities) would, if we knew them more thoroughly, unlock all 
our innermost sympathies for the gentle, simple, kind, and honest 
race we have attempted to portray as they are: 


‘ Hamely, tawie, quiet, an’ cannie, 
An’ unco sonsie.’ 


In these days of perturbation, when the ill-digested fruits of 
the tree of knowledge seem to have turned to poison and gall 
in the veins of nine-tenths of the populations of the European 
continent, and when the lawless appetite for power and place has 
produced such disastrous consequences, it might perhaps be 
difficult to find a peasant-poet capable of echoing poor Burns’ 
noble words : ‘I thank Heaven, learning never elevated my ideas 
above the peasant’s shed, and I have an independent fortune at 
the plough-tail.’ But if this spirit—humble at once and proud 
enough, gentle, strong, and unblinded by any sophistry—be to 
be found, it is in the quiet little archduchy of Austria, 0b der 


Enns, that it must be sought, and by the name of Franz Stelz- 
hammer that it must be evoked. 
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Art. VI.—L’ Eplise et La Société Chretiennesen 1861. Par M. 
GuizotT. Paris, 1861. 


TuIs is a very clear, clever, in some respects well-reasoned, yet 
withal inconclusive plea for reaction—both civil and ecclesiastical 
—in Italy. It may seem strange that it should be so, when we 
think of the author. Yet to those who have carefully studied 
some of M. Guizot’s previous writings, the conclusions to which 
he has come in the present volume, however they may cause 
regret, can scarcely excite surprise. With all his strong sym- 
pathies for liberty, and his fine historical appreciation of the 
moral conditions of civilisation, and even his healthy Protestant 
religious feeling, M. Guizot has always shown great timidity 
in political speculation, and a lack of hearty faith in human pro- 
eress. Both as a statesman and an historian, he is deficient in 
liberal passion. Throughout his History of the English Revolu- 
tion, or his later Life of Cromwell, the great character of the 
Protector never kindles him into admiration, nor moves him with 
a throb of excitement. The vehement patriotism of Milton is 
unintelligible to him. He holds the dane of judgment too 
gravely, and he looks on with too cold and critical a glance, to 
allow himself to be touched by the onward sweep of political 


enthusiasm. His is, in short, rather a philosophical than an 
active love of liberty. He is a doctrinaire still more than a 
patriot ; above all, he is an anti-revolutionist. The very name 
or idea of revolution frights all his political sensibilities. 

The present volume is born of these aera ap: 9 It breathes 


throughout the most devoted love for liberty in the abstract. It 
appreciates with clear intelligence, and expounds with a facile 
and experienced ability, the fundamental conditions both of civil 
and religious independence. Especially, it is instinct in every 
page with a grave moral earnestness, almost rising into enthu- 
siam, yet never entirely carried away. It is didactic, impressive, 
solemn—the summing up by a veteran statesman of the com- 
plexities of a great question, as before the bar of conscience and 
of history. The premises are sound, or nearly so; the argument 
is powerful, and, in part, fair; yet the issue is felt to be wrong. 
The conclusions outweigh the reasoning, and do not follow from 
the principles. Prepossessions have crept in and decided the 
result ; and the reader, who has been straining his attention to 
catch the sequence of thought by which the maintenance of the 
Papacy in all its integrity is shown to be a deduction from the 
broadest consideration of religious toleration, is quietly put off by 
assumptions, which would just as easily have settled the question 
Without any argument at all. 
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The occasion of the volume is no doubt known to most of our 
readers, and is explained by M. Guizot in his opening chapter. 
In the course of last spring, he took the chair at a public meeting 
of the ‘Society for the Encouragement of Primary Instruction 
among the Protestants in France,’ and then, among other obser- 
vations addressed to the meeting, spoke as follows :-— 


‘A melancholy disturbance affects a large portion of the general 
Christian Church.—I say a melancholy disturbance ; it is my own 
opinion that I express, and that I desire to express. Whatever differ- 
ences, and even divisions, may be among us, we are all Christians, and 
the brethren of all Christians. The security, the dignity, the liberty 
of all Christian Churches, equally belong to the whole of Christendom. 
It is Christendom as a whole that suffers, when great Christian 
Churches suffer. It is the entire Christian edifice against which the 
blows are directed, which now strike one of its chief structures. 
Under such trials, our sympathy is due to the Christian Church in all 
its extent.’ 

These words, it may be imagined, gave rise to a good deal of 
discussion. Many Roman Catholics hailed them, and thanked 
the speaker for them. Many Protestants greatly blamed him, 
and felt disquieted by his language. Some of his most intimate 
friends, M. Guizot says, ‘expressed their affectionate regret.’ 
Moreover, he had already exposed himself to comment, from the 
language he had used regarding Italy, in welcoming Lacordaire 
as a member of the French Academy. He felt it necessary, 
therefore, that he should explain his views further. The present 
volume is the consequence. He disclaims in it a controversial 
spirit, for which, he says, he has no turn. He can understand 
and sympathize with the keenness of personal debate, of which 
he has had enough in his day ; but controversy, conducted from 
the closet or study, is distasteful to him. ‘It is a tournament in 
which minds display themselves, and not a combat in which 
destinies are at stake. Self-love becomes more and more chafed 
and excited, according to its peculiar bias ; and vanity is gratified, 
instead of truth triumphing.’ His object, accordingly, is not to 
reply to his critics, but to expound more fully his own opinion 
regarding the recent and continuing state of Italy, and especially 
regarding the attacks which have been made upon the Papacy. 

His argument is, in the first instance, of a general charac- 
ter, affecting the whole position of the Christian Church, and 
the dangers to which it is at the present day exposed. So far 
M. Guizot carries us along with him in his argument: he has 
at once our convictions and our sympathies. There is both great 
truth and great importance in the views developed in his early 
chapters, and in the extended episode entitled, ‘Our Mistakes 
and our Hopes,’ inserted in a later chapter. These views are 
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also so pertinent to the present state of theological speculation 
in our own country, as well as in France, that we shall briefly 
call attention to them before proceeding to challenge the con- 
clusions which he has drawn in his more special argument on the 
subject of Italy and the Papacy. 

All Christian Churches, M. Guizot argues, should be united 
in the face of acommon danger. A common enemy is assault- 
ing their gates, and even the very citadel of spiritual truth. 
It is not merely the Christian religion as a social institution that 
isin peril, but it is the Christian faith itself that is attacked : 
Materialism, Pantheism, Rationalism, Historical Criticism, are all 
merely different names for the aggression to which Christianity 
is everywhere exposed. This aggression, indeed, is no novelty. 
More than once already, and notably in the last century, has 
Christianity been exposed to it. It triumphed then against its 
numerous enemies, and it will triumph no less in its present 
struggle. But the evil of the contest is great, although the 
issue may not be doubtful. Many souls suffer; and society is 
weakened and injured by the blows directed against its faith, 
even if they should not prove mortal. Faith shall not perish ; 
but it is necessary for it to recognise its perils, to look them 
fairly in the face, and to collect all its forces in order to surmount 
them. 

M. Guizot rightly apprehends that the chief point of all the 
attacks now made upon Christianity is the denial of the Su- 
pernatural. It is here that, in all its shapes, unbelief centres. 
its governing thought is, that the world and man, alike in his 
moral and his physical being, are solely under the dominion of 
general laws, which are immutable and necessary. The idea of 
a higher Will controlling these laws, or in any case traversing 
them, is quietly disowned and set aside. 

The question of the ‘ Supernatural’ is at once a difficult and 
extended one, and M. Guizot does not profess to handle it in all 
its bearings ; but there is something very impressive and very 
interesting in the chapter to which he has given this title. As 
the mature thought of a veteran historian and thinker, it well 
deserves attention. 


‘It is upon faith,’ he says, ‘ or an inner instinct of the Supernatural, 
that all religion rests.—I do not say every religious idea, but what- 
ever religion is positive, practical, powerful, durable, and popular. 
Everywhere, in all climates, at all epochs of history, and in all de- 
grees of civilisation, man is animated by the sentiment,—I would 
rather say the presentiment,—that the world which he sees, the order 
of things in the midst of which he lives, the facts which regularly and 
constantly succeed each other around him, are not al/. In vain he 
makes every day, in this vast universe, discoveries and conquests; in 
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vain he observes and learnedly verifies the general laws which govern 
it ; his thought is not enclosed in the world surrendered to his science ; 
the spectacle of it does not suffice his soul; it is raised beyond it; 
it searches after and gets a glimpse of Something else; it aspires 
higher both for the universe and itself; it aims after another destiny 
—another Master. 
“ Par dela tous ces cieux le Dieu des cieux réside.” 


So Voltaire has said ; and the God who is beyond all the skies is not 
Nature personified, but a Supernatural Personality. It is to this 
higher Personality that all religions address themselves. It is to 
bring men into communion with Him that they exist. Without this 
instinctive faith of men in the Supernatural—without a spontaneous 
and invincible aspiration towards it, religion would be impossible. 

‘Alone of all beings here below, man prays. Among his moral 
instincts, there is none more natural, more universal, more uncon- 
querable than prayer. The child inclines to it with a ready docility. 
The old man recurs to it as a refuge against decay and isolation. 
Prayer ascends from young lips which can scarcely murmur the name 
of God, and from dying lips which have scarcely strength to pro- 
nounce it. Among every people, famous or obscure, civilised or 
barbarous, we meet at every step with acts and forms of invocation. 
Wherever men live, in certain circumstances, at certain hours, and 
under the influence of certain impressions of soul, the eyes are 
elevated, the hands join themselves, the knees bend, in order to im- 
plore or to render thanks—to adore or to appease. With transport 
or with trembling, publicly, or in the secret of his heart, it is to 
prayer that man applies, in the last resource, to fill the void of his 
soul, or to help him to bear the burden of his destiny. It is in 
prayer that he seeks, when everything else fails him, support for his 
weakness, consolation in his sorrows, hope for his virtue. 

‘No one can mistake the moral and internal worth of prayer, inde- 
pendently of its efficacy to attain its object. The soul throws off its 
burdens, and once more raises itself—quiets, and fortifies itself—by 
prayer. It finds in turning to God the same feeling of relief—of 
return to health and repose—that the body finds in passing from a 
heavy or tempestuous air into a serene and pure atmosphere. God 
comes to the aid of those who pray, before and apart from the effort 
which they make that He shall hear them. 

Will He hear them? What is the external and definite efficacy of 
prayer? Here is the mystery, the impenetrable mystery of the designs 
and of the action of God upon each of us. So much we know, that 
whatever way He acts upon our external or internal life, it is not we 
who alone dispose of them according to our own thought or will. All 
the names which we give to that part of our destiny which comes not 
from ourselves—chance, fortune, nature, fate—are so many veils with 
which, in our ignorant impiety, we cover the truth. When we use 
such phrases, we refuse to see God where He is. Beyond the narrow 
sphere which encloses our power and action, God reigns and acts. 
There is in the simple act of prayer—so natural and universal—the 
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expression of an instinctive and universal faith in the permanent and 
continually free action of God upon man and his destiny. ‘ His ways 
are not our ways.” We walk in them without knowing it. To be- 
lieve without seeing, and to pray without foreseeing, is the condition 
which God has imposed upon man in this world as to all that tran- 
scends its limits. It is in the knowledge and admission of this 
Supernatural Order that faith and religious life consist. 

‘ That this instinctive faith in the Supernatural should be also the 
source of many errors and superstitions, no one dreams of disputing. 
Here, as everywhere, it is the lot of man to have the good and the evil 
incessantly mingled in his destiny, and in his works as in himself; 
but it by no means follows from this inevitable admixture, that our 
great instincts have no significance, or that they only mislead us when 
they elevate us. Whatever may be the delusions which attend our 
highest aspirations, it remains certain that the Supernatural is firmly 
fixed in the instinctive faith of man, and that it is the condition—the 
sine qua non—as it is the veritable object and essence, of all religion.’ 


It is not necessary to pursue the direct train of M. Guizot’s 
thoughts farther, but it seemed desirable to fix the attention of 
our readers upon this clear and eloquent statement of the grounds 
upon which human faith in the Supernatural rests. It is cheer- 
ing, amid so many uncertain or despairing voices, and the hard- 
ening sound of materialistic self-confidence, to listen to such a 
faithful testimony to the reality of a higher life containing and 
encompassing ours—a life beyond nature, and not confined by 
its unvarying changes. The recent spirit of speculation, if it 
has done nothing else, has at least exposed more plainly than 
before the ultimate divergencies of thought out of which all 
philosophy springs. There is the thought which not only starts 
from nature, but never goes beyond it, which regards man in all 
the exquisite and wonderful combination of his powers as only 
nature’s highest product, and the laws which govern his whole 
being as immutably fixed in material springs, however subtly 
and impenetrably these may be hidden. Materialism, Panthe- 
ism, Rationalism in all its forms, is the offspring of this thought. 
God, and Truth, and Eternity may be terms in the mouth ofall of 
these ; but they are and can be nothing to such a mode of thought, 
except the delusive watchwords of superstition or the bye-play of 
an ungrounded imagination. The higher thought upon which 
all spiritual philosophy and Christianity alike rest, stands in clear 
contrast to this. According to it, man is more than the creature 
of nature ; he is nature and yet spirit—having his present being 
amid the unchanging activities of the former, yet fe allied to a 
Higher Being, in whom alone he truly lives. While it is the 
very condition of the first mode of thought to exclude the Super- 
natural, and to treat all its supposed intimations as mere delu- 
sions, it is the essential principle of this higher thought to recog- 


. 
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nise the Supernatural everywhere as a lofty and primal Order 
transcending and embracing the lower order of nature, and 
traversing it where, for wise and good purposes, it may seem fit 
todo so. Man, according to this view, is characteristically a 
spiritual being; nature is merely his temporary environment : 
his true life is above it—with God, of whom all his moral instincts 
indubitably witness. | 

It is a God who thus reveals Himself to man in conscience 
and in Scripture who is the only true God, as M. Guizot 
points out in the chapter with which he follows up that on the 
Supernatural. The Hebrew and Christian God, in contrast to 
that of all false religions, is no personification of the forces of 
nature, nor of the human faculties, nor of the heroes of the human 
race. He is the Creator of man and of nature. He existed 
before them, and remains essentially distinct and independent. 
He is the only eternal, all-subsisting Being, always and every- 
where active, who maintains and governs whatever He has 
created, and to whom alone the faith and worship of His creatures 
are due. In place of such a living and true God, it is the aim 
of modern unbelief, according to our author, to set up a merely 
abstract God, no less an idol of man’s invention than the gods 
of ancient paganism; ‘ for he is nothing else than man and the 
world confounded, and erected into God by a science which be- 
licves itself profound, and which would not be considered im- 
pious. In place of Christianity, its history, its doctrines, and 
those grand solutions of our destiny and those sublime hopes of 
our nature which it unfolds, it proposes to us Pantheism, Scep- 
ticism, and the perplexities of learning,’ 

It is in the face of such common dangers, touching the very 
essence of Christianity, that M. Guizot thinks that all Christians 
are bound to unite in order to defend their common faith, their 
common religious home. ‘ They have various dwellings; but it 
is their common territory, the place which contains them all, 
which is now assaulted. There is the more reason why they 
should thus unite and live in peace, that they have perfect liberty 
to doso. The true principles of religious liberty are now at length 
fully understood. Thanks, not so much to any of the Churches, 
as to the gradual progress of liberal opinion in the laity, the moral 
rights of individuals and of societies are now widely acknow- 
ledged. Every one is allowed to think as he likes, and Christian 
Churches are for the most part free to proclaim and work out 
their own ideas of the truth according to their own plans. 

We here approach the key to M. Guizot’s warm argument in 
behalf of the Papacy, and it is necessary therefore to notice 
closely his words. In what does religious liberty consist? he 
asks ; and he gives the three following answers :— 
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The right for individuals to profess their faith, and to practise 
their worship ; to belong to what religious society they please ; 
to remain in it or secede from it. 

The right of different Churches to organize and govern them- 
selves internally, according to the maxims of their faith and the 
traditions of their history. 

The right of believing members and ministers of different 
Churches to teach and propagate, by moral and intellectual 
means, their faith and worship. 

He combats at some length the idea, that complete religious 
liberty is incompatible with the connection of Church and State. 
The connection appears to him at once sound in principle, and 
advantageous in its consequences to both parties. Apart from 
the Church, the State becomes materialized ; it loses the moral 
force which naturally belongs to its alliance with the principles 
and sentiments of religion ; it becomes unsanctioned and uncon- 
secrated. Absolutely separated from the State, again, the Church 
falls easily a prey to exaggerations of doctrine and precepts; it 
fails alike in stability and dignity, in experience and moderation ; 
it loses the wider intelligence that springs from the legitimate 
necessities of civil government. In the name of its heavenly 
origin and its divine mission, it shows a hard and unreasonable 
front to human sentiments and the ordinary interests of life. It 
breeds sectaries and mystics rather than Christians. 

It is necessary that civil and religious society remain pro- 
foundly distinct, and neither invade nor oppress each other. But 
it is not true that, in order to escape this danger, they should 
remain quite strangers, or that they cannot, for the good and 
honour of both, contract a public and mutually supporting 
alliance. 

M. Guizot then reviews in an interesting chapter the state of 
the Protestant Church in France, in its peculiar relation to the 
prevalent attacks upon Christianity, and the imperfect state of its 
constitutional development. We cannot, however, pause to con- 
sider his views on this subject, but pass on to his consideration of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the fundamental conditions of 
its liberty as regarded by him. 

His position is simply this, that the temporal power of the 
Papacy is as much a normal and constitutional element of the 
Roman Catholic Church, as the consistories and synods of the 
Protestant Church are an essential part of its government. 
Religious liberty, in the full extent of its meaning, implies that 
every Church shall have free scope for its own characteristic 
mode of action, its agencies of government, and the rules and 
traditions which preside over them. He puts the case in this 
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way. If any one was to say to the Protestant Church in France, 
‘ You shall have no synods, no central power of externally con- 
trolling your affairs; each of your local churches will remain 
isolated and independent to do as it pleases, and to decide accord- 
ing to its own will the great questions which interest Protestant- 
ism,’ —would not this be held to be a direct infringement with 
the liberties of the Protestant Church? Or, if the British 
Parliament, in granting to the Roman Catholics permission to 
profess their faith openly, had yet interdicted them from holding 
any relations with the Papacy—these relations forming an essen- 
tial part of the Roman Catholic religion—could religious liberty 
be said to exist in England? Could the English Catholics be 
satisfied with a measure of liberty which interfered with one of 
the fundamental provisions of their ecclesiastical constitution ? 


‘No one,’ M. Guizot argues, ‘can be ignorant that, independ- 
ently of religious dogmas, two essential characteristics distinguish the 
organization and position of the Roman Catholic Church. It has a 
general and sole Head, whom all Catholics, however seattered abroad 
in different states, acknowledge. This Head is at once the spiritual 
prince of Catholicism, and the temporal prince of a small European 
state. A keen debate exists at present on this subject. Some pro- 
fess that the union of the two characters is not necessary to the 
Papacy, and that it might preserve its spiritual power without retain- 
ing its temporal sovereignty. Others maintain the necessity of the 
temporal sovereignty for the free and certain exercise of the spiritual 
power. I do not enter into this debate. I do not examine here the 
system of government of the Catholic Church ; it is its liberty, and its 
right to liberty, only that I defend. The twofold character of the 
Papacy is a fact consecrated by ages—a fact developed and upheld 
throughout all vicissitudes, all struggles, all distractions of Christen- 
dom. And yet we believe it possible to lay violent hands upon this 
fact, and to alter it at pleasure, and even destroy it, without interfer- 
ing with the religious liberty of the Catholics! We can despoil the 
spiritual chief of the Catholic Church of a character and a position 
which this Church for ages has looked upon as the guarantee of its 
independence, and yet pretend that we do not trammel and mutilate 
Catholicism! There are even those who maintain that the Catholic 
Church has never hitherto been free, but is only about to be so. A 
Jree Church is the principle which some maintain in the name of the 
State, at the very moment that the State is taking away from the 
Church its constitution and its property !’ 


It will be evident from these remarks, which we consider it 
due to M. Guizot to give in full, what is the peculiar and very 
unusual position he occupies as a Protestant thinker and 
politician. It was not to be expected that we should find him 
echoing the commonplaces of political Protestantism which are 
familiar among ourselves. From the author of the History of 
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Civilisation’ we could not anticipate any depreciatory or even 
rigorous criticism of the Roman Catholic Church. We remember 
the very broad and tolerant views of that work, which was among 
the first to set in a popular light before Protestants the great 
civilising agency of the Roman Church, as it extended its in- 
fluence over the barbarian nationalities which had overwhelmed 
and destroyed the landmarks of the ancient Empire of the West. 
To a mind of such expansive historical sympathy as M. Guizot’s, 
which looks at Christianity not so much as a system of definite 
truth as a great social institution, it is natural to regard Roman 
Catholicism not merely kindly, but benevolently. Its dogmatic 
errors, and even its practical delinquencies, fall into the shade; 
while its historical grandeur, its beneficent influences, its notable 
deeds of piety and charity, its world-wide fame, and now its 
world-wide sorrows, come prominently into light. 

Admitting all these, however,—granting so far the historical 
position of M. Guizot, the accuracy of which it is not our part 
at present to dispute,—it appears to us that a fair reply may be 
made to his argument out of the very concessions now made. 
For, whence, we may ask, have come the present attacks upon 
the temporal power of the Papacy, and the integrity of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, supposing that its integrity is involved in 
the maintenance of its temporal sovereignty? It may please our 
author to look upon these attacks as the expression of a merely 
revolutionary and destructive spirit. But this is not a view that 
can satisfy any political student, who is able without prejudice 
to contemplate the course of events. It is notorious that they 
have been long preparing—that they have not been directed in 
any degree by the dogmatic prejudices of Protestants; that, on 
the contrary, they have sprung up in the bosom of Catholicism 
itself, and been directed by those who profess themselves devoted 
Catholics. Is it not possible, then—taking the broadest historical 
view of the question—that the temporal power of the Papacy has 
outlived its usefulness, and that it is falling to pieces of its own 
corruption ? It is not a case of violence, so much as of internal 
dissolution. For more than a dozen years now, the Papacy has 
only been preserved in its temporal sovereignty by French 
bayonets. Let these bayonets be withdrawn, and the decayed 
fabric would not stand a day. And is not this sufficient proof 
that the law of historical progress has overtaken the papal Power, 
and that this Power is destined to enter on a new career, or 
take some new development in the very act of parting with its 
outworn temporal character ? 

M. Guizot is not insensible to this view of the question, but 
he puts it aside, and brings prominently into view the aggres- 
sive character of the Piedmontese policy. ‘In order to attain its 
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ends, Piedmont,’ he says, ‘is obliged to trample under foot the 
rights of nations in despoiling the Pope of the estates of which he 
is sovereign, just as it tramples under foot the rights of religious 
liberty in overturning the constitution of the Catholic Church, 
of which the Pope is the head. Such necessities,’ he adds, ‘ are 
the condemnation of the policy which impose them. But surely 
he overlooks here entirely the main justification of the Pied- 
montese policy. Why has it been forced into this position of 
active hostility to the Papacy? Is it from the mere desire of ag- 
gression? Is it even solely from the legitimate impulse to possess 
Rome as the national capital of the Italian kingdom,—a political 
necessity which is owned by ourauthor? Is it not also, and more 
urgently than all, from the fact, that the Roman Government 
has lost all power of self-protection, and is in consequence a centre 
of disturbance and revolutionary excitement for the whole of the 
rest of Italy? The Pope has ceased to govern. If the French 
troops were withdrawn, his power would collapse forthwith, and 
the only alternative would be, Piedmont or anarchy. This is a 
necessity, surely, which must excuse such a movement as that 
of Piedmont—a movement which, in all the circumstances, has 
been singularly characterized by an absence of violence—by 
the weapons of rational argument and expostulation, rather than 
of revolution. 

The pervading fallacy of the volume before us, lies in the com- 
placent assumption throughout, of the revolutionary character 
of the Italian movement. It is needless to argue about a name; 
and this movement may or may not be properly styled, revolu- 
tionary. But M. Guizot is too well informed a student of history 
not to know that there are two very different kinds of revolu- 
tionary movement—the one theoretical and anarchical—the other 
moral and well-ordered—the issue of necessities which are irre- 
sistible, and yet which aims to guide rather than to disturb. The 
a of Mazzini and his confréres may be of the former 
sind. It has been marked throughout by that ‘logic which 
stifles justice and reason,’ as our author says. It lived in a region 
of ideas; it fed itself on theories. It designed the destruction of 
the Papacy, because it was opposed to its ideal schemes. We 
may grant that the argument of our author applies to such a 
system of revolution. But it is the peculiar boast of the recent 
and present movement in Italy, that it is of an entirely different 
character. It has not been born merely of ideas; it has not 
been pushed forward under the impulse of theories. The great 
man that initiated it, and that guided it till its complicated 
threads fell from his dying grasp, no doubt cherished his own 
lofty schemes. He saw beyond the necessities of the hour to the 
glorious vision of an Italian kingdom, united and completed ; 
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and he did not hesitate at the consequences that must be faced in 
pursuing this his vision. Like every other great statesman, he was 
not a man to be deterred by circumstances that might appear 
revolutionary, when once he had entered on his great work. 
But his work itself, in its origin and conception, was not revolu- 
tionary, but conservative. It was in the interests of order, and 
not of disorder. He felt the Italian soil everywhere heaving be- 
neath his feet. The explosion, he knew, mustcome. It was not 
the radical but the constitutional instinct that placed him at the 
head of it. He watched and saw his opportunity, and seized it 
with the hand of a consummate master; but he did not excite 
the forces that made it. Neither he, nor any one concerned in 
the movement, did so. This was the work of the long train of 
Italian misgovernment under Austrian inspiration. This had 
wrought its inevitable issue ; it had at length become intolerable. 
The national feeling was at length roused to such a pitch, that it 
could hold no longer; and no sooner was the Austrian power 
broken by the help of the arms of France, than the excited feel- 
ing burst its bounds everywhere; and the idea of a united 
Italy became not merely a dream, but an approaching fact. 

It is the absence of any recognition of this popular movement 
in Italy that renders M. Guizot’s elaborate argument entirely 
without value—without application to the exigencies of the case. 
He everywhere reasons as if the Italian movement were a mere 
private affair of M. Cavour, got up by him and others to serve 
their own purposes. At the best, he sees, or pretends to see, 
nowhere below the surface of state intrigue, and the revolu- 
tionary mechanism which has been here and there necessarily 
called into operation. These, which are the mere symptoms of 
the real state of national excitement in Italy, are to him every- 
thing. But surely it does not require his historical penetration 
to know that a great national movement, like that which has 
taken place in Italy, is not to be got up by any ingenuity of state- 
craft, nor even by any impulses of revolutionary dogmatism. 

He mourns over the expulsion of the local governing powers 
in Tuscany and Parma, and in Naples. An Italian Confeder- 
ation, he thinks, would have assured Italian liberty better than 
‘ Piedmontese domination under the name of Italian unity.’ The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany would have imbibed Italian sympathies, 
and given himself to the cause of Italian liberty, as soon as the 
Austrian tyranny was broken; and even the King of Naples 
would have learned to identify himself with the national interests, 
and given himself to the task of liberal government. All this 
is barely possible ; but who can believe it probable? At any 
rate, it is clear that the Italian people did not believe in any such 
regeneration of the Italian governments. Had they not been 
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tried over and again, and found wanting? Had not Naples 
been placed under the ban of civilised diplomacy? And all 
without effect. It had gone on from worse to worse, until the 
Bourbon dynasty had become utterly odious—a thing to be swept 
away before the first breath of national commotion. Could any- 
thing but a genuine national sympathy have enabled Garibaldi’s 
volunteers to march triumphantly, as they did, from Palermo 
to Naples? Could anything but an utter bankruptcy of all 
moral respect and authority have driven a king and queen—the 
latter not without heroic qualities—forth from their hereditary 
dominions without commiseration, or the regrets of any but those 
degraded or bigoted classes of the community which had shared 
with them in their tyranny—its tools or its advisers ? 

And to return to our more immediate subject, the Papacy. 
Do not all things make it evident that, as a civil government, it 
is incorrigible—incapable of improvement? Let it be that the 
union of the temporal and spiritual power has hitherto constituted 
its peculiar character as a government. Let it be that this 
union is an historical inheritance, and not a wicked imposture. 
Our author argues this at length. The peculiar character of the 
papal Government, he maintains, is a growth of historical ne- 
cessity, and not of pretended principle and unscrupulous ambi- 
tion. These have had their influence in forming it, as many 
other governments in the world. But historical exigency is its 
true explanation. The Papacy acquired territory first in Rome, 
then in the neighbourhood, then in other parts of Italy, by suc- 
cessive and diverse titles—in the first instance, as a municipal 
magistracy, and finally, as a territorial sovereignty, exercising 
the full rights of royalty. Its possessions and sovereign autho- 
rity have come to the Papacy as a natural appendix and _ neces- 
sary support of its great religious position, and in proportion 
as that position has developed and strengthened. The donations 
of Pepin and Charlemagne, M. Guizot urges, were merely among 
tlie chief incidents of a progress that was inevitable in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the Bishopric of Rome, surrounded as it 
was by popular regard and royal deference. 

But, supposing all granted that may be said on this subject of 
the venerable historical grandeur of the Papacy as a temporal 
sovereignty, this is no valid argument in favour of the perpetuity 
of that sovereignty. It may not the less be effete and worn-out, 
that it has existed so long and is so venerable with years. It is, 
in fact, of the very antiquity of its machinery, and the immobility 
that comes from the pressure of its long-descended traditions, that 
much of its practical inefficacy for anything save oppression 
arises. It is dying, well-nigh dead, just because it is so old. Even 
if we could look at it from M. Guizot’s point of view, with a fond 
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recret for its great history and its many renowned traditions, we 
should yet be unable to see any grounds for perpetuating a 
power that had lost all vitality and capacity of good. The ‘sick 
man’ cannot be saved, when his sickness is so obviously unto 
death. 

But we must not forget that M. Guizot’s point of view is a 
singular one for a Protestant. He knows full well that there are 
not many Protestants, even on the Continent, that can be brought 
to see the matter simply in the historical light in which he con- 
templates it. The vehement disapprobation which his words 
called forth when they were first uttered, was enough to show 
this. And our British Protestantism could much less regard 
such words favourably. It may be that it is less tolerant—less 
gifted with historic sympathy; but assuredly it has not learned 
to dissociate from the Papacy its dogmatic and impious preten- 
sions, and to regard it merely as an oppressed institution—as a 
suffering cause—even in its present extremity. That extremity 
may not be a subject of vehement congratulation to British Pro- 
testants. There are many among them who have no disposition 
to rejoice over the helpless miseries of an old man, who is only 
able to maintain his seat by the help of the arms of one whom 
he is yet forced to regard with suspicion and distrust. Not even 
Dr Cumming, we fancy, has the heart to rejoice over such a 
plight. 

Yet neither British nor French Protestants can put out of 
sight the impiety and crimes which have made the Papacy in- 
famous as a power of spiritual oppression, and frequently of civil 
disorder, throughout many stages of its career. They cannot 
forget, what M. Guizot seems to do, that there are not merely 
developments, but stern retributions, in history. And, now that 
the hour of weakness and darkness has come to the Papacy, they 
do not rejoice, but neither do they remonstrate. They pause, 
and look on with earnest anxiety. They watch the movement 
of the drama, and they are prepared to welcome the result. 

Certainly there is no intelligent Protestant in this country who 
sees in the present disaster of the Papacy the mere manceuvres 
of Count Cavour, or the intrigues of Piedmontese policy. What- 
ever may have been the operation of these, the effect has not been 
produced by them. It has been coming slowly, but inevitably, 
for years. The ruin has been working for generations. A 
higher finger than that of any earthly policy has written decay 
on a fabric which once towered so proudly, and, exalting itself to 
the skies, so often forgot the Christian spirit of which it professed 
to be the embodiment. 

It may be that the overthrow of the Pope’s temporal sove- 
reignty may leave Italy very much changed from the Italy of 
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tradition and historical association. But, valuable as thiese ele- 
ments of civilisation are—and we would not wish to underrate 
their value—there are yet higher and more valuable elements of 
human well-being. The moral springs of civilisation are deeper 
than any mere traditions, and may require to be purified and 
enriched at the expense of associations that are no longer adorn- 
ments of the living, but merely trappings of the dead. What- 
ever may be the destiny of the Papacy—whether its temporal 
power may pass away swiftly in name as in reality, or linger 
still for some years—we cannot doubt that there is a glorious 
future before regenerated and united Italy. The aspirations of 
freedom gather around it from every land. There is that in M. 
Guizot’s heart that witnesses to his hopes for it, notwithstanding 
his fears and his prejudices. His chivalry in behalf of the Pope 
has obscured, but not extinguished, his faith in human progress, 
Let him rest assured that the interests of the Catholic Church 
will only suffer, in the great crisis through which Italy is passing, 
so far as is necessary to the higher interests of the Italian nation, 
and the advancement of European civilisation. 
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Art. VII.—1. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Regulations ajjecting the Sanitary Condition of the 
Army. With Evidence and Appendix. Presented to Parliament 
by Command of Her Majesty. 1858. Pp. 607. 

2. General Report of the Commission appointed for improving the 
Sanitary Condition of Barracks and Hospitals. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 
1861. Pp. 338. 


THE preservation of the health of the soldier ought, beyond all 
question, to be counted a sacred duty by those on whose behalf 
he undertakes the risks of his calling. If, to secure quiet and 
comfort to his countrymen, he is willing to expose his life and 
health to the fearful hazards of war, and of climates even more 
destructive than war, the least they can do, in acknowledgment 
of his sacrifice, is to secure him, as far as may be, from the 
influence of preventible causes of disease and death. It is shock- 
ing to think of the injustice that has been done him in this 
respect, both morally and physically, through the ignorance, 
carelessness, and apathy of those to whom his interests have 
been intrusted, and whose duty it has been to protect him. Even 
in an economical point of view, the health of the soldier is 
an important consideration for the public. An army in the field 
encumbered with sick is an evil of incalculable magnitude; and 
in the piping times of peace, neglect of the laws of health in- 
volves very serious and expensive results. During the last few 
weeks, the state of our relations with America has excited in 
every inhabitant of the island an interest in all that bears on 
the efliciency of our troops. The occasion seems therefore a 
suitable one for a brief inquiry into the operation of recent 
changes in the regulations affecting the health of the army, and 
the progress of sanitary reform in that branch of the public service. 

For upwards of a century, the army medical officer has been 
well aware of the importance of preventing disease, and of the 
great benefit to be derived from judicious sanitary measures. 
But, in most instances, his advice has fallen unheeded on the ear 
of the military authorities, and a false notion of economy has 
too often prevented the adoption of his suggestions. Within the 
last few years, however, the subject of sanitary reform has at- 
tracted attention in civil life, and much has been done to improve 
the health especially of town populations. But if we examine 
carefully the principles upon which these ameliorations have been 
founded, they will be seen to be those advocated by Pringle, 
Brocklesby, Monro, and Hunter, in the last century, and by 
Jackson, Hennen, and Martin, in the present. Dr J. Suther- 
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land, no mean authority on sanitary questions, states, that ‘ we 
owe the beginning and first lights, and some of the greatest lights 
that we ever obtained, to medical officers of the British army, 
and also to medical officers of the Britishnavy. . . . It is to 
a very considerable extent owing to the labour of these men 
that the sanitary cause has taken root and flourished as it has 
in civil life.’ We shall hereafter show to what it is owing that 
their knowledge, which has proved so beneficial to the civil popu- 
lation, has been productive of so little advantage to the soldier. 

It may be in the recollection of our readers, that after the dis- 
astrous breakdown of our military system in the Crimean war, 
a Royal Commission was appointed, of which the late Lord 
Herbert was president, to inquire into the regulations affecting 
the sanitary condition of the army, the organization of military 
hospitals, and the treatment of the sick and wounded. The de- 
tails which were given in their Report, respecting the high rate 
of mortality among the troops as compared with the civil popu- 
lation, the defective state of barrack accommodation—defective 
in regard to space, construction, ventilation, and all the arrange- 
ments for cleanliness, and even decency—the unsatisfactory ar- 
rangements for the feeding, and the want of common sense in the 
clothing, of the troops, created at the time a wide-spread excite- 
ment in the public mind, and especially among those who took 
an interest in the welfare of the soldier. 

The facts regarding the mortality of the army, and the defec- 
tive and disgraceful state of barrack accommodation, were not 
brought to light for the first time in that Report ; they had been 
previously investigated by commissions, and the results laid be- 
fore Parliament in the form of Blue Books. Lord Grey, in an 
admirable speech in the House of Lords in 1854, on the organ- 
ization of the army, said :— 

‘When I had the honour of holding office as Secretary at War, I 
caused a careful examination to be made of the reports and statistics 
of the medical department of the army. Two most able and meri- 
torious officers, Colonel Tulloch and Dr Marshall, were employed to 
make this inquiry. They did so with extreme ability and diligence, 
and the results of the investigation were ultimately laid before Par- 
liament. These results were of the most frightful description—so 
frightful, indeed, that it has always been to me a matter of surprise, 
that while the attention of Parliament can easily be attracted to what 
appear to me such minor matters, the shocking details contained 
in these Reports should have obtained so little of the notice and at- 
tention of the Legislature.” 


And in support of their — regarding the disgraceful state 
of the barracks, Lord Herbert’s Commission quoted extracts from 
? Hansard, vol. cxxxii. 
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the evidence given in 1855 before an official committee on barrack 
accommodation. But remarkable as the substance of these 
Reports was, they had shared the fate of most Blue Books, and 
passed unheeded, except by a few — interested in the sub- 
jects treated. In 1858, however, the public sympathy had been 
excited by the sufferings of the army in the Crimea; military 

uestions had become popular ; and the warm interest which Lord 

Ierbert took in the subject, and which led him to exert his in- 
fluence to obtain for it the consideration it merited, caused the 
sanitary condition of the army to be regarded in a very different 
light, and to become one of the leading topics of the day. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission, Lord Panmure appointed a Committee—consisting of 
Dr John Sutherland, one of the sanitary commissioners sent out 
to the Crimea, Dr W. H. Burrell, a retired army surgeon of 
great experience, and Captain Douglas Galton, an engineer 
oflicer of high reputation,—‘to examine and inquire into the 
sanitary condition of all barracks and military hospitals in the 
United Kingdom,’ with authority to execute any works urgently 
required, provided they did not involve an outlay of above L.100 
for each barrack or hospital, and to report to the Secretary of 
State for War all works or measures which they might consider 
necessary, but which could not be executed within that limit.’ 
This committee has just made its report, which contains much 
valuable information respecting the barracks and hospitals of the 
United Kingdom. From the careful manner in which the vari- 
ous questions have been investigated, as regards the position and 
construction of barracks, the cubic space necessary for the men in 
them, the best means of ventilating and heating, and the various 
questions connected with the offices and subordinate arrange- 
ments, their Report deserves the highest praise, and cannot fail 
to prove a most useful guide to the Royal Engineers in prepar- 
ing plans of such buildings, or to any persons upon whom may 
devolve the duty of providing accommodation for large bodies 
of men. 

Before proceeding to the work of improvement, the Committee 
made a careful inspection of the barracks and hospitals, with a 
view to ascertain their actual condition. It appears that there 
are of the former 243, and of the latter 167, scattered over the 
country, independent of the camps ; and that, up to April last, the 
members of the Committee had personally examined and reported 
for improvement 162 barracks and 114 hospitals,—nearly all those 
left unvisited being small, with accommodation for a few men 
only. The results of their examination are given at considerable 
length, and with reference to all the various details which com- 
bine to form a comfortable and healthy barrack. As their re- 
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commendations with reference to site and construction can only 
have reference to barracks prospectively, we shall confine our 
remarks to two points—overcrowding and ventilation, because 
they appear to have by far the most important bearing on health, 
so far as regards the barracks now in occupation. It may be 
necessary to premise that, according to the Army Regulations, 
the cubical space per man, in barracks in temperate climates, was 
from 400 to 500 cubic feet, the former being apparently deemed 
the minimum compatible with health. Lord Herbert's Com- 
mission recommended that 600 cubic feet should be the minimum 
in barracks and guard-rooms, and 1200 in hospitals. In the 
Scotch workhouses 480 feet per bed are allowed; and Sir John 
M‘Neill states, that not only is this minimum rigidly insisted 
upon, but, the houses being scarcely ever full, it is practically 
much exceeded. How differently the soldier has hitherto fared, 
will be seen from the following facts:—The 162 barracks in- 
spected by the Commission were calculated, according to the 
numbers allotted by the military authorities to each room, to 
accommodate 76,813 men. . Of these, 34,882 had a cubic space 
of less than 400 feet to each man, 39,928 had from 400 to 600 
cubic feet, and only 2003 had 600 and upwards; so that nearly 
one-half of the soldiers serving in the United Kingdom had a 
space under that laid down by the old regulations, and only 
2003 had the space deemed requisite for health by Lord Her- 
bert’s Commission. But these figures give a very inadequate 
notion of the extent to which some barracks are overcrowded : 
1335 men had less than 250 cubic feet, 4485 had from 250 to 
300, and 9375 from 300 to 350, per man. 

Defective, however, as the space allotted by the barrack autho- 
rities is thus shown to have been, it has frequently been made 
much worse by crowding into the rooms a greater number of 
men than authorized by the regulation. When the Commission 
inspected the barracks, they found in the Wellington Barracks 
93 men in excess of the regulation ; in St George’s Barracks, 41 ; 
in Walmer South Barracks, 46. But ‘the worst example of 
overcrowding by departure from the regulation was at St Mary’s 
casemates, Chatham, where 1128 men are by regulation crowded 
into a space sufficient for 600, if the place were otherwise suitable 
for habitation, which it is not. In this instance, the actual num- 
ber in the casemates was 1410, an excess of 282 over the regu- 
Jation number, and of 810 over the accommodation at 600 cubic 
feet per man. What more efficient method, the Commissioners 
ask, could be adopted to produce disease, even if this object were 
sought for, than crowding men into such places ? 

This overcrowding, however, would have probably been less 
injurious had the barracks been well ventilated; but on this 
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point, again, the Commissioners give us some of those cruel figures 
which overthrow mere loose assertion. They divide the barracks 
into three groups :—1. Those in which they found no means of 
ventilation provided—83 in number, and with accommodation, 
according to regulation, for 42,589 men. 2. Barracks in which 
the means of ventilation were deficient, or defective in principle 
and inefficient in practice—78, calculated for 32,540 men. And 3. 
Barracks in which the means of ventilation provided were correct 
in principle, and tolerably efficient in action. These were Island 
Bridge New Barrack, for 168 men; and part of Ship Street and 
part of Beggars Bush, in Dublin, accommodating about 450 men. 
So that, of all the barracks inspected, only one and a portion of 
two others were properly ventilated !! while the barracks for more 
than half the force were wholly unprovided with means of ventila- 
tion. The Commissioners thus sum up their observations respect- 
ing the barracks :— 


‘The result of our whole examination and inquiry has been to 
substantiate the general statements contained in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Sanitary State of the Army, as to the 
very defective sanitary condition of barracks, and the influence of such 
defects in deteriorating the soldier’s health and increasing his mor- 
tality.” —P. 119. 


Great as the overcrowding has been in the barracks, it has 
been carried to a still greater extent in the guard-rooms and 
lockup-rooms. In some of the former the cubic space laid down 
by regulation, even after deducting one-third of the guard as 
being on sentry, has little exceeded 200 feet; and of the latter, 
in one at Brompton it is as low as 132, in another 150, and in 
two others 169. The Commissioners remark :— 


‘This exhibits a degree of possible overcrowding almost incredible. 
It reminds us of the Black Hoie of Calcutta. Hardly any ventilation 
would keep such places in a fit state for even temporary occupation. 
We were not at all surprised on being informed that, when these 
lockup-rooms happen to bé crowded, the men break every pane of 
glass to obtain fresh air. —P. 58. 


But it may naturally be asked, How does it happen that a state 
of matters so completely opposed to the very first principles of the 
science of health has been permited to exist, if the army medical 
officers have, as before stated, been so fully aware of the import- 
ance of preventing disease, and the efficacy of judicious sanitary 
measures in effecting this object? The question is easily 
answered. The military authorities held the doctrine, that the 
duty of the medical officer was to treat the sick, and any recom- 
mendations bearing upon the general management of the men 
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were deemed intrusive, and resented as an interference with the 
province of the commanding officer. Sir Ranald Martin, speak- 
ing of a period of probably forty years since, relates, that when 
very young, and serving in one of the most pestilential countries 
known in India, he made a topographical examination of the 
localities, and reported the result to his commanding officer,— 
suggesting, at the same time, what he regarded as the most 
suitable arrangement for encamping the men against the coming 
rainy season, when a great increase of deadly fever was certain. 
The answer he received was, ‘T’ll be d—d if I do.” ‘ Here,’ 
observes Sir Ranald, ‘was no blundering lieutenant, but, on the 
contrary, one of the most able and well-informed field officers I 
have ever known. Yet such was his treatment of a grave matter 
of duty, and the neglect of which, before the year was over, cost 
him his life’ Sir R. Martin has forgotten to tell us how many 
more lives it cost, and how many men had their health irretriev- 
ably broken ; fortunately, he has himself been spared to tell the 
tale for our warning and instruction. In the first Burmese war, 
the senior medical officer, on making a sanitary recommendation, 
was told by the general commanding the force, that ‘ medical 
opinions are very good, when they are called for;’ and even so 
late as the Crimean war, Inspector-General Alexander was in- 
formed by the general of the division to which he was attached, 
that ‘he had better keep his suggestions and strictures until 
they were asked for’ It would thus appear that medical officers 
not only had no power to remedy such evils, but that it depended 
upon the common sense or good feeling of their commanding 
officers whether any suggestions made by them were received at 
all; and we fear there is too good reason to believe that, if re- 
ceived, they were, with a few rare exceptions, put aside unread, 
or at least not acted upon. 

The facts elicited by the inspection of the barracks throughout 
the country having so fully corroborated the statements made by 
Lord Herbert’s Commission in 1858, as to the high rate of mor- 
tality in the army, and the influence of defective, ill-ventilated, 
and overcrowded barracks in its production, it becomes a ques- 
tion of importance, to what extent the recommendations of that 
Commission have been adopted, and with what results. We 
have already stated that the Barrack Commission was authorized 
to direct the immediate execution of any sanitary works to the 
extent of L.100 per barrack, and to frame plans and estimates 
for all such works beyond that amount as they might consider 
necessary. They soon discovered that the amount thus placed 
at their disposal was wholly inadequate to the purpose of re- 
medying the defects in the barracks, and therefore confined 
themselves to such improvements as they deemed most urgent, 
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submitting estimates to the Secretary of State for all the others 
which they recommended. The report which they give of the 
work done is creditable to their industry and perseverance. As 
yet no steps have been taken to afford sufficient cubic space per 
man, but much has been done in ventilation and in increasing 
the comfort of the barracks. They have ventilated 2996 bar- 
rack-rooms, 346 non-commissioned officers’ rooms, 86 guard- 
rooms, and 67 school-rooms and workshops, besides 500 hospital 
wards. We cannot state more briefly than in their own words 
the other improvements already effected :— 

‘Eight barracks and six hospitals have been provided with more 
window space. About a third of the barracks, and about a fifth of 
the hospitals we have reported on, have been supplied with fixed 
baths, and water laid on. In the hospital baths, both hot and cold 
water are supplied. Privies and cess-pits have been abolished, and 
water latrines substituted or otherwise improved, in 45 barracks, and 
water-closets have been put up in 15 hospitals. Means of roasting 
or baking meat have been provided for 75 barracks, and improved 
cooking ranges put up in 10 hospitals. In 43 barracks the ablution- 
rooms have been improved in various ways, by gratings, pegs, light, 
ventilation, beads to the tables, ete. ; and 14 hospitals, hitherto un- 
provided with any special means of ablution, have had suitable lava- 
tories constructed. Manure-heaps and ash-pits have been removed 
altogether from places where they occasioned nuisance, or they have 
been improved so as to prevent nuisance, in 26 barracks. In 13 
cavalry barracks, stables placed under barrack-rooms have been 
ventilated by shafts from the corners, carried through the roof, to 
diminish the risk of foul air passing up to the barrack-rooms.’ 

‘Improved water supply has been introduced into 17 barracks and 
four hospitals. . .. Nine barracks and eight hospitals have been 
lighted throughout with gas, and three hospitals have had exercising 
grounds provided for convalescents; 26 barrack wash-houses have 
been improved to a greater or less extent, by having fixed tubs, 
ventilation, drying stoves, etc., provided.’-—P. 156. 

These improvements have not been sufficiently long in opera- 
tion to enable us to judge what effect they may be likely to 
exercise upon the health of the men, but they must certainly 
have added materially to their comfort. 

It cannot be denied, however, that while the overcrowding of 
the men in barracks continues, the great blot in our system—that 
which more than anything else tends to deteriorate health, to 
keep up the abnormal rate of mortality, and to create expensive 
inefliciency—is left untouched. Until adequate cubic space per 
man is given in the rooms where the soldiers sleep, whether these 
be barrack-rooms, guard-rooms, or lockups, it is hopeless to look 
for such an improvement in health as to place them on a par, 
in regard to mortality, with the civil population at the same 
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ages. There are other points of importance, such as badly 
selected sites, densely peopled neighbourhoods, badly drained 
environs, and barracks essentially faulty in construction, which 
contribute to produce a low state of health in the army; but to 
none of them do we attach so much importance as to the influ- 
ence of constant overcrowding. The Commissioners, though 
fully alive to the importance of the subject, state, that ‘to reduce 
the inmates of barrack-rooms to such an extent as to afford 600 
cubic feet per man, was simply impracticable, until the barrack ac- 
commodation could be extended ;’ and this extension, if made on 
the principle hitherto adopted in erecting barracks, would involve 
an enormous expenditure. They show that the number for whom 
it would be necessary to provide accommodation would be 21,995 
in the United Kingdom alone. Now, we believe it would not 
be much wide of the mark if the expense of barracks for troops, 
as hitherto built by the Ordnance Department, were stated at 
the rate of L.150 per man; so that, if the same system were pur- 
sued, it would cost three millions and a quarter; or, even ad- 
mitting that it might possibly be done at the rate of L.100 per 
man, there would be required two million two hundred thousand 
pounds. Certainly, such asum for additional barrack accommo- 
dation at home only, is enough to frighten any War Minister 
from the pursuit of sanitary improvements. But is there any 
good reason why barracks duct always be immense, massive, 
and costly buildings? In London, where building-ground is of 
almost fabulous value, or in fortified towns, as Portsmouth or 
Plymouth, where the barracks must be erected in a given posi- 
tion, this may be necessary; but in the great majority of places 
in this country, where troops are quartered, we cannot understand 
why it should be so. In Edinburgh, for instance, what advan- 
tage is derived from quartering the men in the Castle, where 
they are cooped up in a factory-looking building one-half too 
small for the number put into it, wanting in almost every con- 
venience, and exposed to every blast that blows? Or, take as 
another example the Glasgow Infantry Barracks, situated in the 
most densely peopled and dirtiest part of that not over-clean city, 
and in every respect so defective that we rejoice to find the Com- 
missioners express a hope that they will soon be replaced by 
others. When most of the existing barracks were erected, a 
reason for placing them in populous towns migit be found in 
the necessity which existed for employing troops to preserve order 
and put down riots; but the present system of an efficient 
police force in all our large towns has fortunately relieved them 
from this duty, while railways and electric telegraphs have so 
annihilated time and distance, that, in the event of serious dis- 
turbances requiring military interference, a large foree having 
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no local associations could be concentrated in a space of time 
little exceeding that formerly required to march the men from 
their barracks to the spot where their services were required. 
At no great distance from both Edinburgh and Glasgow ground 
could without difficulty be obtained to erect huts sufficient to 
accommodate a regiment, and with all the necessary adjuncts. 
Now, the expense of erecting brick huts would not be a tithe of 
that incurred by the Ordnance in their piles of barrack build- 
ings; and we see no reason why the expense should not still 
further be reduced by employing the soldiers to erect the huts 
for themselves. When the Exhibition building of 1851 was 
in progress, a large body of Royal Engineers was employed 
upon it; and the work done by them was such, both in amount 
and quality, as to elicit the highest commendations of those 
who were well qualified to judge. At the present time there 
is, we believe, a number of men similarly employed on the 
building erecting at South Kensington for the coming Ex- 
hibition, and, we doubt not, with similar good results. In the 
course of last summer, when, owing to the strike among the 
masons, the building of a new barrack for the Guards at Chelsea 
was likely to be suspended, the contractor obtained the services 
of a company of the Royal Engineers, and was thereby enabled 
to continue the works. This assistance was subsequently with- 
drawn, on the ground that it constituted an interference on the 
part of Government in a dispute between employers and work- 
men, but it was given fora sufficient length of time to prove the 
value of the men upon works of such a nature. But if soldiers 
are found so useful on occasions where special work is required, 
why should not their labour be turned to good account in pro- 
viding healthy accommodation for themselves? In every regi- 
ment may be found a number of men qualified as bricklayers to 
build cottages or huts; and with a detachment of Royal Engin- 
eers for the parts requiring more skilled labour, there should be 
no difficulty in housing troops at a very moderate cost. This 
would be rendered still more easy by the application of machinery 
to the making of the doors and window-sashes, etc., as in the 
construction of the former Crystal Palace; so that these, being 
all made to a scale in our arsenals or dockyards, when the hands 
were not otherwise fully occupied, could be sent to any place 
where they might be required either for repairs or the original 
construction of hut barracks, and put together without a great 
amount of skill being necessary. On such a system, we feel 
satisfied that the extra accommodation, stated by the Commis- 
sioners to be necessary, could be provided at an expense that 
would not be deemed unreasonable. The Report before us points 
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to Chatham as the place where additional space is most required. 
There, or in its immediate neighbourhood, Government has a 
considerable amount of land, on which, doubtless, a spot suitable 
for the experiment could be easily found. In the large garrison 
usually quartered there, abundance of labour could be obtained 
for the building ; and as it is the head-quarters of the Royal 
Engineers, there could be no difficulty in supplying the neces- 
sary amount of skilled labour and of superintendence. If the 
military authorities, however, decide that it is impossible to con- 
struct barracks on so economical a system, we would suggest to 
Sir G. C. Lewis to throw open to competition the construction 
of such a barrack, guaranteeing to the successful competitor the 
labour of a certain number of men, and binding him to erect the 
necessary buildings for a given sum. 

In addition to the advantage of obtaining the much desired 
additional space for a moderate sum, we should gain a means of 
occupying our soldiers, which has been considered one of the 
great desiderata by every writer upon the health of the army. 
There might possibly be objections raised, by a certain class of 
political economists, to Government undertaking to build bar- 
racks: but if it be certain that, unless some economical mode of 
housing troops be devised, the system of overcrowding will be 
continued, with its inevitable results of an unnecessary waste of 
life and health, and consequently of money, we believe that the 
common sense of the country, and the feeling of what we owe to 
our soldiers, would speedily overthrow all such opposition. The 
time has fortunately passed when it was deemed incompatible 
with military discipline to employ soldiers upon anything but 
drill, or to instruct them in any occupation but that of killing 
their foes. Some of the more enlightened of our officers have 
advocated the employment of the men in industrial pursuits as 
one of the most effectual means of repressing crime, improving 
health, and increasing the intelligence of the soldier. A most 
important experiment of this kind has lately been made in India, 
and is thus recorded in general orders by Sir Hugh Rose, the 
Commander-in-Chief, one of the most enlightened and intelligent 
officers our army possesses :— 


‘The success of the workshops which the Commander-in-Chief 
desired to be set on foot in H. M. 6th Regiment, as an experiment, 
shows how much can be effected as regards the useful employment of 
soldiers by a zealous and intelligent commanding oflicer. Not only 
do the workshops of the wing of the regiment at Barrackpore execute 
a good deal of work of different sorts for the residents of the station, 
but they repair also, efficiently, as the Executive Engineer reported 
to his Excellency at the late inspection, the whole of the barrack 
furniture. The head-quarters wing of H. M. ¢th Regiment at 
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Sinchal have effected extensive repairs in their barracks, which, but 
for their assistance, would scarcely have been habitable. Sir Hugh 
Rose will not again review the advantages which the soldiers and 
their children will derive from having within their reach the means of 
combining profitable employment with recreation; of acquiring the 
knowledge in trades which may serve to support them when they 
leave the service ; or on the advantage of a regiment possessing within 
itself resources which render it independent of external aid in times 
of difficulty. His Excellency desires that commanding officers will 
at once take measures to establish, in the barracks occupied by their 
regiments or batteries, a system of workshops on the principle herewith 
promulgated, and that they will do their utmost to insure success.’ 


We see no good reason why similar advantages should not be 
conferred on our troops at home and in the colonies, nor why 
equally favourable results should not attend elsewhere the adop- 
tion of a system reported, by so high an authority, to have 
achieved so great a success in India. 

We have confined our remarks in the preceding pages to the 
subject of barrack accommodation, as being one that has a most 
important influence upon the health of the troops, and respecting 
the improvement of which also we have clear and defined infor- 
mation in the very able Report of the Commissioners. We do 
not deem it necessary, nor would it be interesting to our readers, 
to enter into details of the experiments on the different systems 
of ventilation—to examine the opinions expressed by the Com- 
missioners respecting the various principles of barrack and hos- 
pital construction—to discuss the improvements they suggest in 
drainage, latrines, etc., or to analyze the results of their inquiries 
into the different modes of cooking, and the average cost of each. 

There were several other recommendations bearing on the 
sanitary condition of the army made by Lord Herbert’s Com- 
mission, to which effect has been given by the military autho- 
tities, and which, it was anticipated, would exert a most beneficial 
influence ; and to these we shall now advert. One of the most 
important was the abolition of the old rule, by which the duty of 
the medical officer was confined to the treatment of disease, and 
the introduction, in its stead, of an authorized system of sanitary 
supervision. It has been now established by regulation, that 
every medical officer in charge of troops shall make to his com- 
manding officer any recommendations he may consider necessary 
for protecting or improving the health of the troops ; and should 
they not be adopted, he must then submit them to him in writing. 
In case the commanding officer should not deem it necessary to 
give effect to the recommendations, he must state, in writing, 
his reasons for not doing so, and transmit them, with the repre- 
sentation of the medical officer, to the Commander-in-Chief. 
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This system has now been in operation for nearly two years, and 
appears to have been productive of much benefit, in obtaining the 
removal of many of the nuisances about a barrack, which, though 
trifling in themselves, form in the aggregate a generating cause 
of disease. These were formerly, in many instances, left un- 
noticed, because it was not the specific duty of any one, unless, 
perhaps, the quarter-master, to interfere, or to take any steps to 
abate them. Now it is the duty of the medical officer to point 
them out, and suggest a remedy ; and of the commanding officer 
to give effect to such representations, or to report them to superior 
authority. The medical officer is further required once a month 
to forward to the head of the Medical Department a report of the 
sanitary state of the barracks occupied by the regiment, with a 
copy of any sanitary recommendations he has made to the com- 
manding officer during the month, stating also the result of his 
recommendations. All sanitary defects, if not remedied, are thus 
brought periodically under the notice of the Director-General of 
the Army Medical Department. Attached to his office is an In. 
spector-General of Hospitals, whose special duty it is to examine 
all these reports ; and if, upon investigation, he is satisfied of the 
necessity for the improvements recommended, but not adopted, 
they are submitted for the decision of the Secretary of State for 
War. The system, so far, appears excellent, and fitted to accom- 
plish all that could be desired ; but, on reaching this point, a most 
unfortunate defect becomes apparent. Many of the suggested 
improvements involve a considerable expenditure, and the Secre- 
tary of State discovers that he has no funds available for the pur- 
pose; the question is, therefore, either quietly shelved, or the 
reporter is informed that instructions have been given to include 
it in the next year’s estimates. It does not, however, follow that 
it will even then be effected ; for, perchance, the financial screw 
may be applied, and these very improvements be taken out as 
objects on which economy may be effected, notwithstanding that 
economy in such matters may involve extravagant waste of human 
life, and the heavy cost of replacing trained soldiers. 

Another important recommendation was, that, upon an army 
taking the field, a medical officer should be appointed for the 
special superintendence of the sanitary arrangements, and to 
insure to the commanding officer the most efficient sanitary 
advice. This recommendation was carried into effect for the 
first time in the late war with China, and has, we understand, 
been again adopted in the case of the force despatched to 
America. We are not aware that any medical history of the 
Chinese War, or any official statement respecting the health of 
the army engaged in it, has been published; but Lord Herbert, 
in moving in the House of Lords a vote of thanks to that army 
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in February last, made the following statement on the sub- 
ject :— 

‘For the first time an attempt has been made to introduce the 
system of appointing a medical officer for purely preventive and sani- 
tary purposes. I am informed that the greatest success has attended 
the operation of this system. Not only has there been more attention 
to prevention—at all times better than cure—but it has diffused the 
same spirit of care among the officers, and certainly the greatest suc- 
cess did attend the operations in a sanitary point of view. I have 
heard criticisms made of the cost of these preparations. . . . After 
all, what expense can be too great, within reasonable limits, which 
insures that your army shall be perfectly efficient? When, including 
casualties of all kinds, deaths and wounds, we find there was a better 
state of health, and a lower rate of mortality, among the troops form- 
ing the expedition in China than usually exist among troops in tropical 
climates in a time of peace, the success of the sanitary measures that 
were adopted is beyond dispute.’ —Hansard, 161. 


We trust that the system thus successfully inaugurated may 
be found equally efficacious in all future expeditions. It would, 
however, be unjust to attribute all the merit to the sanitary 
officer. There was an active and intelligent general command- 
ing the expedition, an able and experienced quarter-master 
general, an efficient commissariat, and, above all, a unity of 
purpose and entente cordiale among the heads of the various de- 
partments, which led to the willing adoption of every measure 
calculated to maintain or promote the efficiency of the army. 
The composition of the staff, and the success which they achieved, 
formed, probably, the most severe commentary upon the Crimean 
disasters which has yet been made. 

Among other subjects bearing, as it appears to us, very directly 
on the mortality of the army, there is one touched upon with 
great delicacy by Lord Herbert’s Commission—the professional 
qualifications of the men who were then entering, or who had 
lately entered, the army as medical officers. It was admitted 
on all hands, that the inducements to enter the Medical Depart- 
ment of the army were not such as to attract the best class 
of students ; and several of the most eminent teachers in Lon- 
don assured the Commission that they could not advise such 
men to accept these appointments. ‘The natural inference was, 
that the lives of our officers and soldiers, when sick, were entrusted 
to men who joined the army because they were not likely to suc- 
ceed elsewhere. The position of the medical profession in civil 
life had been gradually improving, while in the army it had been 
standing still, and other and more desirable channels of employ- 
ment had from time to time been opened. It became necessary, 
therefore, in order to secure the services of men of good pro- 
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fessional acquirements, to improve the position of the army 
medical officers. With this view, a royal warrant was promul- 
gated, increasing the full and half pay, conferring upon them a 
higher military rank, and establishing defined rules for their 
admission, promotion, and retirement. The result of this war- 
rant has been so far satisfactory, that, we understand, a sufficient 
number of eligible candidates came "forward at the competitive 
examinations since held, to admit of a selection being made of 
those best qualified. The reductions consequent upon the ter- 
mination of the Chinese war have, for the time, suspended all 
admissions into the service, but up to that period the results had 
been satisfactory. 

Another important step towards increasing the efficiency of 
the medical officers, was the establishment of a military medical 
school at Chatham, where instruction should be given in those 
special duties of the army surgeon which are either not at all, or 
very imperfectly, taught in the civil schools. Among the sub- 
jects thus taught, may be mentioned the causes affecting the 
‘health of soldiers in the various circumstances in which they may 
be placed at home and abroad, in garrison, in the field, or on 
board transports—the duty of examining recruits, and ‘of dis- 
charging invalid soldiers—the means of transport of sick and 
wounded—the diseases peculiar to soldiers—the mode of prepar- 
ing the various medical returns, etc. The school has now been 
organized about a year and a half; and the results, so far as they 
can be tested after so short a trial, and with all the difficulties 
attending a new establishment, have been most satisfactory. It 
must be some years before the good effects of such special educa- 
tion can be fully realized ; but, if the same spirit continue to 
animate the professors, and succeeding batches of students display 
the same zeal and energy as those who have already gone through 
the course, the results cannot be doubtful. The F ‘rench Gov ern- 
ment have always educated their medical officers in schools at- 

tached to the military hospitals, and given them instruction in 
their special duties at the great military school at the Val du 
Grice. Our Government hav e, as it appears to us, acted more 
wisely in leaving the general professional education to be con- 
ducted in the civil medical schools, confining their supplementary 
instruction to the specialties of the military : service. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace the progress of the more 
important steps that have been taken of late to improve the sani- 
tary condition of the soldier, and thereby increase the efficiency 
of the army. We have seen that, although much, very much, 
yet remains to be done, there has been a steady, and so far satis- 
factory, work going on, from which we may every year anticipate 
more e appreciable results, We must not, however, rest content 
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with what has been effected, but press on the authorities the ne- 
cessity for progress in this important work, which is imperatively 
called for by our duty to our gallant soldiers, humanity to our 
fellow-men, and by the dictates of a wise and true economy. 

We have had| occasion, in the preceding pages, to refer often 
to the labours of Lord Herbert; and we should feel that we had 
only partially fulfilled our duty did we close this article without 
a more distinct reference to the important part which he took in 
the great work of improving the sanitary condition of the army. 
Deeply impressed with the sufferings of our gallant soldiers in 
the Crimea, and with the inadequate nature of the arrangements 
for affording to them skilful medical aid, as brought to light in 
the Reports of Select Committees and Royal Commissions, he 
exerted his powerful interest to obtain an inquiry by Govern- 
ment into the organization of the Medical Department, and the 
regulations under which it was conducted. He was himself ap- 
pointed to preside over that inquiry, which he conducted with 
the energy that characterized all his actions ; and, by his official 
experience, his knowledge of the different departments of the 
army—acquired when Secretary at War—and his great aptitude 
for conducting such an investigation, he was enabled to give to 
the Report a completeness and finish which are by no means 
the usual characteristics of Blue Books. Nor did his interest in 
the question end with the Report of the Commission. Although 
not holding office, and during part of the time a political op- 
ponent of the Government, he put himself in intimate commu- 
nication with the Secretary of State for War, suggested the 
measures which appeared likely to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission over which he had presided, and 
subsequently devoted a great portion of his time to assist in the 
labours of several committees which were appointed to consider 
these details. Ata later period, as head of the War Office, he was 
enabled to carry out many of the arrangements connected with the 
new organization of the Medical Department, and presided offi- 
cially at the opening of the army medical school at Chatham. 

In referring thus to the valuable labours of Lord Herbert in 
this important matter, we are far from wishing to ignore the 
exertions of others. To Earl Grey, in particular, is due a deep 
debt of gratitude for what he accomplished. To him belongs the 
merit of having been the first Secretary at War who fully appre- 
ciated the value of the reports of the army medical officers, and 
their practical bearing upon questions affecting the health of the 
soldier. To him also we owe the first introduction into the 
service of sanitary reports, framed with a view to elicit informa- 
tion respecting the influences by which the sickness and mortality 
of the army were produced, and the measures by which they 
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might probably be diminished. The wise system thus introduced 
was followed out by Lord Panmure, who effected many important 
ameliorations in the condition of the soldier. But Lord Herbert, 
profiting by the experience of his predecessors, and the informa- 
tion elicited in the course of the various inquiries into the Crimean 
disasters, amplified the system of sanitary reports, and organized 
a plan of authoritative sanitary supervision. He also earned the 
gratitude of the medical profession by the steps he took to secure 
to the medical officers a status commensurate with the importance 
of their duty, and to secure for them, at the outset of their career, 
such special instruction as would enable them efficiently and 
satisfactorily to fulfil the duties which devolve upon them. 

Lord Herbert’s labours on behalf of the soldier must not, how- 
ever, be measured by his exertions in the field of sanitary improve- 
ment alone. About fifteen years ago, struck with the extremely 
defective state of education in the army, and the utter want of 
any means of giving efficient instruction, he organized a training 
school for the purpose of supplying regiments with qualified 
teachers in lieu of the old schoolmaster sergeant, who was often 
selected for the appointment on grounds wholly unconnected with 
his fitness for the duties which he was expected to discharge. 
This system has been a great boon to the married soldier, by 
enabling him to give his children, even in the colonies, such an 
education as will fit them for situations in which they may earn 
a respectable livelihood. To the young soldiers also it has been 
most beneficial, by placing within their reach the means of quali- 
fying themselves for the duties of non-commissioned officers, and, 
after their discharge from the army, for many lucrative and 
responsible employments. One thing is still wanting to give full 
effect to this excellent measure of Lord Herbert—the adoption 
of a rule by which no recruit shall be dismissed from drill till he 
can read and write sufficiently well to discharge the duty of a 
non-commissioned officer. We see no greater hardship in a com- 
pulsory regulation on this head than in insisting upon his learning 
any other part of his duty. It would be ultimately a boon to 
himseif, and would benefit the service by increasing the field of 
selection for non-commissioned officers. 

There are two other measures to which we can only allude, 
but which could not be omitted without injustice to the memory 
of Lord Herbert. The first is the establishment in this country 
of hospitals for the treatment of the sick wives and children of 
the soldiers. Those only who have had the means of knowing, 
by personal observation, the wretchedness and misery which 
these endure in sickness, can appreciate the value of this philan- 
thropic act. At best, when in full health and vigour, the 
soldier’s wife has to undergo much hardship; but when over- 
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taken with sickness, or in the hour of her great need, occupying 
either a portion of a barrack-room or some wretched lodging, 
surrounded by noisy, it may be, hungry children, with nothing 
but the scanty surplus of her husband’s pay to procure even the 
necessaries of life, her condition is one truly deserving of com- 
miseration. To provide the shelter and comforts of a hospital for 
these poor creatures, was an act for which the memory of Lord 
Herbert will long be held in grateful remembrance. The other 
measure to which we referred was the official recognition, by a 
grant in aid, of the soldiers’ Institutes. We do not anticipate 
that these will effect a great change in the habits or morals of 
soldiers; but regarding them as a refuge from the discomforts of 
the barracks, and where light, warmth, and means of amusement 
are provided, free from the temptations of the canteen or grogshop, 
we trust they may often be the means of keeping men out of 
dissipation. In this view, as tending to diminish the moral and 
physical degradation of the soldier, we believe it must have 
afforded Lord Herbert unfeigned satisfaction to lend to the move- 
ment his powerful influence, and to assist in placing these In- 
stitutes upon a sure and, it is to be hoped, a permanent footing. 
Lord Herbert has been removed from us in the midst of a career 
of great national usefulness ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the disease to which he fell a victim was accelerated, if not 
induced, by the unremitting labour with which he toiled in the 
public service. He has left a blank that cannot easily be filled 
up; for it must require a long noviciate before any one can 
acquire a similar amount of knowledge on all the important 
questions of military organization, and especially on the details of 
those relating to the health of the army—a subject he had made 
peculiarly his own. A committee has been formed, in which are 
included most of the leading and influential men of the day, for 
the purpose of raising a fund for a memorial of him. It is in- 
tended that part of the money shall be applied to provide an ex- 
hibition or gold medals for the army medical school, of which he 
was the founder, and in the welfare of which he took so deep an in- 
terest. To that scheme we wish all success, as a grateful tribute to 
the memory of one who fell a victim to his zeal in the service of 
his country. But we would venture to remind its promoters that 
they may still further practically testify their admiration of the 
principles, and respect for the memory, of him who, above all the 
men of the present day, earned for himself the title of ‘the Sol- 
diers’ Friend,’ by using their influence on all occasions to advance 
those measures for improving the health of the army which he 
began, but did not live to complete, and by sparing no labour, and 
grudging no reasonable iageelinn, to increase the efficiency, pro- 
mote the comfort, and raise the character of the British soldier. 
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5. Dessin dun tache Solaire; Images Photographiques de la 
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9. Report on the Present State of our Knowledge regarding the 
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11. Memoires sur la Gravure Heliographique. Par M. Nrepcr 
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Mai 1853—Novembre 1857. 

12. Traité Pratique de Gravure Heliographique sur C Acier et sur 
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13. The Stereoscope, its History, Theory, and Construction, with 
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NEARLY fifteen years have elapsed since we directed the atten- 
tion of our readers to the new art of Photography,—its brief 
history, its wonderful processes, and its limited applications.' 
Since that time its progress has been rapid beyond the most 
sanguine anticipations of its patrons. New materials, new pro- 
cesses, and applications without number to almost every depart- 
ment of knowledge, have illustrated its history, and raised it, 
perhaps before its time, to the high position of one of the fine 
arts. Only one step is required to achieve for it so lofty a place. 
1 See this Journal, vol. vii., p. 465, August 1847. 
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The sun painter has yet to arrest the colours of nature and fix them 
upon his tablet ; and though but a slight approximation to them 
has been obtained, yet we have no doubt that photography with 
colour is a possible result of scientific research. But while, in 
its practical phase, the photogenic art has made such rapid strides, 
the theory of its processes lingers behind, and researches exten- 
sive and profound are still required to raise it to the dignity of a 
branch of physical science. 

The photographic processes described in our former article 
were two in number—the Daguerreotype and the Talbotype; 
the one invented in France by M. Daguerre, and the other in 
England by Mr Talbot, and each of them possessing qualities 
peculiar to itself. The daguerreotype, however, notwithstanding 
the richness and beauty of its portraits, has remained almost 
stationary, while the talbotype has advanced rapidly to perfec- 
tion, and, from the variety of purposes to which it has been 
applied, has nearly driven its rival from the field. It is, there- 
fore, the history of this branch of photography, during the last 
fifteen years, to which we propose to devote the present article ; 
but so numerous are the improvements which it has received, 
and the useful purposes, both of a scientific and an economical 
nature, to which it has been applied, that the narrow limits at 
our disposal will hardly enable us to do justice to the subject. 

Had paper continued to be the only material for receiving the 
negative photographic picture, the talbotype would not have 
reached the perfection to which it has now attained. It is to the 
employment, indeed, of two new materials—allumen and collodion 
—that photography owes the superiority of its pictures in almost 
all its most valuable applications. 

The value of albumen as a photographic material was dis- 
covered by M. Niepce de St Victor in 1848. It has been em- 
ployed by photographers of all nations, but more successfully per- 
haps in Scotland, by Messrs Ross and Thomson, who produced by 
ita series of splendid photographs (153 inches by 153) of architec- 
tural subjects which have never been surpassed. The following 
is the process which they employed. Having taken the whites 
of several eggs, add to them from 12 to 18 drops of a saturated 
solution of iodide of potasium, beat the whole up into a large 
mass of froth, and let it stand for ten or twelve hours till it falls 
into a liquid. A portion of the liquid is then spread upon the 
well-cleaned surface of a plate of glass, by the following process, 
invented by Mr William M‘Craw. By means of a bent wire and 
a piece of worsted thread, the plate of glass, on which the albumen 
has been poured, is made to revolve with a moderate velocity be- 
fore aclear fire. A perfect film of albumen is thus spread over the 
glass by means of the centrifugal force. When the film begins 
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to crack at the edges, it must be removed from the fire; and 
it will then appear to be covered with minute cracks over the 
whole of its surface. It is now a substitute for paper, and is 
prepared for the camera by dipping it in a bath containing a 
solution of nitrate of silver, having 70 grains in an ounce of 
water, to which is added one-twentieth part in quantity of strong 
acetic acid. When the plate is taken out of the bath, it is 
washed once or twice in water; and it may be placed in the 
camera, before it is dry, to take the picture. If the object 
is luminous, the picture will be taken in five minutes ; but if not, 
or if red and green colours exist in the object, a longer time will 
be necessary. The picture is then developed by pouring upon 
the albumen surface a saturated solution of gallic acid, and spread- 
ing it with a piece of clean cotton wool. The negative picture 
will then gradually appear of a reddish colour; and when it is 
brought out as far as it will come, a little of the silver solution, 
mixed with the gallic acid, is spread over the albumen with 
cotton wool, till the picture becomes darker and sufficiently dis- 
tinct. It is now fixed by pouring upon it a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, which is removed by repeated washings in 
water. When the negative is thus completed, positive pictures 
are taken from it in the usual manner. 

It is obvious that this process is not suitable for taking por- 
traits, on account of the time required for impressing the image 
upon the albumen. It is peculiarly valuable, however, for archi- 
tectural subjects, and for landscapes and objects of still life. It 
has the advantage, too, of cheapness; and prepared plates may 
be kept for more than a month ready for immediate use. The 
sensibility of albumen may be increased by the addition of grape- 
sugar or honey; and M. Niepce obtained films of great sensi- 
bility by rubbing down 70 grains of starch in 70 grains of 
water. Three or four ounces of water are then added, along 
with 53 grains of iodide of potassium, and the whole is boiled 
till the starch is dissolved. ‘The liquid thus obtained is poured 
upon a plate of glass, and made sensitive as already described. 

The great practical value of the albumen process has been 
shown in the admirable pictures obtained by Mr John Cramb 
of Glasgow, during his professional tour through the Holy Land. 
In April 1861 Mr Cramb exhibited these pictures at a meeting 
of the Photographic Society of Scotland, and gave a full and 
instructive account of the process which he employed.! He 
found that sensitized albumenized plates will keep for any length 
of time, if carefully dried and properly packed. All the plates 
which he used in the Holy Land were prepared in Glasgow. 
After they were sensitized, he never tried to keep them longer 
’ See The Photographic Journal, vol. vii., pp. 185, 233, 247, 
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than six weeks, but generally a far shorter time. He obtained 
good pictures occasionally after an exposure of fifteen and twenty 
seconds. A view of the interior of Westminster Abbey required 
twenty-four hours, and was under-exposed. Six hours were 
hardly sufficient to take a view of the interior of the House of 
Lords; and Mr Cramb has ‘ estimated the photographic power 
of the light of the House of Lords as being 1600 times less than 
diffused light outside at the same time.’ 

The excellency of the albumen process has never been suffi- 
ciently appreciated. Mr Cramb considers it as superior to the 
collodion process ‘on the score of ease of working,’ and also from 
the certainty of obtaining the raw material in any country, and 
from its cheapness, which is a consideration when large plates 
are used. Mr Negretti has pointed out the superiority of albu- 
men negatives for printing transparencies, owing to their bearing 
to be pressed into close contact with the positive without being 
injured,—an advantage which Mr Cramb is not disposed to 
admit. 

Although the use of collodion was first suggested by M. Le 
Grey, yet it is to Mr Archer that we owe its introduction. 
Gun-cotton is made by dissolving 70 grains of well-selected 
cotton in a mixture of water, nitric and sulphuric acids, in the 
proportion of 3, 4, and 5 ounces of each. After this mix- 
ture has been stirred and worked with two glass rods, it is taken 
out, and freed from every trace of acid by repeated washings in 
boiling water. It is then hung up to dry. Collodion is made 
by dissolving 15 grains of this gun-cotton in a mixture of nine 
fluid ounces of rectified sulphuric ether, and one ounce of al- 
cohol 60° overproof. To the collodion, which, when thus made, 
resembles sherry, add 5 grains of iodide of potassium dissolved 
in the smallest quantity of alcohol, and likewise about 3 ounces 
of sulphuric ether to increase its fluidity. 

With this collodion, in a room lighted with a pane of orange 
or red glass, we have now to manufacture a film as a substitute 
for paper. Having freed a plate of glass from stains and grease 
and dust, hold it horizontally in the left hand by one of its cor- 
ners, and with the right hand pour upon its centre a quantity of 
collodion, rather more than sufficient to cover the whole of its 
surface. Incline the plate, to make the fluid run to one of its 
nearest corners, and then to the other two, pouring off the col- 
lodion by the last corner into a bottle. The ether in the collo- 
dion left upon the plate will immediately evaporate and leave 
upon it a soft film. ‘This film is made sensitive by immersion 
in a bath, composed of fused nitrate of silver 6 drams, iodide of 
potassium 3 grains, alcohol 12 ounces, and distilled water 2 
drams. In combining these ingredients, dissolve the nitrate in 
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14 ounces, and the iodide in 1 dram, of distilled water, and 
having mixed these two solutions, shake them well till the 
precipitate which is formed is re-dissolved. When this has 
taken place, add the remaining 104 ounces of water and the 
2 drams of alcohol. The collodionized plate is now dipped into 
the bath containing this solution, and kept for two minutes 
when the temperature is about 60°, and three or four minutes, 
or more, at lower temperatures. Every half minute the plate 
should be lifted out of the liquid and replaced, in order to free its 
surface from the liberated ether. 

When the plate has been taken out of the bath and the super- 
fluous liquid drained into it, it is placed in the camera to take 
the required picture,—the number of seconds necessary for this 
purpose depending upon the diameter of the lens of the camera 
and the intensity of the light. 

When the plate is taken out of the camera, the picture is some- 
times seen upon the collodion, but in general it is invisible. In 
order to develop it, the following solution is mixed and filtered : 
pyrogallic acid 6 grains, distilled water 5 ounces, glacial acetic 
acid 1 dram, and alcohol } dram. If the plate is 5 inches by 4, 
or 20 square inches, add to } an ounce of the preceding mixture 
12 drops of a solution of nitrate of silver, consisting of 50 grains 
to an ounce of water, and pour it quickly over the surface of the 
plate till the picture is thoroughly developed. When this is 
effected, pour off the solution, and wash the surface, held hori- 
zontally, by pouring water over it. In order to fix the picture, 
pour over it a solution of hyposulphite of soda, consisting of 4 
ounces in a pint of water. very trace of the hyposulphite must 
be washed away by repeated washings in cold water, or by a 
smaller number in hot water. If this part of the operation is 
not thoroughly performed, the negative picture will gradually 
fade away. <A spirit varnish, or one made by dissolving amber 
in chloroform, is then applied to the negative to preserve it from 
injury. 

Valuable as the wet collodion process is, a travelling photo- 
grapher cannot make use of it, unless he prepares his plates, at the 
time when he requires them, in a portable tent, or in one of those 
ingenious cameras which allows him to excite the plate and de- 
velop the picture in its interior. A dry collodion process, there- 
fore, became a desideratum in photography, and various persons 
laboured to supply it. Messrs Spiller and Crookes employed 
nitrate of magnesia, or nitrate of zinc, in order to keep the collo- 
dion film sufficiently moist ; and by this means their plates could 
be kept three weeks without injury. Mr Shadbold poured over 
his collodion film a syrup made of 3 volumes of pure honey and 
5 of distilled water, adding 1 volume of alcohol to the syrup when 
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filtered. Various other processes have been proposed, by the use 
of glycerine, creosote, and other substances. 

The following excellent process has been used with great suc- 
cess by M. Dupuis, Officer of Health tothe French Army of Oc- 
cupation in Rome :—Gun-cotton and iodide of zine, each 1 dram, 
combined with 80 cubic centilitres of ether, specific gravity 60, 
and 40 cubic litres of alcohol. M. Dunuis excites the film with 
a solution of nitrate of silver 10 grammes, acetic acid of commerce 
15 grammes, and distilled water 150 grammes; and develops the 
picture with pyrogallic acid 1 gramme, crystallized citric acid 1 
gramme, and distilled water 300 grammes. Plates prepared in 
this manner by M. Dupuis at Rome, on the 6th May 1857, were 
brought by Sir David Brewster to London, and developed on 
the 27th June at the studio of the Stereoscope Company. Some 
of them had received the picture at Rome, and others were only 
prepared, and after being kept 51 days they gave very fine 
pictures. 

The most recent dry collodion process is the malt process of 
Mr Macnair of Edinburgh. About 3 ounces of malt are put into 
20 ounces of water at the temperature of 175°, and the whole well 
stirred. When cool and filtered through muslin, it is ready for use. 
Upon the sensitized plate, when freed from all greasy appear- 
ance by throwing water over it, pour the solution of malt, making 
it flow steadily and slowly over the plate. Do this a second time, 
and set up the plate todry. The film thus produced is peculiarly 
transparent, and the middle tints exquisitely delicate. Pictures 
of great beauty have been obtained by this process by Mr 
Orange of Edinburgh, who had used it during the whole of the 
year 1860. He lad prepared 300 plates in one day, all of which 
were so good that he could be certain of ten good pictures out 
of every twelve plates.’ 

A very important photographic process, in which albumen 
and collodion are combined, was communicated in 1858 to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, and to the French Photographic 
Society, by Dr J. M. Taupenot, and published in Za Lumiere on 
the 8th of September, and also in the Comptes Rendus. When 
a plate, collodionized in the usual manner, has been well washed 
in distilled water, the following albuminous mixture is poured 
over it so as to form a varnish: albumen 100 parts, honey 10, 
iodide of potassium 14 part, with a little yeast. ‘This albuminous 


‘Dr Draper of New York has described to the American Photographical 
Society a method of darkening collodion negatives with the proto-chloride of 
palladium, which he thinks ‘ will permit of good proofs being taken by unpre- 
cedentedly short exposures. —Report of British Association at Oxford, 1860. 
Trans., p. 66. In 1859, MrC. J. Burnett exhibited, at the Aberdeen Meeting 
of the Association in 1859, ‘some specimens illustrating the use of platina in 
photography.’—Jd, Id. 1859, p. 258. 
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varnish is filtered after fermentation, and put up in bottles with 
from three to six fluid ounces in each. M. Taupenot considers 
his process as an improvement upon the albumen process of M. 
Niepce, by giving it additional sensibility, and also much detail, 
especially in trees, owing to the depth of the sensitive coat. The 
image, he says, is developed entirely in the albumen, and hence 
he considers it as really an albumen.process more than a collo- 
dion one, though it combines the advantages of both, without any 
of their inconveniences. The increased sensibility of the albu- 
men he ascribes to the fact of its resting on a compact basis of 
iodide of silver, instead of being spread over the inert surface of 
the glass. 

In order to remedy an inconvenience which has been found in 
this process,—namely, a granulated blistering of the film at the 
time of the last sensitizing,—M. Julien Blot mixes with his albu- 
men a portion of red dextrine, which, he thinks, ‘ permits the 
baking of the albumen without altering at all its iconographic 
properties,’ and ‘ gives the possibility of restoring the albumen 
film to its normal condition, by cooling or by breathing upon it.’ 
Another ‘important property of the dextrine is, that he can wash, 
and dry the film at the spirit-lamp, which allows him to remove 
it immediately without fearing the effects of dust on the sensitized 
film.’ Mr H. Robinson of Leamington considers the Taupenot 
process ‘as the simplest and easiest method of obtaining a photo- 
graphic landscape yet produced.’ He has never had a failure 
which he could ascribe to the process. 

An improvement upon the collodio-albumen process has been 
made by Mr Fothergill. When the collodion plate has been 
sensitized and washed with filtered rain-water, and drained for 
half a minute, he pours on the plate some plain albumen diluted 
with 25 per cent. of distilled water, and well beaten up. After 
one minute the albumen is washed off with filtered rain-water, 
and the plate dried for use. ‘The effect of the albumen,’ says Mr 
Fothergill, ‘ is truly surprising, as it leaves the most visible proofs 
of its presence, even after the plate has been well washed under 
a tap, and I have not had one case of blisters since I commenced 
the present process. In this process it is supposed that all the 
albumen is removed but that which combines chemically with 
the silver, and perhaps forming an albuminate of silver, or, accord- 
ing to others, a film of chloride of silver, protected from atmo- 
spheric action by the coating of albumen. But whatever be the 
theory of the process, there can be no doubt of its excellence and 
great sensibility. 

A process of considerable interest, called The Wax Paper 
Process, has been used with much success by M. Le Grey and 
Mr Roger Fenton. The best paper, that of Canson or Lacroix, 
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is laid on a metallic plate upon which there has been rubbed, 
while hot, a piece of pure white wax. When the paper has ab- 
sorbed the wax uniformly, it is placed between sheets of bibu- 
lous paper, and smoothed with a moderately heated iron till it is 
thoroughout equally transparent. It is then iodized by immer- 
sion for ten minutes in a bath, composed of iodide of potassium 
4 drams, bromide of potassium 4} dram, honey 1 ounce, and dis- 
tilled water 1 pint. When drained and dried, it is made sen- 
sitive by a solntion of nitrate of silver 3 drams, glacial acetic acid 
3 drams, animal charcoal 2 scruples, and distilled water 8 ounces. 
After exposure in the camera for eight minutes, the picture is 
developed by gallic acid, and fixed as usual. 

A process called the Metagelatine Process has been introduced 
and used by Mr Maxwell Lyte. When gelatine dissolved in 
hot water has again gelatinized, and has been repeatedly 
melted and cooled, it loses its tenacity, and remains liquid even 
while cool. In this fluid state Mr Lyte calls it Metagelatine, 
and considers it superior to all other substances for preserving 
the collodion film in a dry state. In preparing it, ‘take 14 
ounce of fine white gelatine, and dissolve it in 10 fluid ounces 
of boiling distilled water; then add 2 fluid drams of strong sul- 
phuric acid which has been previously diluted with 24 fluid 
ounces of distilled water, and boil these together gently for a 
quarter of an hour. Take the vessel off the fire, and let it stand 
for 24 hours; then boil gently again for other 15 minutes, and 
again remove it from the fire, and let it cool for an hour or two. 
Bring the liquid once more to a boiling heat, and saturate 
the acid by adding powdered whiting till effervescence ceases. 
Separate the sulphate of lime, thus formed, by pressure in a linen 
cloth, and then stir into the liquid about a tea-spoonful of animal 
black, and filter once more through paper till it is perfectly clear. 
Add water to bring up the liquid to 18 fluid ounces, and then 
add 2 drops of creosote to prevent the liquid from becoming 
mouldy.’ In order to prepare the preservative syrup, Mr Lyte 
dissolves 5 ounces of the solution of gelatine and 4 ounce of fine 
honey in 5 ounces of distilled water. This syrup is poured upon 
the collodion plate when it is taken out of the nitrate bath, and 
run off at a corner like the collodion. Fresh portions of the 
syrup are then poured on and off several times, till it is evenly 
spread over the whole surface. Before putting the plate in the 
camera, it should be dipped in cold distilled water, and then 
excited, developed, and fixed in the usual manner. This is the 
first process used by Mr Lyte; but he has subsequently published 
‘an improved method of preparing metagelatine plates, which 
we have not room to describe. 
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An important process, founded on a valuable property of the 
bichromate of potash, discovered in 1839 by our countryman, 
Mr Mungo Ponton, has been used in various forms. When 
paper is soaked in a saturated solution of this salt, it takes a deep 
orange tint when exposed to the sun’s light. In copying upon 
it dried plants or engravings, a dark orange negative is ob- 
tained on a yellow ground, and is fixed by simple immersion 
in water, which dissolved all the bichromate that is not made 
insoluble by the light. This curious property led Mr Hunt to 
what he calls the Chromatype. A solution of 1 dram of sulphate 
of copper (Mr Bingham prefers sulphate of zinc) in 1 ounce 
of distilled water, with half an ounce of a saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash, is applied to the surface of good paper. 
When the paper is dry and exposed to light, it assumes a dull- 
brown colour, and gives a negative picture if checked at this 
stage; but if the light continues to act, the brown colour disap- 
pears, and we have a positive yellow picture on a white ground. 
‘In either case,’ says Mr Hunt, ‘if the paper is removed from 
the sunshine, and washed over with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
a very beautiful positive picture results.’ These pictures are fixed 
by washing out the nitrate of silver in pure water. 

Mr Joseph Sella of Biella, in Piedmont, following the sugges- 
tions of Mr Ponton, has given us the following excellent bichro- 
mate process. When the paper has been immersed in a satu- 
rated solution of the bichromate, it is exposed in the camera 
about two-thirds of the usual time, and then immersed half an 
hour in water, which must be changed three or four times. _ It is 
then immersed for three or four minutes in a filtered solution of 
5 grains of proto-sulphate of iron in 100 grains of water. After 
being washed in several waters, and soaked for half an hour, the 
picture is developed by immersion in a solution of gallic or pyro- 
gallic acid, and will have a beautiful black tint, bordering on 
violet. If the yellow prussiate of potash is substituted for the 
gallic acid, the picture will be in Prussian blue. With acids it 
will become green, and with alkaline solutions, a deeper green, ap- 
proaching to violet. 

An improvement upon Sella’s process, as applied to pictures, 
has been made by Mr Macraw of Edinburgh, and is characterized 
by its cheapness, and by the permanence of its pictures,—the 
bichromate of potash being ale twopence per ounce, and the 
picture being composed of the same materials which form the 
constituent parts of ink. In this process, the paper is first 
floated in fluid albumen with 25 per cent. of a saturated solution 
of common salt. When dry, it is floated for an instant in a satu- 
rated solution of bichromate of potash, containing 25 per cent. of 
Beaufoy’s acetic acid, and when dry it is ready for use. After 
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being exposed half the ordinary time under a negative, the un- 
decomposed bichromate and albumen is then washed out by 
copious applications of water, and the picture then immersed for 
five minutes in a saturated solution of proto-sulphate of iron in 
cold water. After rinsing with water, the picture is immersed 
in a cold saturated solution of gallic acid, when the colour will 
change to a fine purple black. After the shadows are free from 
the yellow of the bichromate, repeat the washings, and finally 
immerse in a solution composed of pyrogallic acid 2 grains, water 
1 ounce, Beaufoy’s acetic acid 1 ounce, and a saturated solution 
of acetate of lead 2 drams. ‘ This,’ says Mr Macraw, ‘ brightens 
up the pictures marvellously, restoring the lights that may have 
been partially lost in the previous part of the process, deepening 
the shadows, and bringing out the details. When well washed 
in water the picture is completed.’ 

Very remarkable processes of printing positives on carbon have 
been published by Mr Pouncey of Dorchester, M. Poitevin, and 
M. Fargier, and have excited much interest. In Mr Pouncey’s 
process, a sheet of paper, which he characterizes as ‘ slack sized,’ 
is prepared in the following manner :—1st, He makes a saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash; 2d, a common solution of gum- 
arabic of the consistency of a varnish; and, 3d, vegetable carbon, 
ground very fine with water, as painters grind their colours. 
To equal parts of No. 1 and No. 2 (4 drams of each, for ex- 
ample, to the ounce) he adds one dram of No. 3; and when the 
mixture is well stirred with a glass rod, it is strained through 
the finest muslin. The paper to which the solution is to be ap- 
plied, when laid upon a level surface, is freely coated with it with 
acamel’s-hair brush. After two minutes, when it will be suffi- 
ciently absorbed, brush it off by rubbing it in all directions with 
a painter’s four-inch ‘ hog’s-hair softener,’ till the surface of the 
paper is smooth and even, and partially dry. When dry, a pic- 
ture is taken upon it from a negative, during four or five minutes 
in sunshine, or from ten to fifteen in the shade. The picture, 
with its face downwards, is then soaked with water for five or six 
hours ; and there can be no doubt that it will be imperishable, as 
it is stated that carbon pictures have resisted the severest chemi- 
cal tests. ‘The following is the process of M. Poitevin :—Having 
freed from grease a plate of finely ground glass by potash and 
water acidulated with chlorohydric acid, washed it well in water, 
and removed any dust from it, he pours upon it the following 
sensitive mixture, so as to have a uniform film of it, in the usual 
way. The mixture is composed of two solutions, of 10 grammes 
of the perchloride of iron of commerce dissolved in 30 cubic 
centimetres of common water, and of 5 grammes of tartaric 
acid dissolved in the same quantity of water. When each solu- 
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tion has been filtered, and the two mixed, he adds as much 
common water as will make the total volume 100 cubic centi- 
metres. When this liquid has been poured from the plate, he 
places on the two opposite sides of the glass two bands of bibulous 
paper, in order to equalize the film of liquid. The plate, inclined 
at an angle of 45°, is allowed to dry spontaneously for at least 
twelve hours. If preserved from light and dust, it will remain 
good for months. When the glass surface is thus prepared and 
perfectly dry, it is placed in the pressure frame under a negative, 
and exposed for five or ten minutes to the sun. The picture, 
now hardly visible, is developed by brushing it with a hair pencil 
charged with finely-powdered carbon, or any coloured powders 
with which it is wished to form the picture. The picture will 
now gradually appear under the brush, the powder adhering only 
to the parts upon which the light has acted. The plate should 
now be washed with alcoholized or acidulated water, to remove the 
small quantity of the preparation which discolours the white of 
the picture. The plate, when dried, is then varnished for use. If 
vitrifiable powders are employed, the glass plate is placed in a 
muftle at a temperature sufficient to fuse the enamel powder. 
When a picture on paper only is wanted, a film of collodion is 
formed upon the plate, and the surface washed first with common, 
and then with acidulated water. As pictures taken from this 
plate will be inverted, collodion negatives inverted upon paper 
should be employed. 

In M. Fargier’s process, 8 grammes of pure gelatine freed 
from alum are dissolved in 80 cubical centimetres of water. 
One grain of fine charcoal, freed from grease by washing in car- 
bonate of soda, and afterwards in chlorohydric acid, is then in- 
corporated with the solution of gelatine by bruising in a mortar. 
A few drops of ammonia are then added to decompose the alum 
in the gelatine, and also 1 gramme of bichromate of potash. 
When this mixture has been strained through a piece of fine 
linen, and kept fluid by heat, it is poured upon a well-cleaned 
plate of glass, so as to obtain an uniform film sufficiently opaque. 
The plate having been dried on a plate of metal at a lower heat 
than 100 centigrade, it is exposed for some seconds to diffused 
light. After it has been placed under a negative, and exposed 
for four minutes to the sun, it is taken into the laboratory to be 
removed from the plate of glass. It is in this part of the pro- 
cess that it differs from any previously employed; and we regret 
that we must refer our readers for the ingenious theory of it 
to M. Fargier’s paper.’ The glass plate is immersed in a basin 
of tepid water with a white and smooth bottom, and the film 


1 Bulletin de la Soc. Franc. de Photographie, Dec. 1860, 314, Mars 1861, p. 57, 
et Avril 1861, p. 41. 
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containing the picture is detached by the finger-nail from the 
edges of the glass. It will then free itself and float in the water, 
with which it must be carefully washed. All the carbon and 
gelatine which is in excess will thus be removed. The finest 
half-tints will adhere to the collodion, and the picture will be 
perfectly pure. The film is then laid, and carefully extended, 
upon gelatinous paper, and allowed to dry. 

The pictures of Mr Pouncey which, with others, were sent in 
competition for the Duke de Luyne’s prize,’ offered for unfading 
photographs, were examined by M. Girard, who found that the 
black material in them all was carbon, and that they resisted 
the prolonged action of concentrated nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
aqua regia, cyanide of potassium, and alkaline sulphates. 

A new process of obtaining positives on paper, by substituting 
nitrate of uranium for nitrate of silver, has been recently pub- 
lished. Mr C. T. Burnett seems to have been the first person 
who introduced this process, by a paper submitted to the British 
Association in 1855. M. Niepce St Victor subsequently com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences a memoir on the same 
subject. Three different methods of obtaining positive pictures 
with the nitrate of uranium, when developed with nitrate of 
silver, and with the chloride and bichloride of mercury, have 
been given by M. de Blanchard. In the uranium process, good 
thin paper is floated for five minutes in a solution of 20 parts 
of the nitrate of uranium in 100 parts of distilled water, and 
then hung up to dry in a dark place. When exposed under a 
negative for ten minutes in the sun, or fifty or sixty in the shade, 
the picture will be slightly visible, and may be kept in the dark, 
if necessary, one or two days previous to being developed. If im- 
mersed rapidly in a bath of 6 parts of nitrate of silver in 100 of 
distilled water, it will be brought out in thirty or forty seconds 
with a gray sepia tint, which becomes brown if kept ten mi- 
nutes in the bath. When washed in two or three waters, M. 
Niepce St Victor says that it will be imperishable, because it 
resists the action of boiling cyanide of potassium. If developed 
with 2 grammes of chloride of gold in 100 grammes of water, 
adding some drops of hydrochloric acid, the picture will appear 
instantaneously of a blue colour, which deepens into black by 
doubling the time of exposure to the sun. In order to develop 
with bichloride of mercury, expose the paper thrice as long to the 
sun as in the first method. The tone of the picture will be gray- 
black. The bath is made with 100 grammes of water, saturated 
with the bichloride, at a temperature of 50° Fahr. In two or 


* This liberal and accomplished nobleman offered also another prize for the 
best mode of multiplying photographs by any method of printing with ordinary 
printer’s ink. 
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three minutes the picture will lose its colour; and when white, it 
is carefully washed and passed into the silver bath, when it will 
be developed slowly, in ten or fifteen minutes, and gradually be- 
come black. It is then well washed and dried. 

A singular photographic process, which has been called Pho- 
tography by absorption, has been described by M. Niepce de St 
Victor under the name of a new action of light. If an engray- 
ing, which has been kept several days in the dark, and exposed 
fifteen minutes to the sun, is kept four hours in contact with a 
sheet of sensitive paper in the dark, a negative picture of the 
engraving will be obtained. If a space of one-eighth of an inch, 
or a film of collodion or gelatine be interposed between the 
engraving and the sensitive paper, a picture will still be obtained ; 
but not if a film of mica, glass, or rock crystal be interposed. In 
order to show this action more satisfactorily, M. Niepce took an 
opaque tube, closed at one end and lined with white paper, and 
having exposed the open end to the sun for an hour, he placed at 
that end a sensitive paper, which, after twenty-four hours, exhi- 
bited a negative image of the opening. The following experi- 
ment is still more interesting. M. Niepce took a sheet of white 
paper that had been long in the dark, and having placed it in the 
camera, he exposed it to a picture brilliantly illuminated by the 
sun. When it was taken out and applied to a sheet of sensitive 
paper, there was reproduced in twenty-four hours a very visible 
copy of the brilliantly illuminated picture. 

This new action of light, to which M. Niepce has given the 
name of the persistent activity or storing up of light, is finely 
shown in the following experiment :—A negative on glass or 
paper is placed on a sheet of paper that has been several days 
in the dark, and exposed for a sufficient time to the sun’s rays. 
When taken out in the dark, a copy of the negative is brought 
out by a solution of nitrate of silver, and fixed by washing in 
pure water. 

In continuing these important researches, M. Niepce has shown 
that photographic pictures may be obtained from almost all che- 
mical actions. Ifa sheet of paper, for example, is impregnated 
with any soluble substance, and dried in the dark, it will receive 
an impression from a negative when exposed to the sun. This 
impression will be developed if the picture taken out in the dark 
is treated with any reagent capable of transforming the soluble 
substance, or entering into combination with it. A result the 
reverse of this will be obtained if the paper is impregnated with 
the reagent, and developed with the soluble substance. The 
salts of gold and silver, the dyes of turnesol and curcuma, and 
iodide of potassium for common paper sized with soap, are the 
most important reagents to be employed. If the nitrate of ura- 
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nium is the soluble substance, and the red prussiate of potash 
the reagent, the picture will be of a fine blood-red colour, and 
may be fixed by pure water. If the picture is put into a solution 
of any salt of copper without washing, it will assume different 
shades, according to the degree of heat employed. If the reagent 
is a prussiate of iron, the colour of the picture will be a beautiful 
blue. 

M. Niepce is the author of many other discoveries and im- 
provements in photography, which, with some exceptions, we have 
not space to describe. Since 1847, when he wrote his first paper 
on the reproduction of engravings and drawings by the vapour 
of iodine, he has communicated to the Academy of Sciences and 
published in the Comptes Rendus no fewer than 25 memoirs, 
six of which are on heliographic engraving, four on heliochromie, 
or the production of colour, and five on a new action of light. 

M. Niepce commenced his photographical studies after quit- 
ting the school of Subaltern Cavalry Officers at Saumur, and 
carried them on unremittingly in provincial barracks, without 
neglecting his military duties. He generously gave the public 
the advantage of his discoveries, many of which were made at 
considerable expense. On the recommendation of the Academy 
of Sciences, who took a great interest in his researches, the Em- 
peror appointed him Commandant of the Louvre, in order that 
he might devote his time principally to science; and, within the 
last few weeks, the Academy of Sciences has not only adjudged 
to him the prize of Tremont, of 1000 francs, for 1861, but has 
continued it during the years 1862 and 1863, as was done to 
Ruhmkorff, the celebrated inventor of the Induction coil. 

A very important branch of photography, hitherto partially 
studied, is now beginning to excite much interest, namely, the 
reproduction of photographs upon the surfaces of porcelain, glass, 
and other substances, into which they are burnt and permanently 
fixed. 

M. Lafon de Camarsac seems to have been the first person 
who practised this interesting application of photography. On 
the 11th of June 1855 he communicated a paper to the Academy 
of Sciences, ‘on the transformation of heliographie pictures into 
indelible paintings, coloured and fixed by the processes of ceramic 
decoration ;? and he exhibited to the Academy specimens formed 
in the oxides of copper, iron, and manganese, and in cobalt and 
gold, fixed by fusion in a muftle, upon glass and enamel. Select- 
ing for grounds either metals or substances used for pottery, he 
employs vitrifiable compounds for tracing the image on them ; 
and he operates on the images thus obtained by metallic salts, 
and those furnished by the resins. With pictures produced by 
1 Comptes Rendus, etc., Tom. xl, p. 1266. 
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the aid of collodion, albumen, gelatine, etc., he develops the 
image with nitrate of silver till the half-tints are overdone and 
disappear, and the deep shades covered with a thick deposit 
having the appearance of a bas-relief. The proof being then 
placedin an enamelled muffle, the organic matters disappear under 
the action of a proper heat, and the fire cleans the image and 
restores all its delicacy. The heliographic image thus treated 
may receive any kind of colouring; may be transformed into 
gold and silver, as well as into blue or purple; and may even be 
burnt into porcelain with the furnace colours. Having prose- 
cuted for seven years the solution of the problem of the perfect 
fixation of the image, M. Camarsac communicated to the French 
Photographic Society, in September 1859, the general results at 
which he had arrived.’ On tender porcelain, soft enamel, and delf 
ware, he formed the image with metallic oxides, and fixed them by 
fire in the muffle. In hard porcelain, biscuit, hard enamel, glass, 
and crystals, the metallic oxides have their fluxes added to them ; 
and on these different substances, whether white or tinted, he 
forms the image in gold or in silver with their fluxes added to 
them, and he fixes in the muftle. In silver, he forms the image 
in gold, or in a combination of lead and silver. In paper, parch- 
ment, gelatine, ivory, wood, and prepared cloths, he forms the 
image with any colouring matter, and he fixes it with gum, gela- 
tine, albumen, glues, oils, and varnishes. A portrait of the 
Queen, and another of Prince Albert, were lately burnt in on ena- 
mel by M. Lafon de Camarsac, and painted in colours burnt in 
by one of Mr Claudet’s artists. These pictures, which are ex- 
cellent likenesses, were exhibited at the last Photographic Exhi- 
bition in London, and were much admired. In July 1857, Mr 
Tunny exhibited to the Photographic Society of Scotland pic- 
tures printed on glass, parian, and porcelain, by his newly dis- 
covered process of vitro-heliography ; and Mr M‘Craw also 
showed specimens of a process giving similar results, which he 
intended to patent under the name of Vitrotype. In November 
of the same year Mr Tunny described the process which he 
employed; but, though he burnt the pictures into enamelled 
glass, he failed in producing them without the disagreeable yellow 
tint, the consequence of the presence of silver. 

Early in 1861 M. Joubert communicated to the Society of 
Arts ‘a new method of producing on glass photographic and 
other pictures in enamel colours.’ The following is the process 
which he employed :— 

A saturated solution of bichromate of ammonia, 5 parts, is 
well mixed with 3 parts of honey and 3 of albumen, and thinned 
with from 20 to 80 parts of distilled water. This solution, when 

' Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de Phot., Tom. v., p. 241. 
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well filtered, is poured upon a piece of well-cleaned glass; and, 
when it has been dried in the dark in a gas-stove, it is placed, 
with its face downwards on the subject to be copied, in an ordi- 
nary pressure frame. The subject, which must be a positive 
picture on glass or transparent paper, will, after exposure to the 
light, give a faint negative picture upon the bichromate coating. 
An enamel colour in finely divided powder is gently rubbed upon 
the coating with a soft brush, till the picture is seen in a per- 
fect positive form. A mixture of alcohol with asmall quantity 
of nitric or acetic acid is poured over the picture, and drained 
off at one corner. When the alcohol has evaporated, the glass 
is immersed horizontally in a large pan of clean water, and left 
till the bichromate is completely dissolved, and nothing remains 
upon the glass but the enamel colour. When dried near a heated 
stove, it is ready to be placed in the kiln for burning. In this 
process enamel of any colour can be used, so that a variety of 
colours may be printed, one after the other, in order to obtain a 
perfect imitation of a picture. M. Joubert suggests that his pro- 
cess may be advantageously used for the decoration of private 
houses and public buildings. 

In all the preceding processes the sun has painted his pictures 
in china ink, or bistre, or in shades of black slightly tinged 
with particular colours. When the colours of nature are dis- 
tinctly seen in a photograph, they have been placed there by the 
hand of man; and more than one philosopher has expressed the 
opinion, that the finely-coloured picture, which appears with all 
the tints of nature on a sheet of white paper placed in the camera, 
can never be reproduced and fixed either upon a paper ora 
metallic surface. This is the principal discovery which science 
has in store for photography; and, from the successful attempts 
which are making to reach it, we are not without hopes that it 
may yet be accomplished. 

In 1840 Sir John Herschel obtained, upon photographic 
paper, a coloured image of the solar spectrum. Daguerre had 
previously observed that a red house gave a reddish image on 
his iodized silver plate in the camera; and Mr Fox Talbot had 
observed that the red of a coloured print was ved when trans- 
ferred to paper washed with chloride of silver. On paper washed 
with muriate of barytes and nitrate of silver Mr Hunt obtained 
ved under a red glass, a dirty yellow under a yellow glass, and a 
light olive under a blue glass. By preparing metallic plates with 
chlorine, M. Edmund Becquerel obtained the spectrum in colours, 
and also coloured impressions of highly coloured maps, which he 
exhibited to the Academy of Sciences; but though these colours 
were long durable in the dark, he never succeeded in fixing them. 
M. Niepce St Victor, setting out from the fine researches of M. 
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Becquerel, has been more successful by using the purest silver 
and Mr Hunt informs us that he has ‘ame pictures on 
metallic plates, produced by Niepce, in which every colour of the 
original was most faithfully represented,’ but they ‘slowly faded 
out, and became eventually one uniform reddish tint’ In M. 
Niepce’s early experiments, made in 1851 and 1852, and pub- 
lished in three memoirs on Heliochromy in the Comptes Rendus, 
he obtained his coloured pictures by preparing a bath composed 
of the deuto-chloride of copper ; but in his more recent researches, 
the results of which are not yet published, he has discovered a 
very remarkable action of the chloride of lead in the double rela- 
tion of white, and the duration of the colour of the image submit- 
ted to the influence of light. 

The colours of the landscape have been accidentally produced 
in the operations of photography. Mr Raymond, a French artist, 
when developing a picture on collodion by a combination of pyro- 
gallic and acetic acids, exposed it to light without washing it, and 
observed it transform itself quickly into a positive, assuming, with 
more or less perfection, the colours of the model. The best pic- 
ture he obtained required a quarter of an hour for its develop- 
ment. It preserved its colours by an exposure to the air for some 
months, and was not completely effaced at the end of two years. 

Several photographers have observed colours in their land- 
scapes; but they are the colours of thin plates, and have no 
relation whatever to the colours of nature. 

In a memoir published two years ago, M. Niepce has shown 
how to produce red, green, violet, and blue photographs. <A fine 
blood-red colour is produced by a solution of 20 parts of nitrate of 
uranium in 100 of water. The paper, after being 15 or 20 seconds 
in this solution, is dried in the dark. It is exposed for eight or 
ten minutes under a negative, washed for a few seconds in water 
at 50° or 60° cent., and then immersed in a solution of red prns- 
siate of potash, composed of 2 parts to 100 of water. It then has 
a fine blood-red colour, and must be washed repeatedly till the 
water is limpid. A green colour is obtained by immersing the 
preceding red paper in a solution of nitrate of cobalt. When 
taken out and dried at the fire without washing, its colour will 
be green. It is then fixed by putting it for a few seconds in a 
solution of sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid, each 4 parts in 
100 of water. It is then passed once through water and dried. 
A violet picture will be obtained, with the paper prepared as above, 
with nitrate of uranium. When it is taken from beneath the 
negative, it is washed in warm water, and developed in a solution 
of chloride of gold, of } part to 100 of water. When it has taken 
a fine violet colour, it is washed several times in water and dried. In 
order to get a blue picture, the paper is prepared with a solution of 
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prussiate of potash, 20 parts to 100 of water. It must be taken 
from beneath the negative when the insulated parts have a light 
blue tint, and then put for five or ten seconds into a cold saturated 
solution of bichloride of mercury. When washed once in water, 
and a cold saturated solution poured upon it of oxalic acid, at the 
temperature of 50° or 60° centigrade, it is then washed three or 
four times and dried. 

If the processes in photography have undergone such remark- 
able improvements, the cameras and the apparatus, depending 
upon optical principles, have, as might have been expected, made 
similar advances to perfection. The fine cameras of the two 
Rosses, Dallmeyer, and other opticians, have enabled the photo- 
grapher to obtain pictures with great celerity and of singular dis- 
tinctness. The ingenious panoramic lens of Mr Sutton, which 
can take photographs 120° round the observer, and the lenses 
constructed from the formule of Professor Petzval of Vienna, 
which were employed in the cameras of Voightlander, have fur- 
nished all that art can demand from science. Till lately no good 
apparatus had been invented for enlarging portraits to the size 
of life, or increasing the size of landscapes and other objects, of 
which small photographs had been obtained. Professor Petzval 
recommends one of his combination lenses as specially fitted for 
enlarging photographic portraits to the size of life; and M. Du- 
boseq, so recently as February 1861, described to the French 
Photographic Society his apparatus for enlarging pictures under 
the light of the sun. His communication was confined to a de- 
scription of the mechanism for moving a large plane mirror, to 
throw the sun’s light upon the picture to be enlarged. The most 
ingenious instrument, however, for this purpose, is the patent 
enlarging camera of Mr Woodward, which has been successfully 
used by Mr Claudet, who justly considers it as a most ingenious 
and valuable instrument. From small negatives, pictures of any 
size may be obtained. A carte de visite portrait, for example, 
may be enlarged in the greatest perfection to the size of life; 
and stereoscopic views, taken of a small size, may also be greatly 
enlarged. In Mr Woodward’s camera, a reflecting mirror, 
perfectly plane, throws the rays of the sun upon a condensing 
lens, which should be achromatic in order to form in its focus a 
perfect image of the sun. The picture to be enlarged is placed 
behind the condensing lens somewhere in the cone of light which 
it forms, and the solar foeus or image of the sun should fall 
exactly on the front lens of the camera, so that the image of the 
negative to be enlarged may be formed only by a portion of the 
centre of the object-glass equal to the size of the focal image of 
the sun, without the loss of the smallest portion of the light which 
illuminates the negative. This-position of the solar focus on the 
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front lens of the camera is not mentioned in the specification of 
Mr Woodward's patent, and was first pointed out by Mr Claudet. 
The image, too, must be more perfect than if it had been formed 
by the whole lens of the camera, as the central portion is much 
freer from the uncorrected spherical and chromatic aberration of 
the actinic rays. As the camera, however, employed for en- 
larging the image has two achromatic lenses, the united thick- 
ness of which is considerable, they must stop many of the actinic 
rays, while their eight surfaces must reflect these rays back upon 
the enlarging picture, and thus alter its tone in places nearer to 
or more remote from the axis, according as the lenses are well 
or ill centred. Hence it would be desirable to have a camera 
with an achromatic lens almost as small as the focal picture of 
the sun which it receives, and consequently so thin that it would 
not absorb the actinic rays. The convex lens of the double 
achromatic should therefore be made of rock crystal, which 
transmits freely the actinic rays, and the concave lens of any other 
material transmitting freely the actinic rays, and capable of 
achromatizing the convex lens. 

In the early stage of photography, pictures were taken by re- 
flexion from a large spherical mirror, but the process was found 
of no value. Now, however, that small photographs of the carte 
de visite size are taken by placing the sitter at a great distance, 
we are confident that a reflecting camera would be a valuable 
instrument. If the speculum is made a hyperboloid, which 
modern art can accomplish, or even a paraboloid for a great dis- 
tance, the image would be free both from chromatic and spherical 
aberration, and the luminous and actinic foci perfectly coincident. 

Before quitting the subject of cameras, we would recommend to 
the careful study of the professional photographer M. Claudet’s 
valuable paper ‘on the laws which regulate the conjugate foci, 
and the sizes and proportion of images according to the distance 
of objects, with a new method of computing all their various 
measurements.’ ? 

In order to obtain a distinct picture on the sensitive plate, the 
writer of this article reeommended and used an eye-piece for 
placing on the ground-glass, and magnifying the fine lines of the 
picture. The lens should be a plano-convex, of such thickness 
that its focus is exactly on its anterior surface ; or, what would be 
equivalent, the tube of the eye-piece should be of such a length, 
that when laid on the sect. ty it should see the ground-sur- 
face distinctly. The most perfect method of focusing, however, 
is to have an achromatic eye-piece, and fit up the camera as a 
telescope; so that the ground-glass, which might have a hole in 
its centre, is of no other use than to show the character and 
t See the Photographic Journal, March 1861, vol. vii. 
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position of the object. In taking portraits, the most important 
department of the art, we look forward to the time when the 
studio of the photographer shall be so fitted up, that the sitter and 
the camera have necessarily such fixed positions that the delay 
and trouble of focusing is entirely avoided, and that portraits can 
be taken either at such great distances, or with lenses so small, 
as to remove entirely the two kinds of deformity with which all 
portraits are affected, the one from the enlargement of the parts 
of the figure nearest the camera, and the other from the combin- 
ation of incoincident images. 

Among the numerous applications of photography, its applica- 
tion to the arts of design has been so successful, that it has been 
regarded by its more ardent cultivators as one of the fine arts. 
This rank, however, having been denied it by the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1862, who proposed to place its productions 
along with cameras and other pieces of mechanism, the various 
Photographical Societies protested against the proposal, and have 
obtained some mitigation of the sentence by giving photographs 
a place of their own. That photography is entirely a mechanical 
art, though it is with many of those who practise it, we cannot 
admit. That it is entitled to the same rank as painting and 
sculpture, we will not maintain; but we think it will be fully 
entitled to rank above engraving when its processes have become 
more sensitive, and its instruments and methods of operation more 
perfect. In illustration of this, let us compare it with portrait 
painting. The want of absolute truth in the finest portraits is 
compensated by an ideal beauty, if not perpetuating the happiest 
expression of the sitter, at least suppressing the principal defects in 
his features. Youth is given to age, colour to the pallid cheek, 
brightness to the ordinary eye, and new and fashionable drapery 
to complete the picture. The photographer has none of these 
advantages in his favour. His work may, and does disfigure, 
but never flatters, the human countenance. But if an instan- 
taneous process is employed, and a minute portrait taken with a 
small lens, or with a large one at a very great distance, and sub- 
sequently enlarged to the size of life, we shall have absolute truth 
in the portrait, compensating, we think, the idealism of the painter. 
Who would not prefer an absolutely true portrait of Cicero and 
Demosthenes, of Paul and Luther, of Milton and Newton, to the 
finest representations of them that time may have spared? In 
the case of Newton, almost all whose pictures we have seen, it is 
scarcely possible to obtain an idea of the great philosopher from 
the most careful study of them all. But is it not possible to 
make the absolute truth in photographic portraiture, when 
attained, as pleasing as we would desire? When Chantrey, in 
conversation with Sir Walter Scott, saw, and transferred to his 
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marble, that happy expression which characterizes the bust, might 
not the same expression have been more correctly taken had a 
camera been concealed behind the sculptor? Why, then, 
should not the studio of the photographer be so constructed that 
the portrait of a lady or a gentleman may be taken without their 
knowledge, when, in conversation with their friends or with the 
artist, they have assumed their best posture and their happiest 
expression ? 

The application of photography to historical painting has been 
finely exhibited in the remarkable compositions of Rejlander and 
Robinson. The ‘Two Ways of Life’ of the first of these artists 
(for a copy of which we paid ten guineas), and his ‘ Wayfarer’ 
and other compositions, cannot be surpassed, except in colour, by 
any specimens of ordinary art ; and the ‘ Holiday in the Wood,’ 
the ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ and the ‘ Lady of Shalot’ by Mr 
Henry Robinson, have been equally admired. 

As the stereoscope was invented long before the discovery 
of photography, it was applied only to the right and left eye 
pictures of geometrical solids, because binocular representations 
of persons or of buildings and landscapes could not be executed 
by the most skilful artist. But when the binocular camera sup- 
plied the pictures which that instrument required, the public was 
astonished at the reproduction in relief of all the beautiful forms 
that nature presents to us. The painter has striven in vain, by 
light and shade, to represent solidity and distance on his canvas; 
and we may fairly maintain that the stereoscope has given to pho- 
tography another claim to be ranked among the fine arts; and 
that claim will be greatly enhanced when binocular pictures shall 
have received the stamp of truth by being taken with small lenses 
and at the proper angle. 

The importance of photography in enabling the naturalist to 
represent with accuracy the various forms of animal and vege- 
table life cannot be too highly appreciated, both in its relations 
to art and to education. When we consider the vast number 
of species in zoology, the noble forms of animated nature, 
whether wild or domesticated, and the services which many 
of them perform as the slaves of man, we can hardly attach too 
much importance to their accurate delineation. The Land- 
seers, Copes, Ansdells, and Rosa Bonheurs of the present day 
have given us fine delineations of the deer, the cattle, the dogs, 
and the horses, and other animals which are associated with the 
wants and amusements of man ; but even fine art might derive 
some advantage from their truthful photographs, whether in 
plane perspective, or in solid relief. When we look at the pic- 
tures with which Buffon has caricatured the world of instinct, we 
long to possess genuine representations of the giraffe, the lion, 
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the tiger, the elephant, the gorilla, and the other noble animals 
which we see only in prison and in chains. With a truthful 
camera and an instantaneous process, the denizens of the jungle 
and the fields might be taken captive in their finest attitudes 
and their most restless moods; and binocular photographs thus 
obtained, and raised into relief, would furnish valuable ideas 
to the painters and the poets, whose works or whose epics may 
require an introduction to the brutes that perish. 

But photography furnishes to the painter, the sculptor, the 
architect, and the engineer, still more valuable materials. ‘The 
noble arts which they profess have in every age summoned into 
exercise the loftiest genius and the deepest reason of man. ‘ Con- 
secrated by piety and hallowed by affection, the choicest pro- 
ductions of the pencil and the chisel have been preserved by the 
liberality of individuals and the munificence of princes, while the 
palaces of sovereigns, the edifices of social life, the temples of reli- 
gion, the watch-towers of war, the obelisks of fame, the mausolea 
of domestic grief, stand under the azure cupola of heaven to 
attest, by their living beauty, or their ruined grandeur, the 
genius and liberality which gave them birth.’* 

The engraver has endeavoured to copy and perpetuate the 
finest productions of tle pencil and the chisel ; and the traveller, 
in his hurried sketches, has still more imperfectly represented to 
us the edifices of ancient and modern civilisation. But the sun 
has outstripped them both; and though he has yet only one 
colour on his palette, he exhibits on his canvas every visible 
point and line in his subject, and every variety of light, shadow, 
and lustre, which the hour of the day or the state of the weather 
may impress upon it. 

But, what is equally valuable to the artist, photography enables 
him to collect from nature all the materials for his profession. It 
gives him without trouble the most accurate delineations of the 
trunks and stems of trees, of the textures and markings of their 
bark, of the shadows upon trunk and branch, of the form of their 
leaves, and of all those peculiarities of structure and of leafage by 
which alone the trees of the forest can be distinguished. In like 
manner, he will obtain the most correct representations of the rocks 
and precipices, and even of the individual stones, which may enter 
into his picture, of the plants which spring from their crevices or 
grow at their base, and of those flowers, in their native grace and 
beauty, which he may have hitherto either drawn from recollec- 
tion, or copied from the formal sketches of the botanist.” 


' Brewster’s Treatise on the Stereoscope, p. 167. 

* Messrs Ross and Thomson have actually supplied, for the use of artists, a 
number of beautiful photographs, containing plants and flowers, and tangled 
masses of vegetation, suited for the foregrounds of pictures. 
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To the sculptor sun-painting is still more valuable. The liv- 
ing subject atfords him little choice of materials. Swathed in 
opaque drapery, the human figure mocks his eager eye ; and it is 
only by stolen glances, or during angel visits, that he can see 
those divine forms which it is his business to perpetuate. He 
must therefore quit his home, and spend months and years in 
the museums of foreign art, copying day after day those master 
triumphs of genius which have been consecrated by the taste of 
ages. Brought back to his own studio, these copies will be his 
principal instructors. They will exhibit to him forms more than 
human, though human [still, embodying all that is true and 
beautiful in what might be man. These copies, however, have 
a limited value. The light of the sun, even in a cloudless sky, 
is ever varying, and the breadth and direction of the shadows 
are changing from hour to hour. The portions of the drawing 
executed in the morning will not harmonize with what is deline- 
ated at noon or in the evening ; and hence the most skilful repre- 
sentation of a piece of sculpture cannot possibly exhibit those 
lights and shadows which can give even an approximate idea of 
figures in relief. The binocular photographs, on the other hand, 
when rightly taken, give all the shadows at an instant of time, 
and when combined in the stereoscope, reproduce the statue in 
relief in all its aspects, and with all its parts as exhibited under 
the same beam of light. 

In architecture, and all the arts in which the ornaments are 
shaped from solid materials, the binocular camera and the stereo- 
scope are indispensable. The carvings of ancient, medizeval, and 
modern art, of whatever material, may be copied and reproduced 
in relief; and the rich forms of Gothic architecture, and the 
more classical productions of Greek and Roman genius, will pos- 
sess all the value of casts. With the aid of the kaleidoscope the 
modern artist may surpass all his predecessors. He may create 
an infinite variety of those forms of symmetry which enter so 
largely into the decorative arts; and, if the forms are solid, the 
binocular-kaleidoscopic pictures taken photographically will be 
raised into the original relief of their component parts, or they 
may be represented directly to the eye in relief by semi-lenses 
placed at the ocular extremities of the reflecting plates. 

To the engineer and the mechanist, photography and the ste- 
reoscope are of inestimable value. The difficulty of drawing 
complex machinery is often insurmountable ; and, even when the 
drawings are well executed, it is not easy to study from them the 
construction and mode of operation of the machine; but the union 
of one or two binocular pictures of it, judiciously taken, will in 
many cases remove the difficulty both of drawing and under- 
1 See Brewster's Treatise on the Kaleidoscope, 2d edit., chap. xvii., p. 126. 
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standing it. In the erection of public buildings, hourly and daily 
photographs have shown to the absent superintendent the progress 
of his work. 

Of all the applications of photography, that which has received 
the name of Celestial Photography is one of the most interesting. 
Professor Bond, and Messrs Whipple and Black of the United 
States, took photographs of the Moon in 1850, upon daguerreo- 
type plates placed in the focus of the 15-inch refractor in Har- 
vard Observatory. In 1851, M. Busch took a daguerreotype of 
the total eclipse of the Sun of the 8th of July, which exhibited, 
though not very perfectly, the corona and the red prominences 
which then attracted the notice of astronomers. tn 1852, Mr 
Warren De La Rue took lunar photographs with a reflecting 
telescope, guided by the hand; but having, in 1857, added a 
driving motion to his telescope, he has since that time unremit- 
tingly and most successfully prosecuted the subject. Professor 
Phillips, Mr Hartnup, Mr Eiedes, and Father Secchi at Rome, 


have also produced lunar photographs; and, in April 1857, Pro- 
fessor Bond obtained photographically the distance and angle of 
position of double stars. The observations of Mr De La Rue were 
made at his observatory at Cranford, with a reflecting telescope 
constructed by himself, with a speculum 13 inches in diameter 
and 10 feet in focal length ; and he has given an account of his 


methods and processes in his able and most interesting Report, 
communicated to the meeting of the British Association at Aber- 
deen in 1859.’ As specimens of the results which he obtained, he 
exhibited ‘ two original negatives of the Moon, which would bear 
considerable magnifying power ;—two positive enlarged copies of 
the other negatives, 8 inches in diameter, which would bear still 
further enlargement ;—twelve enlarged positives of the Moon in 
different phases, 34 inches in diameter, among which were three 
showing the progress of the lunar eclipse of February 27, 1858 ; 
—enlarged positive copies of Jupiter, showing his belts and satel- 
lites;—and, lastly, a photograph of Saturn and the Moon, taken 
together at the recent occultation of that planet, just after the 
lanet had emerged from the Moon’s bright limb (May 1859). 
he last named photograph was produced in 15 seconds” The 
picture of the Moon in Mr De La Rue’s telescope is only 1,5 of 
an inch in diameter; but the details are so distinctly given, that, 
with the object-glass of a compound microscope magnifying 162 
times, he can perceive well-defined details occupying a space less 
than two seconds in each dimension—a second corresponding to 
1:149 mile. 
At the Leeds meeting of the British Association, Mr De La 
1 Reports, p. 181-154. 
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Rue exhibited binocular lunar pictures, which, when combined 
in the stereoscope, showed the Moon asa sphere. Our readers 
will understand how such a remarkable result has been obtained, 
by considering that binocular pictures of a statue may be taken 
with a fixed camera, by making it move round its axis through 
the binocular angle, and taking the two pictures in succession. 
Now, though the Moon has not a motion of rotation relative to 
the Earth, yet it has a libratory motion through an arc of 21°, 
which is more than sufficient to give a right and left eye picture 
of it; and Mr De La Rue, having taken photographs of her at two 
epochs of maximum libration, has succeeded in producing the 
wonderful result of exhibiting the Moon in the stereoscope with 
all the roundness of a sphere. As the stereoscope has the re- 
markable property of exhibiting effects which are not seen in 
the single picture, several of the radiating lines in the Moon’s 
disc have been found by Mr De La Rue to be furrows, one of 
which, extending from Tycho, is fifty miles wide. 

Mr De La Rue has also taken photographs of Jupiter, which 
‘show the configuration of the belts sufficiently well to afford the 
means of producing stereoscopic pictures.” In the space of 
twenty-six minutes, the planet will have rotated through the 
binocular angle. Mars will rotate through the same angle in 
sixty-nine minutes ; and as the markings are very distinct, Mr De 
La Rue hopes to obtain stereoscopic views of that planet. From 
the opening and closing of Saturn’s ring, Mr De La Rue expects 
to obtain a stereoscopic picture of him, having already obtained 
an approximate result from the union of two drawings which he 
had made in November 1852 and March 1856. 

In the photographs of the Sun obtained by Mr De La Rue, the 
faculze and the spots, with their penumbre, are finely seen. When 
the collodion is over-exposed, the facule first disappear, then the 
penumbre, and then the spots. The spots and facule bear a 
magnifying power, and show details not visible to the unassisted 
eye. Good binocular pictures, taken at the interval of a day, 
when united, show the Sun as a sphere in the stereoscope. 

In 1858, Father Secchi, of Rome, sent to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris a photograph of the Moon, eight inches in dia- 
meter, in the seventh day of her age, having taken her picture 
in various other phases. He obtained also a photograph of 
Jupiter, which showed his belts very distinctly, and also traces 
of some of his satellites. It took twice as long time as the Moon 
the day after the full, so that the force of light (actinic rays only) 
in Jupiter is greater than that of the Moon, seeing that their dis- 
tances from the Sun are as five to ten. Father Secchi sent also 
to the Academy, in the same year, a photographic Atlas, in 
which the Moon’s diameter was eight inches, from negatives about 
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two inches in diameter, enlarged with a great solar microscope. 
He had obtained also an excellent photograph of Saturn, which, 
though only the 25th of an inch in diameter, not only showed 
the black spaces between the planet and the ring, but the shadow 
of the planet on the ring. It bore to be magnified to a diameter 
of one and a half or two inches, and established two remarkable 
facts: 1st, That the planet was ‘more sombre’ than the ring; 
and, 2d, That the light of the planet (the actinic rays only) was 
stronger in proportion than that of the Moon; for the full Moon 
was obtained in twenty seconds, and, Saturn was solarized in 
eight minutes or 160 seconds. The proportion of these times is 
as 1 to 24; whereas, according to the law of the distance, it ought 
to have been as 1 to 80. This result he considers as proving 
that Saturn has a reflecting atmosphere, as he inferred that 
Jupiter had, from its superior photogenic power. 

Very fine photographs of the eclipse of the 15th March 1858 
were obtained in Paris by M. Porro, with his fine achromatic 
telescope, having an object-glass twenty inches in diameter, and 
fifty feet in focal length. The picture was six inches in diame- 
ter, and exhibited the inequalities in the contour of the Moon. 
M. Faye remarks that it shows ‘the photogenic activity of the 
margin of the Sun’s disc ;’ but Father Secchi, in observing the 
total eclipse of 1860, found that the light near the margin was 
much inferior in intensity to that near the centre. 

The value of photography in astronomy has been strikingly 
displayed in the photographs taken by Mr De La Rue of the 
total eclipse of 1860. In these pictures, the entire series of red 
prominences and the corona were finely displayed, and promi- 
nences observed which could not be distinguished by the eye. 
Enlarged images of these marvellous photographs were exhibited 
by their author to the British Association in 1861, with the light 
of the electric lamp. By means of the great equatorial of M. 
Cauchoix, Father Secchi and M. Antonio de Aguilar obtained 
numerous photographs of the entire Sun at the time of the same 
eclipse,—fourteen of the phases magnified, and five of the natural 
size of the image nearly an inch in diameter, representing all the 
phases of the phenomenon. The time of exposure varied from 
three to thirty seconds, and all the images of the protuberances 
were solarized. The action and force of the light of the protu- 
berances was so great, that, during an accidental shake given to 
the telescope, the image of them was made triple. With some 
slight variations, Father Secchi found that ‘the position of the 
protuberances in his photographs was identically the same as 
those in Mr De La Rue’s,’ 

We have already mentioned in our former article the applica- 
tion of photography in recording, in the absence of the observer, 
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the variations in meteorological instruments. It has been ap- 
lied, with the same success, at the Kew Observatory for record- 
ing magnetic changes, and the electricity of the atmosphere. 
The photographic instruments in use at this observatory are—self- 
recording magnetographs, a self-recording electrometer, and a 
photo-heliograph for taking pictures of the Sun. The magneto- 
graphs, which were made by Mr Adie, are three in number, for 
measuring the declination and the horizontal and vertical mag- 
netic forces. The flame used in these experiments is that of gas, 
and the photographic process is that known as the wax paper 

rocess. The self-recording electrometer, invented by Professor 

homson, is called the divided ring electrometer. The photo- 
heliograph has an object-glass 50 inches in focal length, and 3:4 
inches aperture. The aperture used, however, is generally only 
two inches. The focal image at the Sun’s mean distance is 0°466 
inch; but it is enlarged, before it reaches the sensitive plate, to 
about four inches by an ordinary Huygenian eye-piece. The 
—— focus is about the one-seventh of an inch beyond the 
uminous focus. The photo-heliograph is driven by a clock 
movement, but this part of the mechanism is not required for the 
daily work of the instrument.’ 

If photography in the telescope has been of great importance to 
astronomers, and has exhibited on its tablet what could not other- 
wise have been seen, we may expect corresponding results when 
it is applied to the microscope. Naturalists and others have 
already obtained photographs of objects highly magnified by the 
microscope ; but we must warn them against the extreme incor- 
rectness of all such representations, when they are taken with 
high powers and large angular apertures. These pictures are all 
deformed, like those of the human face, when taken with large 
lenses. Object-glasses of microscopes, with angles of aperture of 
100, 150, and 170 degrees will give pictures totally different 
from what the eye would see if the real objects had the magnitude 
which the microscope gives them. Mr Wenham has greatly 
improved the processes of microscopic photography by using the 
ordinary microscope as a solar one, and employing a dark room in 
place of a camera. He prefers sun-light to artificial light; but 
when it is necessary to take nocturnal or underground pictures, 
he employs what he calls a photographic fusée, made by burning 
phosphorus, or balls of fine zinc turnings, or the electric spark, 
or the oxyhydrogen or limeball light. He has thus obtained 
markings on the most difficult test objects, and one of these—the 


' This beautiful and valuable instrument, with the exception of the electro- 
meter, are described by Mr Balfour Stewart and Mr De La Rue in the Reports of 
the British Association for 1859, pp. 200 and 150. Similar instruments are being 
erected on the model of those at Kew in various foreign observatories. 

? See the Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Microscorsg, vol. xiv., p. 803. 
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P. Angulatum, magnified about 15,000 times—shows the mark- 
ings better than the microscope could show them. M. Bertsch, 
of Paris, lately presented to the Academy of Sciences beautiful 
microscopic photographs of different specimens of the Diatomaceze 
and Navicule. 

Photography has also been applied to the microscope, in reduc- 
ing, for special purposes, large objects into such small dimensions 
that they are invisible to the naked eye, and can be seen only 
inthe microscope. Mr Shadbolt seems to have been the first 
(March 1854) who executed these small photographs, by making 
an achromatic object-glass 1 or 14 inches focus the lens of a 
camera, and using a structureless collodion. His photographs of 
single persons varied from the th to the Jjth of an inch, and 
could bear a magnifying power of a hundred times. The finest 
microscopic photographs which we have seen are those of Mr 
Dancer of Manchester, consisting of single portraits, monumental 
inscriptions, and family and other groups. One of them, a 
family group, contains seven full-length portraits, occupying a 
space the size of a pin’s head, so that 10,000 single portraits 
could be included in a square inch! In 1857, the writer of this 
article, who took several of these to Rome, proposed to M, 
Castellani, the celebrated jeweller there, to have them placed in 
the centre of a brooch, a locket, or a ring, and magnified by the 


single or the central jewel, cut into a lens sufficient to exhibit 
the group distinctly when looked into or held up to the light. 
It was also suggested to a distinguished diplomatist, that os 4 


of despatches might be transmitted by post, of words placed in 
spaces not larger than a full stop or a small blot of ink. 

The first of these suggestions has been carried into effect by 
several Parisian photographers, who place the photograph on the 
plane face of a plano convex lens, of such thickness that its ante- 
rior focus is on the plane side. We have now one of these before 
us, executed by MM. J. A. Tuchman, Sons, and Company. It isa 
quarter of an inch long, the sixteenth of an inch in diameter; and 
the picture, containing eighteen portraits of the defenders of Italy, 
is little more than the 50th part of an inch in breadth. A Mr 
Dayron had taken a patent for the application of these micro- 
—_ with their included photographs, to rings, watch-keys, 
and other things, and has charged with an invasion of his patent 
all the other opticians who have used the long plano convex lens 
which we have mentioned. We have no doubt that his patent 
will be reduced, as such a lens was described long ago in the 
Article ‘ Optics’ in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

Among the wonderful applications of photography, we cannot 
avoid mentioning one by M. Cusco, who, in May 1859, presented 
to the Academy of Sciences a photograph of a morbid alteration 
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in the choroid coat of the human eye, as seen in the ophthalmo- 
scope, to which he has given the name of partial atrophy. The 
photograph shows that a large portion of the choroid wants both 
the vessels and the pigment, and the sclerotic coat is seen through 
it. M. Cusco has obtained many other photographs of intra-ocular 
lesions, both in the living and the dead subject. 

One of the most valuable applications of photography is that 
of Sir Henry James, in 1855, to the reduction of the Ordnance 
maps from the scale of 25 inches to the mile to 6 inches to the 
mile, which was required for the engraved county plans. In 
1859, the accuracy of the plans thus reduced was called in ques- 
tion in Parliament by Sir Denham Norris; but a committee 
appointed by Government, and presided over by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, reported that ‘the greatest deviation in any part of the 
plans from perfect accuracy does not amount to the doth part 
of an inch, and that this small error is not cumulative. ‘The 
committee also reported that this application of photography 
would, in the course of the survey, effect a saving of at least 
L.32,000. The accuracy, indeed, obtained by this method of 
reduction is much greater than it could have been by any other 
process. It had one defect, however, which occasioned consider- 
able expense. Before the reduced plans could be transferred 
either to the waxed surface of a copper plate, or to stone or zinc 
plates, it was necessary to make tracings of them in ink—a pro- 
cess both tedious and expensive. Sir Henry James, therefore, 
introduced, in 1859, the chromo-carbon process, by which he was 
enabled to produce photographs which could be at once trans- 
ferred either to copper, stone, or zinc; and as zinc was the 
material generally employed, he gave it the name of Photo- 
zincography. We have now before us several beautiful speci- 
mens of this valuable process, which show its value in copying 
old deeds, and especially the finest line engravings, reproducing 
in the most perfect manner the lines in their darkest parts. At 
the Ordnance Survey Office, Sir Henry is now engaged in copy- 
ing the original manuscript of Domesday Book, county by county, 
and also the folio edition of 1662 of the Plays of Shakespeare. 

The greatest defect of photography as an art is, that its pictures 
are more perishable than the material which bears them. Many of 
them, indeed, have disappeared, and left the paper on which they 
were drawn in all its original whiteness. This fading of photo- 
graphs has been ascribed, we believe justly, to the imperfect 
removal by hot or cold water of the hypo-sulphite of soda used 
in fixing them ; and for a long time photographers have endea- 

’ The 10-feet plan has been reduced to 25 inehes by this process ; but in reduc- 


ing the 6-inch to the 1-inch scale, the photograph was so crowded with details, 
as to render necessary the use of the pentograph. 
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voured to get rid of this injurious salt. It is fortunate, however, 
for the credit of the art, that a method of reviving faded photo- 
graphs has been discovered, and the following process has been 
published by MM. Davanne and Girard :—‘ Place the print in 
a solution of chloride of gold, and leave it in this bath for three 
or four hours, if shielded from the light, or for a few minutes, if 
under the influence of the solar rays. In other respects, follow 
the ordinary course, pass through hypo-sulphite of soda, and the 
print, however faded, will be revived.’ 

In consequence of the fading of photographs, its earliest culti- 
vators laboured to obtain from them permanent copies possessing 
all the details of the original picture. The first idea of Sun 
Engraving we owe to Joseph Nicephorus Niepce, the uncle of M. 
Niepce Victor. In 1813 be attempted to reproduce on a metal 
plate an image in the camera, in order to change it afterwards 
into an engraved plate. ‘The experiment failed, but gave rise to 
the daguerreotype. M. Berres and Dr Donné were the first 
persons who changed the daguerreotype picture into an engraved 
plate ; and Fizean, Hurleman, Clandet, and Grove prosecuted 
with varied success the same branch of the art. M. Le Maitre, 
Manti, Riffault, Niepce, and Mr Talbot, Negré, Baldus, and 
Thevenin pursued the subject by different processes, and have 
obtained results more or less perfect. Our limits will permit us 
only to notice, and that very briefly, the processes of M. Niepce 
and Mr Talbot. 

Upon a surface covered with a varnish composed of anhydrous 
benzine, 90 grammes; essential oil of pure citron juice, 10 
grammes ; and pure bitumen of Judea, M. Niepce takes a picture 
either from a photographic copy or in the camera. When taken 
by contact, he develops, by a solvent of rectified oil of naphtha, 4 
parts, and benzine, 1 part, which strips the metal of all the portions 
corresponding to the shadows in the picture, preserving all the 
half-tints ; the solvent being removed by water, and the varnish 
hardened by fumigation. ‘The varnish is then grained by blow- 
ing upon it finely-powdered resin, which, when warmed, forms a 
network which retains and receives the printing ink. The plate 
being edged with mastic, and the parts that ought not to be at- 
tacked covered with varnish, mixtures of acetic acid and water of 
varying strengths are then applied in succession, till the plate is 
nearly finished, when weak aquafortis is applied to deepen the 
action. M. Niepce is the first person who has engraven on steel 
directly in the camera, and on the 8th October 1855 he pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences a plate thus executed, and 
untouched by the engraver. The varnish used in this process is 
the bitumen of Judea, dissolved in benzine and a tenth part of 
oil of citron. The time of exposure in the camera varies from 
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half-an-hour to an hour in sun-light, and from two to six hours 
in diffused light. The graining and biting in is performed as 
before. In engraving on glass, 15 grains of caoutchouc, pre- 
viously made into a thick paste, with oil of turpentine, is added 
to the varnish. In biting in, the fumes of hydro-chloric acid are 
used, if the engraving is intended to be flat, and by the hydrated 
acid if deep. M. Niepce has produced, by the same process, 
beautiful mosaics on marble, which we have had the gratification 
of seeing. They are bitten in with sulphuric, hydro-chloric, acetic, 
or carbonic acid, the hollows being filled up with colouring 
matter, or with mastic, or with oxychloride of zinc. 

We owe to Mr Talbot a process of a different kind, to which 
he has given the name of photoglyphic engraving, and for which 
he took out a patent on the 21st oF April 1858. Having made 
a solution of gelatine, 4 an ounce, water, 8 or 10 ounces; 
saturated solution in water of bichromate of potash, 1 ounce, he 
covers a plate of steel, copper, or zinc with a thin film of it. The 
photograph, or object to a“ engraved, is then laid upon the film, 
and screwed upon it in a copying frame. After exposure to the 
light, a little finely-powdered gum copal is evenly spread over its 
surface, and melted above a spirit lamp. Perchloride of iron, as 
the etching liquid, is put up in three bottles: No. 1, a saturated 
solution of it in water; No. 2 consists of No. 1 in 5 or 6 parts 
of water; and No. 3, of equal parts of water and No.1. A little 
of No. 2 is first spread over the plate with a brush. It will 
penetrate the gelatine only where light has not acted upon it, 
and it is upon this remarkable fact that the art of photoglyphic 
engraving is founded. We have now before us several fine 
specimens of the art, thrown off from plates of steel. 

The photo-galvano-graphic process of Mr Paul Pretsch is one 
of great beauty and value. A mixture of gelatine, and the usual 
photogenic chemicals, is spread over a clean glass plate, and 
dried. The transparent original is placed on the sensitive sur- 
face ; and, after exposure to light, the faint picture produced is 
placed in a bath, where it is instantly lt in a brighter 
colour, and becomes raised in a fine granulation, the dark and 
shaded parts swelling and rising in granulation, and the parts 
acted upon by light remaining hard. A mould of gutta percha, 
with oil, is taken from this bas-relief; and the surface being 
metallized so as to conduct electricity, an electrotype copy of it 
in copper is obtained, and from this again is obtained the 
intaglio copper plate to print from. 

Among the interesting applications of photography, we must 
mention one which we believe was first introduced at Nice by M. 
Ferrier in 1857. The Duke of Parma having had his full- 
length portrait placed upon his visiting cards, some gentlemen 
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imitated his example, which was soon afterwards followed in 
Paris and in London. In order to produce these cartes de visite 
portraits quicker, a Parisian artist is said to have fitted up a 
camera, with 24 lenses to take 24 negatives upon the same plate. 
These pictures will represent the party as seen from 24 diffe- 
rent points of view. All cartes de visite portraits should be taken 
with a binocular camera, and so as to show different distances, 
in order that those who choose it might obtain pairs for their 
stereoscopes. These portraits are, beyond doubt, superior to 
all others, especially if taken, as they should be, at the distance 
of 20 or 30 feet, in which case they may be enlarged into a life 
size by the camera of Woodward, or other analogous instruments. 

Our limits will not permit us to describe many other applica- 
tions of photography of great interest. Mr Highley has described 
cameras for naval and military purposes, and Captain Donelly 
has shown that photographs of particular positions would be of 
~~ use to a general commanding an army in the field. M. 

aussedat has pointed out the utility, in military reconnaissances, 
of ‘ photographed perspectives’ in obtaining plans of a country, 
and finding distances approximately by pictures from different 
points. The ethnologist has begun to collect Sun pictures of the 
different races of man, and Dr Diamond has pointed out their ‘ ap- 
lication to the physiognomic and mental phenomena of insanity.’ 

he natural philosopher has been able to delineate photographi- 
cally all the beautiful phenomena of physical optics. In England 
and France, photography has been successfully applied to geology. 

Photographs showing the structure of granite in the quarries of 
Penrhyn by Mr Enys, and of the Rowley Rag at Poak Hill, 
Walsall, by Mr Mathews, were exhibited to the British Associa- 
tion in 1858. Having undertaken, in 1859, the photographic 
reproduction of the chain of the Alps, M. Civiale exhibited to the 
Academy of Sciences, in April 1860, beautiful geological pictures 
taken in the Bernese Oberland, which, in the estimation of 
Elie-de-Beaumont, exhibit details that baffle the skill of the 
artist, especially the various accidents of glaciers, the rounded 
and polished surfaces of the environs of Grimsel, the glaciers 
of the Aar, and the bold escarpments of the mountains of the 
valley of Grindelwald. In April 1861, M. Civiale exhibited to 
the same body the second part of his work, containing the 
western slopes of Mont Blanc, and the valleys of Chamounix, 
the Valorsine, the Tete Noir, and the Trient—the whole forming 
three panoramas, and an album of views in detail. 

_From the very nature of the photographic process, a light 
rich in actinic rays, and a dese composition of great sensibi- 
lity, are necessary to the perfection of the art. We cannot enrich 
the sun with a higher actinism; and if we endeavour to con- 
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dense by large lenses what he doles out to us, we must sacrifice 
truth, the great aim of art, for the ideal is the finest truth. We 
may discover, however, and we doubtless shall, an artificial light 
rich in actinic rays; and chemistry will not be long in contribut- 
ing her share to an instantaneous process. Some approximation, 
however, has been made to this desirable result. Mr Wilson has 
produced photographs of streets, in which persons are seen walk- 
ing, and carriages in motion; and we have now before us one of 
Mr Skaife’s pistolgrams representing a party riding in Rotten 
Row, in which one of the horse’s forelegs is seen in the air in the 
act of descending to the ground. MM. Ferrier and Son, of Paris, 
who had executed the beautiful binocular pictures in glass of 
buildings and landscapes in Spain, exhibited in April last to the 
French Photographical Society stereoscopic views of Paris abso- 
lutely instantaneous, with persons, horses, and carriages in motion. 
Mr Ferrier pointed out the difference between pictures of this 
kind and those said to be instantaneous, which represent the 
waves of the sea, which may actually move sa a certain 
space, during the taking of the picture, without losing their dis- 
tinctness; but in those which he exhibited, it was necessary 
that the process should be instantaneous, in order that the picture 
might be perfectly distinct. 
We regret to say, that, while the practice of photography has 
been making such rapid advances, the chemical theory of its 
rocesses has made little progress. Inareport ‘ On the Present 
tate of our Knowledge of the Photographic Image,’ by Messrs 
Maskelyne, Hadow, Hardwick, and Lewellyn, presented to the 
British Association in 1859, they begin by stating ‘ that the 
chemical problem of the photographic image is one of great com- 
plexity,’ and they do not profess to have made any very decided 
step in the inquiry. 


From the history which we have now given in this and ina 
previous article of photography, and its processes and applica- 
tions, the reader cannot fail to see that, notwithstanding the 
beauty of the Daguerreotype, the Talbotype, or photography on 

aper, or its equivalents, is the true type of the photogenic art. 

he public have not yet suitably acknowledged the obligations 
which they owe to Mr Talbot, who, in order to perfect the pro- 
cesses of his invention, has drawn liberally upon his fortune, and 
forgone, for a while, a reputation of no ordinary kind, which his 
mathematical, physical, and literary accomplishments could not 
fail to have secured him. A jury of his country, indeed, the 
highest arbiter of scientific contentions, in a court where Mammon 
presides, have decided that he is the inventor of the Talbotype ; 
and we trust the day is not distant when the nation shall not 
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Conclusion. 








grudge some honourable recognition of labours which have given 
professional bread to thousands—an elegant pursuit to hundreds 
of amateurs, male and female—domestic gratification to the 
occupants of the cottage and the palace—new powers of observa- 
tion and research to the philosopher—and ever-flowing fountains 
of knowledge to every class of society but the blind. As James 
Watt was not the sole inventor of the steam-engine, nor Newton 
the sole discoverer of the laws of the planetary system, so Mr 
Talbot does not claim to be the sole inventor of photography, as 
an art or a science. Wedgwood and Davy were humble pioneers 
in guiding the pencil of the sun, and Niepce and Archer have 
added to its power; andif we may name any other individual in 
England as the great inventor of photogenic instruments and 
processes, we are sure that every photographer in the empire 
will not grudge this tribute of praise to Mr Claudet, who has so 
long occupied the highest place in the profession, 











Mr Martin’s Catullus. 


Art. [X.—The Poems of Catullus translated into English Verse, 
with an Introduction and Notes. By THEODORE Martin. 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


Tals is the only version we know of, which can convey to the 
mere English reader even the faintest idea of Catullus. One or 
two well-known poems have been frequently translated ; but no 
reproduction of all the poems, or of the greater number, has been 
attempted hitherto with anything like success. Dr Nott’s version 
(published in 1795) we have not met with; but Mr Martin con- 
demns it, and he is generally a lenient critic of his predecessors. 
Dr Nott was ‘eclipsed, says Mr Martin, in 1821, by the Hon, 
George Lamb, - published a translation of all the poems. 
We are quite unable to share Mr Martin’s admiration of this 
book. He speaks of it, indeed, in language which, however 
graceful it may be in a rival, is almost inexcusable in a critic. 
Mr Lamb’s translation is a fair specimen of a bad class; and we 
should certainly have added, if Mr Martin had not practically 
refuted our opinion, that the commendation he bestows upon it 
could only proceed from total misconception of the meaning of 
translation, and of the spirit in which it ought to be attempted. 
Even as it is, we are sorry to say that we are reminded a great 
deal too often by Mr Martin of what he thinks worthy of praise 
in Mr Lamb. His own version is above mediocrity: he is a 
careful and skilful workman ; he has already enriched our litera- 
ture with many excellent translations, and his ‘Catullus’ is in 
some respects not unworthy of his reputation. It is full of good 
criticism, excellently written, and of pleasant talk about Catullus, 
his imitators, and his successors. The notes are especially de- 
lightful. They, at least, are admirably fitted to accomplish the 

lous object, for which alone, Mr Martin tells us, his almost 
impossible task was undertaken. He wished to make a poet, 
whom he admired and loved, better known among those who 
were ‘shut out from familiarity with him, either through igno- 
rance of Latin, or by the acknowledged difficulty of the originals.’ 
The latter class of readers, especially, cannot be too grateful for 
the talent and industry of this most accomplished annotator. The 
difficulties of the original are admirably elucidated, the beauties 
most affectionately lauded. Writers in every language and of 
every class, from Shakspeare and Goethe to Sir Hanbury 
Williams, are made to illustrate Catullus: if Juvenal or Mar- 
tial have referred to him; if Cowley or Crashaw have trans- 
lated him; if Ben Jonson has fallen short of him in grace, 
or Drummond surpassed him in tenderness; if Goethe has 
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touched upon the same theme with a difference, or Shakspeare 
expressed it with unapproachable divine perfection, every such 
opportunity of illustration is certain to be seized by Mr Martin, 
and the right word said about each. There cannot be pleasanter 
reading. Those to whom the translation is least acceptable 
will here, at all events, find nothing to blame. Many minute 
beauties, and delicate shades of expression, will become appa- 
rent to them which they were hardly conscious of before: they 
must be very intimate with Catullus if Mr Martin cannot teach 
them a still more affectionate familiarity; and they must be 
very ungrateful indeed (unless they are reviewers), if the un- 
deniable merit of one part of the book does not induce them to 
forgive very heartily the shortcomings of the other. 
Notwithstanding all this, it seems to us very questionable 
whether any one who knows nothing else of Catullus would be 
likely to gather from Mr Martin’s translation, that a truly great 
ag had been translated. No one can be more convinced than 
{r Martin himself, that an adequate reproduction of his original 
is impossible. He confesses, occasionally, that the force and 
sweetness of the Latin have evaporated in his English; and he 
uotes with approbation from a French predecessor the remark, 
that a translation of Catullus in verse must be the work of a 
lifetime. He is perfectly conscious of the difficulties of his task ; 
but then he has unhappily adopted the worst of all methods for 
meeting them. For he has not merely given us an imperfect 
substitute for the original. That, the best of all possible transla- 
tions must necessarily be. Even where he is most effective, 
Mr Martin would gladly own that he is imperfect. But too often 
he is guilty of a worse sin than merely falling short of Catullus. 
Too often he tortures him into shapes so strange, that his fondest 
admirers must fail to recognise the expression and countenance 
of their favourite. Too often he forgets that Catullus, after all, 
was not an English litterateur. He sees no harm in giving, as 
he quotes from Denham, in ‘expressions that are fuller than his 
own, . . . the impressions which the often reading of him 
hath left upon the thoughts’ of his translator. That is to say, 
he sees no harm in giving, under the name of Catullus, the 
conceptions of that poet, coloured and modified by the recollec- 
tions, associations, and traditions of a man of letters in the nine- 
teenth century. But these are the very habits from which he 
ought to have dislocated his mind with toil and pain, before he 
attempted to turn a line. What we require, first and last, from 
a translator, is to give us the conceptions of the original poet 
himself in our own language. In this case we require it in vain. 
There are one or two very happy exceptions; but, upon the 
Whole, we are constrained to say, that while we are promised 
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Catullus, we are given nobody but Mr Martin. This might 
have been very excusable if his object had been to imitate 
Catullus, as Pope and Swift have imitated Horace. It was no 

art of their design to show how Horace would have written in 
English, but, preserving as well as they could the tone of thought, 
the run of the ideas, sometimes even the language of Horace (for 
they abound in happy renderings), they endeavoured to apply to 
their own subjects his wit, his satire, and his philosophy. It was 
not merely that the names were changed—that Mecenas became 
Harley, or that the ‘Si vis potes’ of the classical suitor was 
‘Mr Dean, one word from you,’ in the mouth of a place-hunter 
in England. The manners and associations, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of the age of Queen Anne, were substituted for those 
of the age of Augustus. These imitations have a place of their 
own in literature. Sometimes they are only parodies. ‘'Toland’s 
Invitation to Dismal, ‘ Dennis’s Invitation to Dick Steele,’ differ 
in nothing but ability and ferocity from the specimens of Horace 
which most of us remember in the ‘ Anti-J acobin, and in ‘ Punch, 
But even when they are not parodies at all, they do not profess 
to be translations. Their object is to imitate the Latin poet, not 
to reproduce him in English; and this object is perfectly legiti- 
mate. Honest translation is legitimate also. But no medium 
course is permissible between these two extremes; and Mr Mar- 
tin’s failures seem to us to be occasioned very frequently by his 
hopeless attempts to find one. In this case, failure was inevitable. 
In an imitator we look for anything rather than for fidelity: 
in a translator, that is the merit, without which all others are ab- 
solutely worthless. Mr Martin is sometimes faithful enough, but 
too often he is otherwise; and when he is otherwise, it is be- 
cause he has sacrificed truth and accuracy, sometimes to rhyme, 
sometimes to the impressions on his mind—that is to say, to the 
associations which a large acquaintance with the easy writing of 
our day necessarily involves. Failures from this last cause are 
the most intolerable. It is a pity that the concise and pregnant 
phraseology of Catullus should be represented by insipid, long- 
winded English: it is a pity that the soft and noble music of 
Catullus should be represented by languid, unmelodious English. 
Mr Martin is occasionally guilty of both these offences; but he 
is guilty of an offence more unpardonable still, when he attributes 
to the sweetest singer of all the Romans the worn-out common- 
places of magazine poetry. The simplest thought of Catullus, 
expressed in the simplest language, is twisted occasionally by his 
translator into shapes of which it is difficult to say whether the 
awkwardness or the conventionality is the more provoking. Ca- 
tullus says, ‘Laugh;’ and Mr Martin says, ‘Wreath your smiles.’ 
Catullussays, ‘Rejoice; and Mr Martin says, ‘Trim your dimples.’ 
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It seems to us that Mr Martin has added very greatly to his 
difficulties by the employment of rhymed metres. We have 
neither space nor inclination to enter into the controversy, as to 
the comparative advantages of classical and English metres as a 
vehicle for translation; but, without discussion, it is plain that 
the necessity of finding words with similar endings will always 
carry the day against the claims of the original, to be fairly re- 
presented. If it be of any importance—and we think it is—to 
preserve something of the manner and movement, as well as of 
the meaning of the poet who is to be translated, there is an end 
of the question. But even if that were unnecessary or impossible, 
it would still be unwise to select a form which ‘has the double 
disadvantage of being alien from the original, and rigid in its 
own requirements. This dedication to an old acquaintance 
whom we have all disliked in our day—Cornelius Nepos—sufii- 
ciently illustrates the danger :-— 


‘My little volume is complete, 
And with the pumice made as neat 
As tome need wish to be: 
And now what patron shall I choose 
For these gay sallies of my muse ? 
Cornelius, whom but thee ? 


‘For though they are but trifles, thou 
Some value didst to them allow; 
And that from thee is fame, 
Who didat, in thy three volumes’ space, 
Alone of all Italians trace 
Our history and name. 


‘Great Jove, what lore, what labour there ! 
Then take this little book, whate’er 
Of good or bad it store : 
And grant its guardian muse that it 
May keep the flavour of its wit 
A century or more.’ 


This is feeble writing at the best; and it is not the writing of 
Catulius. His inscription consists of ten compact and graceful 
lines, in which he says nothing about ‘the flavour of its wit, 
nothing about ‘ that from thee is fame,’ nothing about ‘ gay sallies.’ 
These are the interpolations of the translator. They may be the 
impressions which the often reading Catullus has left upon his 
mind; but we are much more inclined to impute them to the exi- 
gencies of rhyme. Nor can we doubt that a substitute might be 
found for this fatal measure, without any loss of musical effect. 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Collins, to say nothing of Milton, have 
abundantly proved that unrhymed lyrics are possible in English; 
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and one of them has proved that the favourite metre of Catullus 
himself may be beautifully reproduced. The verses, indeed, which 
Coleridge calls Catullian hendecasyllables, are, properly speaking, 
neither hendecasyllabic nor Catullian. They consist of twelve 
syllables, and begin with a dactyl, instead of the trochee, iambus, 
or spondee of the Latin; but they preserve what is most important 
—the run of the metre; and they are certainly much better fitted 
to give to an English reader some idea of the music of Catullus 
than any of the different rhymed measures Mr Martin has adopted. 


‘Hear, my beloved, an old Milesian story ! 
High and embosomed in congregated laurels, 
Glimmer’d a temple upon a breezy headland ; 
In the dim distance, amid the skiey billows, 
Rose a fair island; the god of flocks had placed it. 
From the far shores of the bleak resounding island 
Oft by the moonlight a little boat came floating, 
Came to the sea-cave beneath the breezy headland, 
Where, amid myrtles, a pathway stole in mazes 
Up to the groves of the high embosomed temple. 
There, in a thicket of dedicated roses, 
Oft did a priestess, as lovely as a vision, 
Pouring her soul to the son of Cytherea, 
Pray him to hover around the slight canoe boat, 
And, with invisible pilotage, to guide it 
Over the dusk wave, until the nightly sailor, 
Shivering with ecstasy, sank upon his bosom !’ 


We have quoted these lines, because they seem to us a very 
skilful imitation of a measure in which some of the best poetry 
of Catullus is written. It is plain enough that such a measure in 
English would require a singularly fine ear for the harmony 
both of words and sentences, as well as great skill and nicety in 
the construction of verse. But if the translator is without these 
indispensable gifts, he will hardly supply their place by the jingle 
of rhyme. And the translator with whom we are at present 
concerned, has shown on many occasions so happy a talent for 
versification, that he might probably have approached still nearer 
the hendecasyllable of Catullus without much risk of monotony 
or languor. At all events, he would not have been tempted to 
wander so far from his author; and he could hardly, we think, 
have produced such preposterous discord as the four lines that 
follow :— 
‘ What living man more blest than I, 
So lapped and throughly wrapt in blisses ? 
All human fancy I defy 
To feign a greater joy than this is !’ 
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This would be quite unpardonable in a writer who can do better, 
even if it were—what it is not—a true translation. The verse 
and the expression are alike unworthy of Mr Martin. 

Catullus deserves to be translated ; for, of what he has written, 
almost everything that is valuable appeals to feelings that survive 
all changes of times and circumstances, and are common to 
civilised men. No profound knowledge of history, no intimate 
acquaintance with social habits and manners that are past and 
gone, is necessary for the comprehension of the best of his poems. 
He lived, indeed, in an age and society which presents to the 
observer such a strange combination of refinement and wicked- 
ness, as is neither easy, nor at all desirable, for us to compre- 
hend. But although many of his verses bear only too indelible 
traces of the polluted atmosphere he breathed, most of these 
might be destroyed, and leave him none the poorer; and the rest 
are as intelligible and moving now, as they were to the Romans 
who heard them first. 

A knowledge of political history always throws a valuable light 
on the literature of any period, as, in return, the character of the 
sentiments which writers habitually express, enables us to under- 
stand more clearly the political character of their age. This, 
however, is a historical rather than a literary inquiry. There 
are some writers of all ages who contain in themselves everything 
that is necessary for the mere literary enjoyment of their poems ; 
and Catullus is one of the number. When he came into the 
world, Sulla was thundering at the gates of Athens; Julius 
Cesar was a boy of twelve; and Cicero, a youth of twenty, was 
at Rhodes studying rhetoric and translating Xenophon. Before 
he died, the battle of Pharsalia had been fought, the Republic had 
ceased to exist, and the greatest genius that ever ruled nations 
and commanded armies was master of Rome. Of all the great 
events of that turbulent time, there is hardly a trace to be found 
in the writings of Catullus. With the exception of one or two 
savage libels on Julius Cesar, of four bitter lines of indignation 
on the consulship of one of Ceesar’s creatures, and of one or two 
other pieces of personal abuse, we shall look in vain, through his 
writings that survive, for public affairs and public men. He is 
as silent about politics as Horace himself; but his reckless scur- 
rility shows that he is silent for a different reason. He neither 
feared to speak out, when it pleased him, nor was there any 
reason in his day for shrinking from any topic whatever. We 
are almost forced to attribute to him a political indifference, 
strangely at variance with the general enthusiasm of his character, 
and rare indeed among educated Romans. The philosophers 
and scholars of that nation were almost always soldiers and 
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politicians also. Some of the nobility of that day, to be sure, had 
forgotten the traditions of their race and their order, and aban- 
doned the camp and the forum to study cookery and stock 
preserves. Their indolent, trifling, and clumsy luxury had ex- 
asperated the best man who ever stood by them, and tried to 
reform them. These princes of ours, says Cicero, seem to think 
they have touched heaven, if the bearded mullets in their fish- 
ponds will come to feed from their hands. But these men were 
wealthy, and probably rather old; and we cannot attribute their 
nerveless effeminacy to the young, and fiery, and poor Catullus. 
For he was not arich man. He had a grand villa, and a farm, 
and a yacht, but he seems to have been generally in want of 
money ; and the only piece of business we hear of in his life, is 
an attempt to fill his purse in a somewhat discreditable manner. 
He went to Bithynia with Memmius the propretor, in hopes to 
enrich himself with the spoil of the province. We like him, but 
we cannot be sorry that his cupidity was baulked. Neither the 
Preetor nor any of his followers could mend their ruined fortunes 
in Bithynia. Luckier robbers had been before them. The 
infamous rapacity of Roman governors—the Front de Beeufs of 
the period—had been more intolerable nowhere than in the 
Asiatic provinces; and it should seem that the extortions of his 
predecessors had left no gleanings for Caius Memmius. Catullus, 
indeed, who never mentions his name without virulent abuse, 
talks as if Memmius himself were more to blame than the poverty 
of the provincials for the failure of their raid. He accuses him 
of caring nothing for his followers, and bestows his bitterest gibes 
on the absurdity of hoping anything from noble friends. But he 
owns that the Pretor made himself no richer than any one in 
his band; and, although it would be pleasant to think that the 
man to whom Lucretius dedicated his great poem was more 
capable than his fellows of moderation and self-control, and could 
govern for the public good, and forbear his own advantage, all 
that we know of Memmius—one of the most profligate of all the 
profligate politicians of the time—puts any hope of that kind out 
of the question, and leaves room for no supposition but that 
we have suggested already—that there was no plunder left in 
Bithynia. 
Mr Martin tries to defend his author against the charge of being 
a spendthrift. One of his arguments is a singularly bad one. 
‘ Few writers,’ he says, ‘ have denounced profligates and spend- 
thrifts more vehemently than he has done.’ But Catullus must 
have been very unlike the rest of the world, if the consciousness of 
a vicious tendency in himself could make him refrain from lashing 
it in other people. It is not impossible to be angry with the bad 
habits of which we are sensible. We may, no doubt, 
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Dissipation. 


‘Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to ;’ 


but we may also condemn very freely those to which we are 
most attached, and be perfectly sincere in our condemnation. 
Facit indignatio versus ; but that sort of indignation very often 
begins at home. All that we can gather of Catullus’ character 
implies anything rather than ag ie and sobriety. We 
discover some very noble features; but they are all of one caste, 
and none of them are inconsistent with the kind of offences of 
which any one has dreamed of accusing Catullus. Gay, loving, 
and ardent, an exuberant vitality is what strikes us, in him, most 
of all; a warmth, an energy, a fire, a passionate enjoyment of 
all the powers of life, vehement pleasures, vehement griefs, that 
remind us of no one so much—making all due allowance for the 
difference between a Roman fine gentleman and a Scotch peasant 
—as of Robert Burns. We cannot help suspecting him of a 
certain generous recklessness, that may easily have had worse 
results than an empty purse. And who can doubt that the in- 
tensity of life which is unmistakeable in every word that remains 
of him, must have displayed itself also, in many ways which there 
is no possibility of tracing now? He tells us, indeed, that he 
was a castus poeta; and we are perfectly willing to believe him, 
within limits. We cannot suppose that he was more dissipated 
and licentious than the generality of his contemporaries. Pro- 
bably he was less so. But the greater part of his verses are of 
a kind that it is impossible to read with understanding, and 
acquit him of these vices altogether. It ought to be remembered 
that they were the vices of his age ; and how deeply the feelings 
and habits of such an age may colour the dispositions most alien 
from them by nature, we have evidence enough in one event of 
his own life, and still more striking evidence in the life of Julius 
Cesar. The most clement and magnanimous of great conquerors 
slaughtered whole nations with perfect calmness, and celebrated 
or sullied his triumph with the murder of the noblest of his 
enemies—a prisoner of war. And we have seen that even 
Catullus was tainted by the cruel cupidity of the time. It was 
unlike his kind and generous nature; but he could not be a 
Roman with impunity. 

It is a little hard that because he has delighted us so greatly, 
his faults and frailties may not be permitted to die. But he is 
not in the position of the poet for whom Mr Tennyson claims im- 
munity from the impertinent curiosity of biographers. 


‘He did but give us of his Lest : 
His worst he kept, his best he gave,’ 


says Mr Tennyson. But Catullus, unhappily, has given us a 
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gost deal too much of his worst ; and things that are unutterably 

ateful have been preserved by the beauty and perfection of 
their companions. This is a subject on which we have difficulty 
in speaking; but no one is entitled to say anything about Catullus, 
and to pass it by. That licentiousness was the prevailing sin of 
the Roman world ; that it mingled with their religion, and mini- 
stered to the service of their gods; that it contaminated, in a 
later generation, even the holy doctrines and the pure morality of 
the early Church ;—all this is known to those who never glanced 
at the pages of a heathen poet. But what is startling in Catullus, 
is the shameless indecency and grossness with which such things 
are paraded. You turn over page after page, and ask yourself 
with amazement, Is this the language of a man of the finest sen- 
sibilities, of the tenderest affections, of the noblest intellect ? 
And how is it possible to believe that intellect, affection, or sensi- 
bility could survive such corruption as this? It has always 
seemed to us that the story told of Czsar’s good-natured for- 
giveness of the rabid invectives of our poet, furnishes the most 
frightful of all indications of an utterly degraded society. For 
the kind of satire which Catullus is pleased to adopt, is not that 
which a high-minded man will pardon. To disregard personal 
abuse, became the greatness of Cesar; but to laugh at such 
charges as those of Catullus, to ask the genial satirist to dinner, 
was inconsistent with dignity of character and self-respect. And 
yet these are the virtues which, in the best days of Rome, the 
traditions and history of the people had fixed most thoroughly 
in the Roman character. 

In estimating the demerits of Catullus himself, all due allow- 
ance must of course be made for the manners and morals of the 
time. Nothing is so easily affected by external influences as the 
sense of propriety. No feeling known to mankind changes so 
rapidly with the change of habits. Mr Palgrave is obliged to 
exclude from his collection of English lyrics one of the noblest 
and purest poems that ever came from Spenser’s pen, because it 
is inconsistent with the manners of the present day. Every one 
knows the story of Sir Walter’s old lady, and the novels of Aphra 
Behn. But this sort of apology must not be stretched too far; 
and the illustration we have just used indicates fairly enough the 
limits within which it is admissible. No one can pretend to 
blame Spenser for his exclusion from the Golden Treasury. The 
plain speaking of a pure-minded man may be unsuitable to our 
manners; but it is not discreditable to himself, and, in some 
respects, not even to his age. But we cannot say as much for 
the things that are offensive in Swift, or in Smollett, or in Pope. 
There was a time when people could read Swift with composure, 
who will not read him now. But they never could have read 
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him with the same kind of feeling as the contemporaries of 
Spenser read the ‘ Epithalamion ;’ and Catullus in this respect re- 
sembles Swift much more than he resembles Spenser. Eighteen 
hundred years lay between them ; and a dignitary of the Church 
could not quite escape the influence of so many ages of civilisa- 
tion and Christianity. There is a difference, therefore, between 
Catullus and the Dean. But both of them exceeded the license 
of their generation; and to that extent, the incomparable ability 
of both was adverse to the good cause and furthered the evil. 
There is no excusing or palliating the offences of either; but one 
other remark is suggested by the difference between the age of 
Catullus and our own, which we cannot bring ourselves to repress. 
We must not be hasty to plume ourselves on our delicacy. In 
this age of the world, it is inevitable that there should be a deco- 
rous difference between published writing and private talk. The 
happy ascendancy of women in our society, if there were no other 
reason, would be sufficient to account for a fact that is undeni- 
able. But no such difference can have existed, to anything like 
the same extent, half a century and more before the birth of 
Christ ; and therefore, if, instead of contrasting Catullus with our 
own poets, we will only consider what is the tone of common 
conversation in England among the class of men to whom 
Catullus belonged, we shall be in a favourable position for 
judging how much better we are than the generations that 
are gone. 

Mr Martin has wisely retrained from attempting to translate 
any poems of the class we have been glancing at. His prede- 
cessor, Mr Lamb, was not quite so judicious. He gives a version 
of all the poems. ‘ But of course he could only do so by resort- 
ing to the mildest paraphrase ;’ and the consequence is, that his 
imitations in this case lose the only advantage which his other 
translations possess, that of being bad verses in English, on the 
same subjects as those on which Catullus had written good verses 
in Latin. Even in what remains, however, Mr Martin has a 
difficulty to deal with, in a certain freedom of speech that is 
neither unaccountable nor perhaps altogether inexcusable. We 
do not think he has dealt with it very successfully; at least, he 
has failed to preserve a very remarkable characteristic of his 
author—the most curious combination in literature, of the tone of 
mind which takes its colour from a brilliant and dissolute capital, 
and that which takes its colour from the simple and coarse rusti- 
city of the very opposite kind of life. It is as if the education of 
Burns and Lord Byron had been united in one man. Niebuhr 
remarks of all the Roman poets, that they were not, properly 
speaking, of Roman, but of Italian origin. Indeed, by the time 
the great poets began to appear, true Romans of every class were 
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to be found far less within the walls of the city than in the Italian 

rovinces. The most remarkable men of the last age of the 
Republic came chiefly from such places as Tusculum and Arpi- 
num, while Rome itself was filled with foreigners. That the 
spirit of Italian poetry was influenced for good by the nature of 
its birth-place, there can be no question. The genius was touched 
to fine issues by the beautiful scenery of Italy, and the domestic 
purity of Italian life, which could have drawn no happy inspira- 
tion from the glare and the din of the wicked streets of Rome. 
But it is equally undeniable that much of their best poetry retains 
traces of its rustic origin, in a certain rudeness of tone which is 
as different as possible from that wrbanitas which their men of 
letters were so anxious to cultivate, and so fond of trying to define. 
That, according to the Romans, was a polish and elegance of 
speech and manner which only Rome itself could confer. And 
even in the Augustan age, Horace complains of the vestigia ruris 
which remained, and would long remain, in their literature. 
This was the source, probably, of the enormous wealth of the 
Latin language in coarse words and phrases; and both in the 
phraseology and in the tone of thought, above all, in the humour 
of Catullus, this rustic grossness displays itself in a manner 
that contrasts very strangely indeed with his still more marvel- 
lous elegance and grace. We say no more of his abuse ; but his 
fun also has the true country flavour, and consists altogether in 
violent exaggeration, in uproarious laughter, and practical joking. 
There is a very sharp and brilliant wit in some of his epigrams, 
which is equally peculiar to the scholarly inhabitants of towns. 
But we shall Rook in vain for the gentle and kindly humour 
which our own writers have carried to such perfection. It is at 
this point that he ceases to bear a resemblance to Burns, 

It is not surprising that Catullus should be best known by his 
poems about Lesbia. Some of these have been so often imitated, 
that we are a little apt to forget, in reading them, how much 
freshness and originality and force of thought they really display. 
Their beauty it is impossible to overlook. Nineteen hundred years 
have gone since they were written; and the theme with which 
they are concerned, and ‘all thoughts, all passions, all delights’ 
that are in any way connected with it, have been more or less 
finely treated by every poet, great or small, since then; but no 
love-poems yet written are more exquisite than those of Catullus. 
The delightful airy grace and tenderness of the lines on Lesbia’s 
sparrow, and on the sparrow’s death, the passionate grief of some 
stormier strains, and the marvellous fusion of all these qualities 
in others, are not only admirable: if it is possible for love-poetry 
ever to be so, they are unique. A fine critic, Mr Palgrave, has 
said, that great excellence, by virtue of its approach to nature, is 
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even more uniform than mediocrity. This is true: and if there 
be one topic more than others in which we should naturally 
expect this uniformity to appear, it must be that universal passion 
which has always been the favourite subject of poetry. In all 
love-poetry there must either be resemblance or unreality, by 
reason of the identity of the subject of which it treats. Christi- 
anity and chivalry may have altered the relative position of men 
and women in the world: the Platonism of one age, and the 
gallantry of another, may have influenced ever so deeply the 
manners and sentiments of society; but we doubt if the heart has 
been greatly affected even by such changes as these. That beats, 
and always will beat, very much in the same way; and the silent 
stars which, according to our poet, have been witnessing, since the 
beginning of the world, the furtivos hominum amores, have had, we 
suspect, a singularly monotonous subject of contemplation, whether 
they have been shining on the waters of Eurotas, or of Ganges, 
or of Yarrow. But as Mr Palgrave’s uniformity of excellence 
is not inconsistent with the widest variety in the modes of ex- 
cellence, from the majestic lyrics of Lycidas to the simple-hearted 
humour of Duncan Gray; so the universal human ilinn which 
moves Cleopatra as well as Desdemona, cannot inhabit hearts so 
diverse without changing its character and expression as certainly 
as it retains its elementary unity: and so, to come back to Catullus, 
there is no love-tale we know of in literature precisely similar to 
that which reveals itself in the half dozen passionate little poems 
he has written about his Lesbia. Mr Martin, we think, has done 
wisely in placing these together, in the order in which they may 
be surmised to have been written. In this kind of juxtaposition 
they tell their story—and a very sad true story it is—much more 
tage J than where, as in other editions, almost every variety of 
yric verse is interposed between the fondness and indignation, 
the ‘transport’ and the ‘remorse,’ of the betrayed and miserable 
poet. for these poems are little concerned with the pleasant 
and beautiful emotions which we naturally look for in amatory 
ditties so famous. They do not dally with the innocence of love, 
like the old age. They describe the pangs and agitations of an 
unwilling thraldom ; the griefs of a love unworthily bestowed : odi 
et amo is their melancholy burden. No one who considers what 
Catullus has written about friendship, will doubt that, had fate 
been kind to him, he would have spoken as nobly of love also. 
What dignity, respect, and gentleness might not have coloured 
his most ardent strains, had Lesbia been capable of inspiring a 
pure and respectful affection! But Lesbia was as detestable as 
she was fascinating ; and even her lover, in the plenitude of his 
passion, attributes no virtues to her. 

Her true name was Clodia. She is supposed to have been the 
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sister of Cicero’s great enemy, the Clodius whom Milo slew. 
Some writers, indeed, have tried to establish the impossibility of 
that relationship ; but their reasoning is founded chiefly on matter- 
of-fact assumptions as to what a poet could or could not have 
done, which afford in no eyes, but those of commentators more 
remarkable for learning than for sensibility, an impregnable basis 
for argument. It seldom occurs to those erudite persons that 
they must enter into the very soul of Catullus before they can 
affirm with certainty that he could not have said or done anything 
whatever; and when they tell us that he could never have praised 
Cicero, if Cicero had abused his mistress, they forget that they are 
only saying in effect that they themselves would not have done so. 
The weight of such reasoning depends entirely on the degree in 
which the reasoner is able to sympathise with this most fiery of 
all the Romans. In the case concerned, it is worth while to 
consider that Catullus talks of Lesbia in quite as violent, and in 
much coarser language, than Cicero uses in vituperating Clodia. 
It is true that such a person might listen very coolly to the 
bitterest of her lover’s reproaches, and yet think it unpardonable 
that he should praise the great contemptuous orator who had 
attacked her so savagely; but the verses we have alluded to 
make this, at least, perfectly plain (if it were not certain other- 
wise), that Catullus’ mode of ‘recommending himself to favour’ 
cannot fairly be measured by any respectable English scholar’s 
notions of the probabilities of courtship. It is far from impossible, 
also, that Catullus may have ceased to desire the favour of 
Lesbia, long before the eulogium on Cicero was written. There 
are reasons for thinking, as assuredly there are many for hoping, 
that her influence had no very long duration. We need hardly 
add, that, after all, the question is of very little importance. The 
perverse ingenuity of learning is never exercised so unprofitably 
as in those needless attempts to identify the fair of antiquity. 
Whether she was the sister of Clodius the tribune, or not, it is 
certain that she came of the same great family, notorious during 
many generations for its wickedness and pride. She was worthy 
of her race. She was beautiful and charming, and perfectly 
heartless and wicked. Even in the exquisite trifles in which her 
natural, pretty coquetries are sketched with so much force and 
tenderness—even in the rapturous music to which the triumphant 
lover sings the old pagan moral :— 


‘Vivamus mea Lesbia atque amemus 
Rumoresque senum severiorum 
Omnes unius xstimemus assis. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda,’— 
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the old moral, which Catulluses and Horaces in our day are not 
done with yet,—even in such exulting strains as these we think 
we perceive an under-song of feverish, half-reluctant passion, 
which suggests no-commentary but that of Horace : 
‘ Ah, miser! 
Quanta laborabas Charybdi ! 
Digne puer meliore flamma.’ 


And when we have read the most glowing and beautiful of all 
the verses that are addressed ‘to Lesbia kind,’ we are quite pre- 
pared for the Renunciation we shall find in the next page, when 
‘Lesbia false’ is torn from the poet’s affections, and he bids her a 
contemptuous, heart-broken farewell. The chain is not broken, 
however, so soon or so easily as this. Love and hope revive again. 
He listens to her renewed vows, with a trembling hope that they 
may be sincere; and when that hope, too, is shattered, and he 
knows too surely the depth of her baseness; when he thinks 
of the old days when she vowed fidelity, and remembers how 
generous and confiding he was in his affection, he reviles, indeed, 
and despises the unworthy object of so much love ; but the very 
wrongs that have robbed her of his esteem only seem to increase 
the frenzy of his passion. ‘ Nothing you do can make me respect 
you,’ he exclaims; ‘nothing you do can make me cease to love 
you!” Mr Martin has made a sad mistake in representing the 
frantic oscillations of this wounded, contemptuous, and loving 
heart :— 
‘ Yes, love has so wholly confused my ideas 
Of right and of wrong, that I'll doat on you still 
As fondly, as blindly, although you may be as 
Demure or as naughty as ever you will!’ 


There is no such feeble playfulness as this in the story at which 
we have been glancing. Not thus does Catullus express his 
lamentations and his reproaches, and the invincible fire of passion 
by which reproach and lamentation are consumed. 

It would be deplorable, indeed, if the tale were to end here. 
We hope, therefore, that Mr Martin is right in placing last in 
the series the poem he has entitled ‘Remorse.’ It is pleasant to 
see, in this most fitting sequel of all the strife and struggle we 
have been looking at hitherto, how manly and resolute our too 
susceptible poet could force himself to become; and we return 
with more respect and sympathy to the tenderness of the 
triumphant, and the lamentations of the forsaken lover, and even 
to the bitterest gibes of the hurt and angry one, when we have 
learned to understand and admire the masculine vigour of mind 
which ultimately subdues these wayward emotions. Mr Martin’s 
version of these noble lines is not felicitous. The lines we have 
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printed in italics are a more than usually feeble expansion of the 
terse and vigorous Latin; and the last stanza misses the point of 
the original altogether :— 


‘If there be joy for him who can retrace 
His life, and find some good deeds shining there, 
Who never plighted vows in the dread face 
Of Heaven, to lure another to his snare ; 


‘Then many a joy through many a smiling year 
For thee, Catullus, is there yet in store, 
Requital of thy truth to one so dear, 
So false as she, the maid thou dost adore. 


‘ For kind and fond as man can be, in mood, 
In word and act, so kind, so fond, wert thou ; 
et what of that? By her ingratitude 
All is unprized, all unremembered now ! 


‘Why longer keep thy heart upon the rack ? 
Give to thy thoughts a higher, nobler aim ! 
The gods smile on thy path; then look not back 
In tears upon a love that was thy shame. 


‘’Tis hard at once to fling a love away 
That has been cherished with the faith of years. 
’Tis hard—but ’tis thy duty. Come what may, 
Crush every record of its joys, its fears! 
‘O ye great gods! if you can pity feel, 
If e’er to dying wretch your aid was given, 


See me in agony before you kneel, 
To beg this curse may from me far be driven, 


‘ Which creeps in drowsy horror through each vein— 
Leaves me no thought from bitter anguish free. 
I do not ask slie may be kind again ; 
No, nor be chaste, for that may never be! 


‘I ask for peace of mind—a spirit clear 
From the dark taint that now upon it rests. 
Give, then, O give, ye gods! this boon so dear 
To one who ever hath revered your ’hests.’ 


Mr Martin contrasts this poem, a little unreasonably, with the 
odes in which Horace seems to find ‘satisfaction in the faded 
charms and personal degradation’ of Lydia and Lyce. There 
is no fair comparison, surely, between the satirical play of fancy 
in one poet, and the actual record of a calamitous and turbulent 

assion which we find in the other. ‘Catullus loved, says Mr 
fartin, ‘and Horace only fancied he did.’ We very much doubt 
if Horace ever fancied that he loved either Lydia or Lyce. It 
is possible, no doubt, that these may have been real persons, but 
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the reverse is just as likely ; and whether they had an actual or 
only a poetical existence—whether Horace has sketched from the 
life in all the details of these portraits, or in the general features 
only—it must be plain to all true lovers of that poetical moralist, 
that, so far as he himself is concerned, the picture is truly ideal. 
He is not the only writer who has found a fair subject for satire 
in the idle and wanton old age that will not yield its place among 
the dancing virgins. There is nothing more heartless, that we 
can see, in the dishonoured gray hairs and wrinkles of Lyce than 
in those of Lady Kew: we think there is almost as pitiful a sad- 
ness in the hard words of the Roman satirist as in those of the 
Englishman, who has inherited so much of his clearness of vision, 
and, in spite of all that has been said to the contrary, of his good- 
humoured wisdom also; and we are certain that there is no more 
reason for connecting the personality of the one writer than that 
of the other with the theme of which he may happen for the 
moment to be discoursing. ‘There is no more unfortunate 
mistake,’ says Buttmann, ‘than that of looking on the odes of 
Horace as a number of occasional poems, each of which, at the 
time when it was composed, was grounded, as a matter of course, 
on some real occurrence.’ That there are such occasional poems 
in Horace, we do not question; but those of which Lydia is the 
subject can hardly be numbered among them. It is Lydia whom 
he conjures by all the gods to say why she is leading Sybaris to 
his ruin; it is Lydia who throws him into a fever of jealousy, 
because she is in love with Telephus ; it is Lydia who inspires the 
exquisite, inimitable dialogue which every one translates; it is 
Lydia whom he taunts with her faded charms and deserted age, 
and the unshaken windows, and the unopened door, once so fre- 
quent on its hinges. How is it possible to suppose that one and the 
same actual personage was the theme of these very dissimilar effu- 
sions? And ifthe Lydias they celebrate cannot be identified with 
one another, is there really any reason for hinting that in the last 
of them Horace is reviling a mistress with whom he had once 
fancied that he was in love? This most popular of all the 
ancients has suffered enough in fame and character from the 
purblind stolidity of the criticism that insists on interpreting 
every sentence to the letter; that will not believe in the exist- 
ence of irony or pleasantry; that gravely reprehends his neglect 
of the gods; that twits him with cowardice because of the half- 
playful non bene with which he recalls his own share in the rout 
at Philippi. But a worse and more injurious literalness is that 
which cannot conceive that such a sketch as this of Lydia, may 
have nothing to do with his personal history. The truth is, he 
was capable of thinking of other things besides himself and his 
own attachments: he was painting, after his fashion, the life and 
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manners of his time; and, though he does not leave himself out 
of the picture, there is room in that ample canvas for Lalages 
and Glyceras and Lydias without number, for whom we may 
be sure that he never heaved a sigh. 

The exuberant fervour of temperament which is manifest in 
the love-poems of Catullus, displays itself also, in a manner much 
pleasanter to contemplate now, in those that are dedicated to 
friendship. There is something so direct and fearless in all that 
we see of this man’s disposition, that even the ‘ folly and weak- 
ness of a misplaced and excessive affection’ may well be forgiven 
him. And his power of loving was not always ill-directed. The 
circle of his friends appears to have been a large one. Among 
the number were some of the most distinguished, and even illus- 
trious men of the day; and towards many of them his feeling 
seems to have been of a kind that is not very common anywhere, 
and was probably more than usually rare among his countrymen 
and contemporaries. Niebuhr complains that the Latin lan- 
guage has no word for that tender love for one’s friends and 
relatives which the Greeks called QsAooropyia ; and adds, with 
characteristic boldness of assertion, that the feeling itself was not 
a Roman one. Weare inclined to accept, with great submission, 
even the obiter dicta—and this is no more—of so great a diviner 
as Niebuhr. But whether this sentiment was, in general, a 
Roman characteristic or not, unquestionably it is expressed more 
finely nowhere than in the writings of one or two of the Romans 
that are known to us. Niebuhr himself makes one exception in 
favour of Cicero; and no one ever looked at the orator’s letters 
who will not agree with him. There are vanities, and jealousies, 
and animosities enough in these letters; but there is Tiro, and 
there is Tullia; and the lavish outpouring of affection for the 
living, and the passionate grief for the dead, are as striking and 
memorable as anything in the history of human kindness. Cicero 
always shows us as much of the man as of the author; but we 
see more of him here than elsewhere, and what we do see is more 
attractive. The friend and the father is more amiable than the 
man of letters, more estimable than the Consular of Rome. But 
Cicero is not so singular in this respect as Niebuhr would have 
us believe. The sentimental part of Horace’s nature was pro- 
bably somewhat chilled by his characteristic sobriety of tem- 
yerament. But the author of the Lament for Quintilius surely 

new what affection meant; and, to our mind, there is a still 
more striking—because unconscious—indication of an amiable 
disposition in his habit of addressing whatever touched him 
deeply, to some one of his familiar friends. He could not dis- 
burden himself of the feelings of which his heart and mind were 
full, without supposing the presence of some Fuscus or Postumus, 
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to whom he might imagine that he was speaking. And a sterner 
Roman than Horace or Cicero has revealed here and there a 
deeper fountain of tenderness than either of them. No devoted- 
ness of any Boswell of them all is comparable to the strength of 
love and sorrow which the great biographer of Agricola has com- 
pressed into a sentence. But why multiply examples? No one 
feels more deeply than Catullus the sentiments which Niebuhr 
has denied to all his race. No one has expressed them with less 
pretence and affectation, or with greater fervour and greater 
truth. And this is true not only of the poems which are meant 
to call forth the deeper feelings of the heart: it is quite as per- 
ceptible also in those occasional trifles, which sometimes throw as 
much light as graver writings on an author's peculiarities of tem- 
perament. In one and the other we cannot but be conscious of 
the prevailing presence of a friendly and genial disposition. 
Whether he is bantering his familiars with a gay and easy raillery, 
which is pleasant and admirable even now, or with a freedom 
which the most outspoken of the moderns would hardly dare to 
imitate—pursuing them into the most questionable company—in- 
viting them to dine with him, and to bring the dinner—cherish- 
ing their most trifling presents—welcoming their return from 
abroad—or pensively regretting, as he parts from them, the many 
and various paths his pleasant comrades must inevitably travel,— 


the same open warmth of character is always perceptible, and 
always inexpressibly attractive. And when he touches, as he is 
forced to do, upon graver and sadder themes—the griefs and 
injuries which, in this life, are inseparable from a heart so tender 
—it is quite impossible for any one of ordinary feeling to read 
him without being moved. There is nothing, indeed, sentimental 
or whining about Catullus. He is 7 straightforward and 


manly in his pathos and in his cheerfulness ; and therefore it is 
that no change in times and circumstances can make him cease 
to affect us. Something of all this may be discovered in Mr 
Martin’s translation. Much of it is to be found in the Latin 
only, or it must be taken on trust; for the ideas of Catullus, of 
whatever complexion they are, seem to fall naturally into the 
language and rhythm, the most happily adapted for their ex- 
pression. ‘This merit, as we have said, Mr Martin is often unable 
to preserve. It is most difficult probably, and most important to 
preserve it, in those gayer and lighter pieces, in which, as there 
is little feeling and only very obvious thought, that which is 
really characteristic and admirable is the grace and beauty of 
expression. It isno blame to Mr Martin that the delicate bloom 
of such things as these will not survive the process of transfusion ; 
but it is an excellent reason for not quoting versions, which, even 
when they are most conscientiously literal, cannot, in the nature 
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of things, be successful. This is a fair specimen of his mode of 
translating the more tender effusions. It has little of Catullus 
but the cordiality :— 


‘ Dearest of all, Verannius! Oh my friend! 
Hast thou come back from thy long pilgrimage, 
With brothers twin in soul thy days to spend, 
And by thy hearth-fire cheer thy mother’s age? 


‘ And art thou truly come? Oh welcome news! 

And I shall see thee safe, and hear once more 

Thy tales of Spain, its tribes, its feats, its views, 
Flow as of old from thy exhaustless store ! 


‘ And I shall gaze into thine eyes again ! 
And I again shall fold thee to my breast! 
Oh you, who deem yourselves most blest of men, 
Which of you all like unto me is blest !’ 


Our readers will agree with us in admiring this most simple and 
touching expression of affection, and will probably be very willing 
to believe that Verannius himself, who seems to have been so 
fond of his mother and brothers, furnishes another, though a 
less illustrious argument, for the refutation of Niebuhr. The 
poet, however, was not always so fortunate in his friendships, 
Alphenus deserted him; Rufus betrayed him; and this is the 


manner in which he addresses Cornificius :— 


‘Male est, Cornifici, tuo Catullo, ‘ Ah, Cornificius, ill at ease 
Male est, mehercule, et laboriose Is thy Catullus’ breast ; 
Et magis, magis, in dies et horas; Each day, each hour that passes, sees 
Quem tu, quod minimum facillimumque Him more and more depressed 

est, 

Qua solutus es adlocutione ? ‘ And yet no word of comfort, no 
Trascor tibi. Sic meos amores ? Kind thought, however slight, 
Paulum quid lubet adlocutionis Comes from thy hand. Ah, is it so 
Meestius lacrimis Simonideis.’ That you my love requite ? 


‘ One little lay to lull my fears, 
To give my spirit ease ; 
Ay, though ’twere sadder than the tears, 
| ~ “Of sad Simonides.’ 





We cannot resist the temptation of placing beside this little 
oem, a sonnet of Wordsworth, which touches a similar theme. 
t is very instructive to compare the direct and obvious manner 

of Catullus, with the involved and curious thought of the most 
reflective of the moderns. The feeling of both poets is equally 
tender and true; but the one thinks of nothing but the emotion 
which must have vent; the other, brooding pensively over his own 
affection and his friend’s unkindness, twists the plain sentiment 
into strange and beautiful shapes, and forces, as he well knew 
how, the commonest things of nature into new association with 
his imaginative grief :— 





Catullus and Wordsworth. 


‘ Why art thou silent? Is thy love a plant 
Of such weak fibre, that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair? 
Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant? 
Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant, 
Bound to thy service with unceasing care— 
The mind’s least generous wish a mendicant 
For nought but what thy happiness could spare. 
Speak !—though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary, cold, 
Than a forsaken bird’s nest filled with snow, 
’*Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine— 
Speak, that my torturing doubts their end may know.’ 


The way in which he feels and speaks of a sorrow of another 
kind, is still more conclusive evidence of the character of his 
friendships. His brother died in the Troad, and was buried at 
Cape Rheteum. Catullus writes about this loss to his friends ; 
and Mr Martin observes, with great force and justice, that the 
manner in which he does so, ‘speaks volumes as to the sincerity 
and depth of their friendship. Men are bound by no common 
ties when heart speaks to heart the secrets of a sorrow so sacred.’ 
This loss itself was an affliction of such a nature, as we hardly 


read of elsewhere, till we come to the ‘In Memoriam’ of Tenny- 
son, since David mourned for Jonathan to the mountains of 
Gilboa. Every pleasure and every object of life is associated in 
his memory with the brother he has lost; all his studies and 
pursuits have become distasteful ; even the power and the delight 
: poetry is turned to unutterable sadness. ‘O misero’—he ex- 
claims— . 


‘O misero frater, ademte mihi! 
Tu mea, tu moriens fregisti commoda frater : 
Tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus ; 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 
Que tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor.’ 


The most mournful feature in all this lamentation, Mr Martin, 
by a very unpardonable departure from his original, has lost. 
‘A day will come when we shall meet once more, says Mr 
Martin, thinking more of the conventional wail we have heard 
so often, than of anything he found in Catullus. For Catullus, 
there was no such certainty. The idea that saddens even the 
raptures of the lover—the endless night, the dreamless sleep— 
must have weighed with tenfold desolation on the heart of the 
mourner. When he came to the shores of the Troad, with his 
dreary funeral gifts, it was to bid his brother an eternal farewell. 
No Roman of that day would have written Mr Martin’s line. 
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A vague fancy there might be, a wild hope of a world to come, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect: Catullus might muse 
over the grave, and marvel if our grief for the dead could touch 
their spirits where they are: the noble sorrows of Tacitus might 
cast across the darkness of the abyss a momentary gleam of al- 
most hope—Si quis piorum manibus locus; si, ut sapientibus 
placet non cum corpore extinguuntur magne anime, placide qui- 
escas !—But even this is clouded with a ‘ ghastlier doubt’ than we 
can easily comprehend. Men went down into the tomb, where 
the great and the brave had gone before them, where pious 
/Eneas, and Tullus and Ancus were, and, like them, became 
dust and a shadow ; and neither poet nor philosopher knew more. 
There is no such hopeful confidence as that, which Mr Martin 
does not hesitate to attribute to him, in all the complaints of 
Catullus. In the lines in which he has thought proper to insert 
this sentiment, our readers shall judge if a trace of it is to be 


found. We print both Latin and English :— 


‘Multas per gentes et multa per equora vectus 
Advenio has miseras, frater ad inferias, 
Ut te postremo donarem munere mortis 
Et mutum nequidquam alloquerer cinerem, 
Quandoquidem fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum 
Heu miser indigne frater ademte mihi. 
Nunc tamen interea prisco que more parentum, 
Tradita sunt tristes munera ad inferias, 
Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale.’ 


‘O’er many a sea, o’er many a stranger land, 
I bring this tribute to thy lonely tomb, 
My brother! and beside the narrow room 
That holds thy silent ashes weeping stand. 
Vainly I call to thee. Who can command 
An answer forth from Orcus dreary gloom ? 
Oh brother, brother, life lost all its bloom, 
When thou wert snatched from me with pitiless hand! 
A day will come, when we shall meet once more! 
Meanwhile these gifts, which to the honoured grave 
Of those they loved in life, our sires of yore, 
With pious hand, and reverential, gave, 
Accept: gifts moistened with a brother’s tears ! 
And now farewell, and rest thee from all fears.’ 


These lines are pretty enough, but it is out of the question to 
say that they are a translation of those that precede them. One 
interpolation we have noticed already. The fourth line is an 
equally gratuitous addition: ‘ Beside the narrow room that holds 
thy silent ashes weeping stand,’ is not in the original; and as he 
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has introduced the silent ashes where they are not to be found 
in Catullus, it is impossible, of course, to translate these words 
where they do occur; and Mr Martin again substitutes an idea 
of his own; for ‘who can command an answer forth from Orcus 
dreary gloom ?’ is also an interpolation of the translator’s, and a 
feeble one. So is ‘life lost all its bloom;’ so is ‘ with pitiless 
hand ;’ so, as we have said, is the next line; so is ‘rest thee 
from all fears,’ unless that be meant for a mistranslation of ave. 
It is only natural that Mr Martin, being obliged to find room for 
the copious expression of so many of his own ideas, should find 
it necessary to exclude one at least of his author’s, and leave the 
indigne of Catullus unrepresented in English. And it is inevit- 
able that, with so much inaccuracy, he should miss altogether 
the heartrending desolation of the feeling which makes the 
original so melancholy. 

The same enthusiasm and vivacity which mark his personal 
feelings are characteristic also of his feelings about nature and 
the world. There is a youthful freshness, brightness, and spirit 
in his effusions, wherever they touch upon sueh topics as these, 
that is quite as fine and beautiful in its way, as that deeper 
fellowship with nature which the greatest of our own poets have 
taught us to enjoy. He seldom indulges in minute description ; 
he never, that we remember, falls into philosophical contempla- 
tion; but the grand and the beautiful aspects of nature move him 
directly and deeply, and one or two rapid and magical words 
— for us the scene, and his overflowing delight in it. 
Every touch of this kind is significant, not of his poetical feeling 
merely, but of his open, vivacious, ebullient temperament. If 
he suffered greatly, he enjoyed greatly. He must have had 
great pleasure in living ; and he seems to have derived it equally 
from the brilliant life of the capital, the quiet study of books, the 
loveliness of the country, and from seeing, and hearing about all 
that was new, and great, and interesting in a world not yet en- 
tirely Roman. We have seen how eager he was to hear of the 
strange places, and tribes and habits of the Spaniards. In the 
other end of the world, the famous Asian cities interest him as 
greatly, and he anticipates the delight of visiting them with an 
enthusiasm which we cannot blame Mr Martin for inadequately 
rendering — 


‘ Ad claras Asiz volemus urbes, 
Jam mens pretrepidans avet vagari, 
Jam leti studio pedes vigescunt.’ 


This tour in Asia was made at the termination of his unsuccess- 
ful raid into Bithynia. He returned to his beautiful home at 
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Sirmio, sailing from the Euxine up the Adriatic and the Po to 
the Lago di Garda, in a vessel of his own, which Mr Martin 
calls a pinnace. The poem in which he celebrates the voyage 
and the pinnace, is among the most graceful and musical of all 
that he has written. Our limits oblige us to abstain from 
quoting it; but one poem in connection with his journey we 
must find room for,—that famous one in which, from the toils 
and excitements of his foreign wanderings, he turns to refresh 
himself with the sight of Sirmio, his home, and his Lares. Mr 
Martin has been as successful here, we think, as any of his pre- 
decessors. Leigh Hunt, an admirable translator, fails in this 
case, because, in his anxiety to make a pretty poem, he does not 
think it necessary to adhere to his original. Mr Elton is as far 
from the truth, and is not so pretty as Leigh Hunt. Moore is 
very happy in his translation of the first line; and his felicity 
might have taught both himself and his rivals a lesson, for it 
arises from his simple accuracy. The ‘ Peninsularum, Sirmio, 
insularumque, Ocelle, of Catullus, is reproduced exactly in his 


‘ Sweet Sirmio, thou the very Eye 
Of all peninsulas and isles.’ 


In other respects he is worse than either Elton or Hunt. Like 
them, Mr Martin misses the beauty of the first line. His ver- 
sion of the two last lines is also unpleasing. To be sure, they 
are quite untranslateable ; but Mr Martin, as he shows in his 
notes, has so fine a perception of their beauty and meaning, that 
we cannot help thinking that a little trouble might have brought 
him much nearer the mark. We may be sure that Catullus, if 
he had written in English, would never have asked the waves 
to trim their dimples ; aud he certainly says nothing like it in 
Latin. 


‘Sirmio, thou fairest far beneath the sky 

Of all the isles and jutting shores that lie 

Deeply embosomed in calm inland lake, 

Or where the waves of the vast ocean break, 

Oh joy of joys, to gaze on thee once more! 

I scarce believe that I have left the shore 

Of Thynia, and Bithynia’s parching plain, 

And gaze on thee in safety once again ! 

Oh what more sweet than when, from care set free, 
The spirit lays its burden down, and we, 

With distant travel spent, come home and spread 
Our limbs to rest along the wished-for bed ! 

This, this alone, repays such toils as these! 

Smile, then, fair Sirmio, and thy master please ; 
And you, bright Lydian waves, your dimples trim, 
Let every smile of home be wreathed for him,’ 
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We have given so many of Mr Martin’s failures, that we are 
happy to think that our remaining extracts will all of them be 
admirable. The following version of Priapus, the garden god, 
we think excellent. It is a very accurate translation, and it 
is a beautiful poem in English :— 


‘ This farm and homestead here among the fens, 
With rushes and with plaited sedges thatch’d, 
Have I, oh youths, I, whom a rustic axe 
Shaped from a withered oak, so nursed that they 
With each new year have flourish’d more and more. 
For they that do this humble cottage own 
Pay me due rites, and worship me as god, 

Both sire and son,—the one with constant care, 
Suffering no bramble, thorn, or clambering grass 
To clog my shrine; the other fetching me 

His simple offerings with unstinting hand. 

In the first budding of the bloomy spring 

Upon my altar is a chaplet laid 

Of many-colour’d flow’rets, interwoven 

With tender corn-ears in their sheaths of green. 
There too are yellow violets laid, beside 

The saffron poppy, and the creamy gourd, 
Sweet-smelling apples, and the ruddy grape, 

In the green umbrage of the vineyard grown. 
Sometimes the bearded he-goat, and his mate, 

She of the horny hoof, (but blab not this !) 

Dye with their blood my altar: in return 

For all which honours is Priapus bound 

To do his office yarely, and to ward 

The orchard of his master and the vines. 
Wherefore, oh boys, take hence your thievish hands. 
The man who owns the neighbouring farm is rich, 
And that Priapus slumbers on his post ; 

Hie thither, then, and help yourselves! This path 
Will carry you at once into his grounds.’ 


There is something very attractive, we think, in the pleasure 
with which such men as Catullus and Horace appear to regard 
the simplicity of rustic devotion. The Pheidile of the latter 
poet is worthy to be placed by the side of this Priapus; and 
each of them presents us, in times remarkable for the restless in- 
tellects and ferocious tempers by which the great world was 
agitated, with a very pretty picture, surely, of the domestic 
altar, and the humble offering, and the innocent hands which 
have little but the fruits of the earth to lay before their quiet 
and harmless deities. No doubt the Lares of Pheidile must be 
appeased with an avida porca besides their corn, and Priapus 
is occasionally indulged with the flesh of goats—and very amus- 
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ing, indeed, is the caution with which he confesses the slaughter, 
—but the commonest offerings are flowers and fruits, rosemary 
and myrtle, consecrated meal, and grains of salt. For the 
offices of these deities are domestic and rural; and their favour 
is to be won by no costly sacrifices. And it must not be sup- 
posed that all this is mere idolatrous folly, and that there ought 
to be no difference in Christian eyes between one false god and 
another. Turning from the more solemn aspects of the ques- 
tion—for we would not speak lightly or hastily on these—there 
is a vast difference between the early religion of Italy and thie 
darker blasphemies and bloodier shrines which came into credit 
in Rome, when the crowded heavens of Greece and Asia had 
overwhelmed the old Roman gods. There is a wide difference 
between the morality of a people which cultivates such compara- 
tively pure divinities as we have been speaking of, and that of 
one which devotes itself as assiduously to the worship of divini- 
ties that are brutal and savage—almost as wide as the difference 
between Pheidile and the frantic prophets of Baal. And we 
need not go further than Catullus in order to understand the 
distinction. For he who has so well treated the simplicity of the 
garden god is still more successful in exhibiting the terrible 
passions that spring from a darker and fiercer superstition. 
The great and famous poem of Atys expresses, with a power that 
is transcendent and unique, the frenzy, the triumph, the desola- 
tion, and the despair of the hapless votaries of Cybele. It is a 
picture of such frightful iniquitous mysteries as never can exist 
again in the world. Mr Martin has been more successful than 
we could have believed it possible, in rendering this wonderful 
poem. It is needless to say that he falls infinitely short of the 
marvellous power of the original; but he has produced a very 
rapid and vigorous version, which greatly surpasses any other 
we have met with. On this occasion, also, he has beaten a more 
considerable poet, for Leigh Hunt’s translation is much less happy. 

We cannot say so much for the translation of the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. Some lines here and there, indeed, are 
beautifully and skilfully rendered ; but the greater part is feeble, 
conventional, and diffuse. Mindful of our promise, therefore, we 
make no considerable extracts. But we cannot pass the poem 
itself without one word of affectionate admiration. There is no 
more beautiful imaginative picture than that with which the 
poem opens, of the first voyage of the first ship passing o’er yet 
untravelled seas in quest of the golden fleece. 

‘Soon as its prow the breezy waters shore, 
That broke in foam around the torturing oar, 
Out of the creaming surges in amaze, 
Wild faces rose on that strange sight to gaze— 





Spenser's Epithalamium. 


The Nereids of the deep: and mortals then 
Beheld what never they beheld again— 

The Nymphs of Ocean lift their rosy breasts 
Above the foam-flakes of the billows’ crests.’ 


There is a description of Morning in another part of the poem 
which even Milton has hardly surpassed. And human passions 
are handled as finely as the world of nature and the world of 
fancy. The desolation of the deserted Ariadne—her complaints, 
her menaces, her imprecations, that are all so ineffectual —are as 
tragic as those of Dido; and if the burden of our sympathy is 
less intolerable, it is only because we know that the lady, instead 
of terminating her own wretched existence, will permit herself 
to be consoled. The wedding banquet, the divine guests, the 
noble mystic song of the Parcs, are equally fine. They carry us 
into the region of pure poetry. 

But the finest Epithalamium, with one exception, that has 
ever been written, is that on the marriage of Julia, and Manlius 
Torquatus. Or if the hymn in the fourth book of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
is an Epithalamium, then there are two exceptions. For the 
sweet Christian gravity of Spenser, whether it harmonise with 
modern manners or not, is infinitely higher than anything we can 
expect to find in Catullus. This is the spirit in which Spenser 
sings of his wedding-day :— 


‘Open the temple gates unto my love, 
Open them wide, that she may enter in, 
And all the postes adorne as doth behove, 
And all the pillars deck with girlands trim, 
For to receyve this saint with honour dew 
That commeth in to you. 
With trembling steps and humble reverence 
She commeth in before th’ Almighties view :} 
Of her, ye virgins, learne obedience, 
When so ye come into those holy places, 
To humble your proud faces. 
Bring her up to th’ high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremonies there partake, 
The which do endlesse matrimony make: 
And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes ; 
The whiles, with hollow throates 
The choristers the joyous antheme sing, 
That all the woods may answer, and their eccho ring.’ 


That the utmost freedom of speech may be safely permitted in a 
poem of which this is the prevailing tone, need hardly be said. 
And while the sacred purity of sentiment raises this English 
hymn far above the reach of the Roman, its merely poetical 
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merits are as great as his. Greater they could not be. But 
Catullus, like Spenser, also tries to elevate his nuptial song by 
choosing the most sacred idea he knew of, for its central motive : 
an idea, however, as far below that of Spenser as law and order 
are below religion. For the Roman reverence for Hymen 
springs from a principle which pervades the whole thought and 
history of that wonderful people. The sacredness of the family 
lies at the foundation of their law and religion ; and although the 
austerity of old opinions had been greatly relaxed by this time, it 
was still to the sacredness of the family that a poet naturally 
turned when he desired to dignify a nuptial song. 


‘Nulla quit sine te domus 
Liberos dare nec parens 
Stirpe jungier: at potest 
Te volente.’ 


It is thus that he acknowledges the great office of the god whom 
he is invoking; and the crowning blessing which he promises to 
the votaries is the stability of their race :— 


‘ Torquatus volo parvulus 
Matris egremio suze 
Porrigens teneras manus, 
Dulce rideat ad patrem, 
Semihiante labello! 

Sit suo similis patri 
Manlio, et facile insciis 
Noscitetur ab omnibus.’ 

The vivid and charming sensibility of Catullus is expressed in 
verses so exquisitely musical, that a translator might well be par- 
doned for failure in any attempt to imitate them. And yet Mr 
Martin has been more successful here than in many things which 
at first sight seem less unapproachable. There is, indeed, a 
magic in the mere melody of the words that cannot be repro- 
duced in another language. 

‘Quis Deus magis, ah magis 
Est petendus amantibus 
Quem colent homines magis 
Celitum? O Hymenxe, Hymen, 

Hymen, O Hymenze!’ 
But the following very beautiful verses retain something even 
of the sweetness of the original. The feeling of the original is 
admirably expressed, but its force and versatility are scarcely so 
well preserved ; for Mr Martin will not leave Catullus where he 
found him. He must expand and enervate :— 


‘ Urania’s son, whose home is on 
The heights of skyey Helicon, 

















Marriage of Julia and Manlius. 


Who the virgin in her bloom 
Bringest to the lusty groom, 
Hymen, hear, thou lover’s friend, 
Hear, and hither blithely wend! 


‘ Flowers around these brows of thine 
Of sweet marjoram entwine : 
Bring the scarf with hue of flame— 
Type and veil of maiden shame ; 
Come, and on thy snowy feet 
Let the saffron sandals meet ! 


‘In this day, when all rejoice, 
Laugh, and, with thy silvery voice 
Carolling the nuptial song, 

Dance with jocund feet along, 
And aloft within thy hand 
Wave the blazing pine-tree brand. 


‘Julia doth with Manlius wed ; 
Omens blest surround their bed ; 
Good she is, and fair, and bright, 
As the Queen of Ida’s height, 
Venus, when the prize to claim 
To the Phrygian judge she came: 


‘ As the fragrant myrtle, found 
Flourishing on Asian ground, 
Thick with blossoms overspread, 
By the Hamadryads fed 
For their sport with honey-dew, 
All so sweet is she to view. 


‘ Hither, then, thyself betake, 
And a little while forsake 
The Aonian grottoes, hid 
Thespia’s rocky wolds amid, 
Washed in many a plashy pool 
By Aganippe’s waters cool. 


e o ° « 


* And now, ye gates, your wings unfold! 


The virgin draweth nigh. Behold 
The torches, how upon the air 


They shake abroad their gleaming hair ! 
Come, bride, come forth! No more delay! 


The day is hurrying fast away ! 

£ But lost in shame and maiden fears, 
She stirs not—weeping, as she hears 
The friends that to her tears reply, 
Thou must advance, the hour is nigh! 


Come, bride, come forth! No more delay! 


The day is hurrying fast away! 





Mr Martin’s Catullus. 


‘Dry up thy tears! For well I trow, 
No woman lovelier than thou, 
Aurunculeia, shall behold 
The day all panoplied in gold, 

And rosy light uplift his head 
Above the shimmering ocean’s bed! 

* As in some rich man’s garden plot, 
With flowers of every hue inwrought, 
Stands peerless forth with drooping brow 
The hyacinth, so standest thou. 
Come, bride, come forth! No more delay! 
The day is hurrying fast away ! 

‘Oh happy bride, how richly blest ! 
Of such a lordly home possess’d, 
As from thy spouse thou tak’st to-day, 
Which to the end shall own thy sway ! 
Hail, Hymen, Hymenzus, hail ! 

Hail, Hymen, Hymenzus ! 
‘Till hoary age shall steal on thee, 
With loitering step, and trembling knee, 
And palsied head, that, ever bent, 
To all in all things nods assent. 
Hail, Hymen, Hymenzus, hail ! 
Hail, Hymen, Hymenzus!’ 


We have been obliged to pass over very slightly and carelessly 
the greatest works of this remarkable genius. But we have said 
quite enough to show to those of our readers who are unacquainted 
with him otherwise, a truly great and original poet. He 1s one of 
the very few writers in the world who, on one or two occasions, 
speaks directly from the heart. The greater number even of 
great poets speak only from the imagination; sometimes, like 
Lord Byron, they speak from the temper ; but this one speaks, 
as nature bids him, the joys and sorrows of his own life. 

Our thorough conviction of his greatness has forced us to 
speak somewhat unhandsomely of his translator. But, if we 
have not hesitated to point out Mr Martin’s shortcomings, still 
less have we refused him our admiration where it was due. And 
we part from him, now, with no small gratitude for a book, 
which is not indeed a good translation, but a very agreeable and 
valuable aid to the study of Catullus. 
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Art. X.—The American’ Union: its Effect on National Char- 
acter and Policy. By James Spence. London: 1861. 


THE citizens of the Northern portion of the late ‘ United States’ 
are very indignant with England, in that we regard the dissolu- 
tion of the Union as probable, and contemplate that probability 
with complacence. They have come to consider the attempt of 
the South to establish its independence as utterly hopeless, and 
the success of such an attempt as an unmixed and unparalleled 
calamity. Most Englishmen, on the contrary—and ourselves 
among the number—after some observation and much reflection, 
have arrived at the conclusion, not only that the Secessionists wi// 
succeed in their enterprise, but that this success will eventually be 
of the most signal service to humanity, to civilisation, and to the 
cause of universal and enduring peace. The calmness and gra- 
tification with which we look upon an event that to them seems 
so grievous and so humiliating, cannot but be, in the highest 
degree, mortifying and vexatious. Their irritation is not rational, 
indeed, nor has it been either rationally or decently expressed ; 
but it is very natural,—so natural, that we are bound to explain 
to them with temper and with gentleness, but at the same time 
with the utmost fulness and candour, the grounds of our confi- 
dent anticipations. We cannot hope to do this without startling 
and wounding them, for we shall have to speak the plain truth 
without either circumlocution or extenuation; and truth must 
needs be a bitter draught to those whose whole national life, from 
the cradle to the present hour, has been one unbroken dream of 
self-worship and self-delusion. We entertain, then, no doubt 
that the dissolution of the Union is an accomplished and irre- 
versible fact, and one of the very greatest facts of our day. We 
can see no grounds on which the continuance of that Union 
should be desired by any wise or good man; and we view its 
termination with the most sanguine hopes of advantage to 
Europe, to Africa, to America itself, and to the highest interests 
of humanity at large. We proceed to give our reasons; and in 
doing this we shall avail ourselves largely of the arguments and 
materials collected by Mr Spence, whose work, notwithstanding 
some superficial defects, is, in our opinion, incomparably the most 
sensible and the most informing that has appeared on this en- 
grossing and exciting topic. 


I. Into the ‘constitutional’ right of secession we shall not stop 
to enter. The discussion is purely idle and irrelevant. The 
question lies wholly out of the domain of constitutional law. It 
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is a matter not for jurists, but for statesmen and for people, to 
decide. For twenty millions to say to ten millions in the name 
of morality, ‘You ought not to do this thing, may be sound 
enough, if the moral duty be clear and cogent ;—for them to say, 
in the name of superior force, ‘ You shall not, may be rational, 
and is at all events intelligible, if the superiority be indisputable 
and overwhelming ;—but for them to say, in the name of a written 
parchment, still more, as a mere inference from a written parch- 
ment, ‘ You cannot, and you may not,’ appears to us, we confess, 
simply childish. And when the case is broadly this: That of 
thirty millions of freemen—the very essence and foundation of 
whose common political creed has always been the right of every 
man to live under whatever government he pleases, to make his 
own laws, and to choose his own rulers—twenty millions say 
to the other ten millions, ‘You shall continue to live under a 
government you detest, you shall submit to laws you wish to 
change, you shall obey rulers you repudiate and abjure,’—why, 
you may search all history through for a parallel instance of 
arrogant and unreasonable inconsistency. The Southerners may 
have prepared and paved the way for their meditated secession in 
a manner which no honourable man would have practised or 
could approve. They may have carried it into effect with a 
peremptory and insolent haste and indecorum which justified the 
warmest resentment. The reasons they alleged for seceding may 
have been utterly inadequate, or may not have been the true 
ones. But their inherent right to secede if they chose, can, it 
seems to us, be denied by no one but a nisi prius lawyer, and 
that lawyer ought not to be a Democrat or a Republican. The 
‘right’ of secession, however, it must be remembered, is wholly 
distinct from the ‘terms’ of secession. ‘It is one thing, as Mr 
Spence justly observes, ‘to end the partnership: it is another to 
settle accounts with the firm. With one further remark, we will 
take leave of this part of the subject. Mr Spence reminds 
the Federalists, that the claim and the menace of secession did 
not originate with, and has not been most frequently urged by, 
a Southern State. It was Massachusetts, not South Carolina, 
that opened the question. ‘The State of Massachusetts has 
threatened on four separate occasions to secede from the Union: 
first, in the debates already referred to on the adjustment of the 
State debts ; secondly, on the purchase of Louisiana and its ad- 
mission into the Union; thirdly, during the war of 1813; and, 
fourthly, on the annexation of Texas, when, we believe, one 
chamber of the Legislature actually passed a vote of secession. 
Yet this State is now the loudest in denouncing it, when incon- 
venient to herself? 

We hold the disruption of the Union to be a certain and irre- 
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The Union Artificial. 


versible occurrence, because it is a natural one. It is, and has 
for some time been, inevitable ; it has sprung out of causes that lie 
deep, and have been long in operation ; it isnot so much a de- 
termination taken by men, as an issue prepared and necessitated 
by circumstances. In truth, the Union itself was artificial in its 
origin; and its artificial character has long been increasingly 
apparent, and increasingly felt. Spontaneous and self-supporting 
political combinations, compact and enduring nations, are the 
result of many convergent influences. There must be some de- 
gree at least of homogeneousness ; there must be harmony, if not 
identity, of interest; there must be mutual liking, if not mutual 
respect. Or, in default of these binding links, there must be 
power, supreme if not absolute, in some quarter to enforce union 
and compel submission. Which of these necessary elements 
existed in the United States? Scarcely one. Let us cast a 
mere bird’s-eye glance over the broad features of the case, his- 
torical and geographical; and we shall then gain something 
approaching to an adequate comprehension of the radical and 
permanent divergencies between the Northern and the Southern 
citizen of the United States—divergencies that have gradually 
deepened into incompatibilities. The North was colonized by 
the Puritans; the South was colonized by Cavaliers. Both 
sought freedom; both fled from oppression. But the Pilgrim 
Fathers sought freedom from religious tyranny and arbitrary 
power. The adventurous rovers who settled in Virginia, sought 
the delights of enterprise, and emancipation from the restraints 
of decorum and morality. The two portions of the continent 
were colonized, too, not only by opposing sects and factions, but 
by the extremest members of these several sects and factions. 
The Puritans of New England were the most earnest of reli- 
gionists, rigid, stern, and all-enduring. The settlers in Mary- 
land and Carolina were among the wildest and most reckless men 
whom the gay young bloods of England could gather round them. 
The subsequent movements of each aggravated their discrepancies. 
The stern Puritans bent their steps to the cold and inhospitable 
North—to its rocky coast, its dense forests, and its savage 
tribes. The courageous but pleasure-loving Cavalier, with his 
freebooting followers and his attached vassals, pitched his tents 
amid the rich meadows, the virgin soil, and the joyous climate 
of the seabord South.  Self-reliance and resolute and unre- 
mitting industry stamped the New Englander with the indelible 
features of democracy; while luxury, aristocracy, and slavery 
became the predominant characteristics of the Virginian and the 
Georgian colonist. One grew up imperious and accustomed to 
command; the other grew up trained to depend on and obey no 
one but himself; and though both were on this account willing 
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enough to resist England when she insisted on unwelcome de- 
mands, they were united rather by this joint resistance than by 
any inherent harmonies of feeling or of temperament. They 
combined for a purpose, rather than were blended by affection. 
They formed a Union as soon as they had won their indepen- 
dence, because they were bent upon being strong and great ; and 
only through union could strength and grandeur be attained. 
Their early history shows, however, how precarious this Union 
was from the outset, in spite of all the efforts of some of the 
noblest and most sagacious patriots who ever rocked the cradle 
of a nation. Over and over again it was on the point of splitting 
even before it was cemented. From that day to this, diver- 
gencies, antagonisms, solvents, have been creeping in and growing 
up with fatal speed. The North has gradually thrown off slavery : 
the South, after a few early efforts to outgrow the institution, 
has become more predominantly slaveholding year by year, tilla 
tribe of insignificant menials has multiplied into a mighty nation. 
A manageable difficulty has expanded into an insoluble problem. 
In the North, men have risen up to proclaim slavery an abomina- 
tion and a stain. In the South, men have been goaded into 
maintaining it to be a blessing and a divinely sanctioned ordinance. 
But this is not all. During the present century, any homogene- 
ousness of race which may have existed at the outset, has been 
rapidly and effectually destroyed. Irish Celts have deluged New 
England and New York by millions. German emigrants have 
settled by hundreds of thousands in the north and west—a few 
only having penetrated to the slave states. The purchase of 
Louisiana introduced a large French element. The acquisition 
of Texas and Florida introduced a considerable semi-Spanish 
element—of by no means a good sort. All these various in- 
gredients have been sources of increased discrepancy, and almost 
all have been sources of deterioration to the original stock. 
Mere extension of territory, again, has done much to widen all 
existing divergencies. Between States that occupied scarcely 
more than a strip of land along the Atlantic from Massaciiusetts 
to South Carolina, there might be much in common, both in in- 
terest and in character. Between States that range over 25 de- 
grees of latitude and 55 of longitude—that stretch from Maine to 
California, from Oregon to Florida—from the region of ice and fir 
trees to the region of rice and sugar—what but the very loosest 
bond of union can exist? Then, again, the varying locale of the 
people has come in to modify their lives and occupations, and 
to augment and crystallize their permanent differences. The 
Northerners have become eminently commercial and manufactur- 
ing, and therefore foolishly, but not unnaturally, protectionist in 
their notions and their policy. The Southerners have few ships, 
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and do not take much to the sea; but they are agricultural, and 
somewhat squirearchical in their tastes and avocations, and, as a 
rule, free-traders in their commercial doctrines. 

These, then, are among the causes which have brought about 
that wide sectional and geographical divergence between the two 
halves of the Union, which a struggle for supremacy in the 
Federal government, the dread on the part of the South of in- 
terference with their ‘domestic institution,’ and a generation 
spent in mutual sarcasms and recriminations, have exasperated 
into a species of animosity and dislike, scarcely to be matched 
between any two other nations ; and only found in perfection in 
those unfortunate connections where intrinsically antipathic 
natures are bound together by an indissoluble tie. This feeling 
on the part of the South, made up as it is of alarm, envy, and 
desperation, though much to be deplored, is easily enough to be 
explained. At the commencement of their national existence, 
the Southern States held a nominal equality, but a virtual 
supremacy. Almost ever since that date, they have seen both 
supremacy and equality ‘gradually slipping from their grasp. 
Before 1808, there was a considerable influx of African labour 
to the South, and there was no influx of European labour to the 
North. ‘Since that date, the cessation of the slave-trade has 
stopped the one, and the tide of immigration has swelled the 
other. Under the joint operation of these two causes, aided by 
the superior energy and industry of the New Englanders and 
New Yorkers, the Northern States, under the arrangements of 
the Constitution, have been steadily but most decidedly acquiring 
a marked preponderance in the House of Representatives. Two 
specimens will suffice to show the extent and inevitable nature 
of this change. Originally, Virginia returned ten members to 
Congress, and New York returned six: Virginia now returns 
eleven,’and New York thirty. South Carolina originally sent five 
members out of sixty-five, or one-thirteenth of the whole number : 
she now sends four out of 233, or one-sixtiethe The Slave 
States, therefore, under the operation of the Constitution, would 
soonhave been reduced to a position of absolute helplessness, but 
for the provision which enacted that each State, whatever its size, 
should send an equal number of members to the Senate. As 
long,’ therefore, as they could multiply States as fast or faster 
than the North, they might retain their old political supremacy. 
This, far more than any economical considerations, was the mo- 
tive which led them so eagerly and pertinaciously to extend the 
area of slavery. The purchase of Louisiana, the seizure of 
Florida, and the annexation of Texas, enabled them to succeed 
during many anxious and struggling years; but the enormous 
population thrown upon the eastern shores by the Irish famine, 
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and spreading thence into the west,—and the discovery of Cali- 
fornian gold, which soon gave the Pacific settlement an entrance 
into the Union as a free State,—finally turned the balance againsi 
them. They were in a hopeless minority in the Lower House; 
their bare majority in the Senate was leaving them: for the 
Presidential election, the North counted 183 votes, and the South 
only 120. It was plain, therefore, that, whenever the North 
chose to act unanimously, the reins of government must be trans- 
ferred, and the command of the policy of the Union must pass 
from Southern hands. In the contest which terminated with 
the enthronement of Mr Lincoln, the North did act unanimously ; 
and the South, no longer able to wield the power of the Union, 
deliberately seceded from it. 

But it was not solely the loss for ever of their political pre- 
ponderance which determined the statesmen of the South to so 
grave and, as it appeared at first sight, so high-handed a_pro- 
ceeding. They really believed that with political power they had 
lost also civil justice and social safety. We are not now con- 
sidering whether they were correct in this fear: we are merely 
explaining why they were so resolute, and are now so unanimous, 
about secession. Their fears may, and we believe were, exag- 
gerated ; but no one can say they were unfounded. Let us look 
at this matter a little more closely than usual, and also from a 
somewhat different point of view. At first sight it would appear 
that, in reference to slavery, the South had nothing to complain 
of, nothing to dread, nothing to desire. Their cherished ‘do- 
mestic institution’ seemed as secure under the Union as law, 
constitution, and the solemn declaration of parties and party 
leaders could make it, and far safer than it could be without the 
Union. It was hemmed in with safeguards of every description. 
It was sustained by the detestable ‘ Fugitive Slave Law.’ It had 
been consecrated, and even extended, by the ‘ Dred Scott’ deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. Its inviolability had not only been 
repeatedly affirmed by Congress, but had been pronounced and 
made a part of the Constitution. The alleged intention to inter- 
fere with it where it existed, had been formally denied and de- 
nounced by the Republican ‘ Platform’ adopted at Chicago; and 
Mr Lincoln, both before and after his election, declared, in the 
broadest and strongest language he could summon to his aid, 
that he knew he had no right, and that as certainly he had no 
desire, to meddle with slavery even in the slightest degree. The 
slaveholders were aware that, so long as they continued in the 
Union, their authority over the subject race would be backed by 
the whole strength of the North; but that, as soon as they 
seceded, they must stand on their own strength alone. They 
were aware, too, that secession would involve the instant repeal 
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of the ‘ Fugitive Slave Law,’ and increase incalculably the num- 
ber of runaway slaves. ‘The preservation of the Union appeared 
to be the surest guarantee of slavery ; the disruption of the Union 
its greatest and most obvious peril. Why, then, should the slave 
question have entered at all in the dispute? and why, above all, 
should it have entered as a motive in favour of secession? Wh 
should the Southern citizens have learned to dread and hate the 
Northerners—which they unfeignedly did—as men who, sooner 
or later, would upset the system, introduce ruin into their estates, 
and confusion, massacre, and devastation into their peaceful 
community ? 

The explanation is twofold: it is very ample and very plain. 
In spite of all we have just said, the North had contrived to 
alarm them for their safety, and to exasperate their passions in 
reference to this subject; and to do both in the very highest 
degree. They knew that their claim to the undisturbed posses- 
sion of their slaves was as strong and secure as law could make 
it; but they heard that claim assailed and denounced, year after 
year, by a party which, though small, was steadily increasing in 
numbers and in confidence, and which was resolute with all the 
stubbornness of fanaticism. ‘They knew that in all party contests 
it was the Democrats of the North who had stood by them and 
their ‘institution,’ and the Republicans who had striven against 
them; and now the Democrats had been signally defeated, and 

olitical power had passed into the hands of their opponents. 
hey remembered that the ‘Dred Scott’ decision had been all 
along repudiated by the Republicans as unconstitutional ; and, 
now that the nomination of judges rested with Republicans, they 
never doubted that the new appointments would compel the 
Supreme Court to reverse that astounding verdict. They knew 
—no men better—how subservient all American statesmen are 
to the will of the majority ; and how fiercely the passions of that 
majority, when once excited, override all law and all engage- 
ments; and they felt an overpowering conviction that neither 
clauses in the Constitution nor promises by Congress would 
afford them any permanent security. To understand the viru- 
lence and wildness of their feelings on the subject, we must bear 
in mind that, in their honest convictions—however exaggerated 
and erroneous we may know these convictions to be—they be- 
lieve that emancipation, or even widespread insurrection, would 
be to them not only the loss of wealth, but absolute destruction ; 
that their fields would lie waste, their homesteads be burned, and 
their families probably outraged and murdered; and that all this 
ruin and all this horror, the Abolitionists—who belong to the 
North, who are sheltered and tolerated by the North, and who 
formed a great proportion of the strength of the party that elected 
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Mr Lincoln—are deliberately and wickedly endeavouring to bring 
upon them. But, apart from this, the slaveholders are men with 
the ordinary feelings of their kind. Many of them are men of 
liberal education and cultivated taste—anxious to stand well in 
the estimation of the world, and believing that they are entitled 
to stand well. Most of them are humane, generous, and cour- 
teous, and think that in all Christian and civil virtues they are 
at least the equals of the Yankee citizens who abuse them, and 
that in manners they are far their superiors. They remember, 
too, that from their ranks have been furnished nearly all the 
statesmen who have ruled the great.Republic, and made it illus- 
trious in the eyes of foreign nations. ‘To see themselves, day by 
day, denounced and held up to the scorn and abhorrence of the 
civilised world by Northern novels and the Northern press, as 
barbarians, torturers, ‘ Legrees’ ; and this in publications issuing 
from cities where slavers are fitted out by scores, and where free 
negroes are treated like lepers,—all this arouses in the Southern 
breast mingled sentiments of rage and scorn, the ferocity of which 
seems to approach to actual insanity. Any one who wishes to 
understand how this should be, and how it operates in the present 
quarrel, would do well to read ‘ Helper’s Impending Crisis’—an 
outpouring of foaming and malignant froth upon the slave- 
owners ;' and then to reflect that this disgraceful rant was pul- 
licly approved and recommended for circulation by sixty-eight 
members of the House of Representatives, with Mr Seward and 
Mr Sherman at their head. 

The ‘Tariff’ question, again, enters largely—more largely 
than is commonly supposed—into the irritated and aggrieved 
feelings of the Southerners. And it cannot be denied that in 
this matter they have both a serious injury and an unconstitu- 
tional injustice to resent. It is expressly laid down by the 9th 
section of the 5th article of the Constitution, that ‘no preference 
shall be given to one State over another by any regulation of 


1 The following are samples. He addresses the Southerners thus :— 

‘Frown, sirs! fret, foam, prepare your weapons, threat, strike, shoot, stab, 
bring on civil war, dissolve the Union! dissolve the Union! nay, annihilate 
the solar system, if you will! Do all this—more, less, worse, better, anything— 
do what you will, sirs, you can neither foil nor intimidate us: our purpose is 
as fixed as the eternal pillars of heaven; we have determined to abolish 
slavery, and, so help us God! abolish it we will!’ 
The slaves are valued at 500,000,000/. sterling, and the whole fabric of 
society in the South rests upon them. Let us see how Helper proposes to deal 
with them :—‘ Compensation to slaveowners for their negroes! Preposterous 
idea! The suggestion is criminal—the demand wicked, unjust, monstrous, 
damnable! Shall we pat the bloodhounds for the sake of doing them a favour? 
Shall we fee the curs of slavery, to make them rich at our expense? Pay these 
whelps for the privilege of converting them into decent, honest, upright men?’ 

This is the wretched ribaldry which the present Foreign Secretary of the 
United States appears to have endorsed, 
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commerce or revenue.’ And, in conformity with this rule, the 
same section distinctly forbids the levying of any export duty on 
any article whatever; because such duty would be an obvious 
disadvantage to the State producing the taxed commodity. It 
would seem clear enough, one would imagine, that an import 
duty imposed for the sake of ‘ protecting’—z.c., raising the price 
of—any article produced in one State and not in another, was 
equally a ‘preference’ to that State and an injury to every other. 
Yet this is precisely what has been done—done habitually, done 
increasingly, done in spite of earnest and vehement remonstrance, 
and done always to the injury of the South—by every tariff that 
has been passed since 1816. As early as 1828, in a debate 
in the House of Representatives, one of the members from 
South Carolina warned his hearers that, ‘if ever a dissolution of 
the Union took place, it would be ascribable to measures of this 
description. In 1816, 1823, 1828, 1832, in 1842, and in 1860, 
fresh tariffs were enacted, each one more protectionist than its pre- 
decessors. All Northern products are now protected; and the 
Morill Tariff of last year is a very masterpiece of folly and in- 
justice. The calico of Massachusetts and the iron of Pennsyl- 
vania are fenced round with prohibitive duties of more than 30 
per cent. in the one case, and more than 50 per cent. in the 
other; and the South, which is a vast consumer of both articles, 
is obliged to purchase inferior clothing and inferior cutlery at an 
artificial and exorbitant price. But this is by no means all, nor 
the worst. The chief exports of the United States go from the 
South, are purchased by England, and must be paid for mainly 
by English commodities. Now, it is precisely these English 
commodities which the Morill and other tariffs have been con- 
structed to exclude; and every economist is aware that, by put- 
ting difficulties in the way of payment, you at the same time put 
equal difficulties in the way of purchase, and lessen the price of 
the article bought. The direct operation, therefore, of the fiscal 
legislation forced upon the Union by the manufacturing interests 
of the North, has been both to lower the price which the South 
obtained for its cotton, and to raise the price which it had to pay 
for its clothing, its hatchets, its knives, and its iron rails. No 
wonder, then, that the citizens of the seceding States should feel 
that for half a century they have been sacrificed to enhance the 
powers and profits of the North; and should have concluded, 
after much futile remonstrance, that only in secession could they 
hope to find redress. 

With sentiments such as we have described fermenting and 
festering in the bosom of the Southerners, and superadded to 
original divergencies of temper and of character, we need have 
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no difficulty in understanding that bitter animosity, amounting 
almost to detestation, which has broken ‘out in so many indica- 
tions since the beginning of the conflict, and which among a 
people so resolute and tenacious as the Americans must render 
reconciliation or submission alike impossible. Nothing short of 
absolute conquest and subjugation could re-annex States and 
populations that have seceded under the influence of such feel- 
ings; and what chance is there of such conquest being either 
effected or maintained? It appears to us, none whatever,—as 
a glance at a very few undisputed facts will show. In the first 
place, the composition of the Confederate army is much superior 
to that of the Northern States. It is at once better disciplined, 
better constituted, and better led. It consists, in a very great 
proportion, of gentlemen and men of substance, who either receive 
no pay or do not care about it, who provide and equip them- 
selves and their dependents, who are accustomed from their 
childhood to the use of arms, and to the active life of sportsmen 
and adventurers. Numbers who serve as privates have engaged 
to keep six armed men, entirely fitted out, constantly in the field 
at their own expense for two years. Artillery corps could be 
pointed out, entirely composed of associates and friends in the 
upper ranks of life. Single companies marched out to the war, 
worth in the aggregate three or four million of dollars. These 
men are not hirelings: they have their heart in the cause ; they 


may be mistaken, but they are enthusiastically in earnest; and 
they are all, or nearly all, Americans. Then, again, not only is 
the constitution of the force homogeneous, but it is comparatively 
well commanded. The chief — of the educated officers 


of the United States—those who received a professional training 
at West Point—belonged to or have joined the South. The 
advantage arising from this source has been manifest from the 
very outset of the strife ; and it is one which only years of war- 
fare can deprive them of. The army of the Federal States is far 
more numerous, but incomparably worse in every element of its 
composition. It has no homogeneity. It has little real nation- 
ality. It is made up to a considerable extent of Irish and Ger- 
mans. A great proportion of the native volunteers consists of 
clerks, tradesmen, professional men, men drawn from sedentary 
occupations, little trained to act in concert, little accustomed to 
obey. Its very magnitude is against it, in two ways. How is 
so vast a force to find competent officers? How can the finances 
of any country sustain such a burden? Out of the 20,000 
officers needed to command an improvised force of 500,000 men, 
there are probably not 1000 who enjoy the confidence of their 
troops, and not 500 who deserve it. How should they? They 
are nearly all elected; most of them are electioneering jobbers ; 
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nine-tenths are inexperienced civilians, who have actually no 
knowledge of their new profession. There is bravery enough 
among them, no doubt; there is no lack of the materiel of war 
(in this respect, indeed, and in this only, they have an enormous 
and unquestionable superiority over their antagonists) ; but how 
little mere courage can effect in war, when unaided by skill, 
mutual confidence, and rigid discipline, the whole course of the 
war has shown. 

Then, again, the bombastic and unreasoning ambition which 
induced the Federalists to decree and levy such an enormous 
force, bids fair to defeat its own object. Already it appears to 
have landed the finances of the Government in an absolute 
Slough of Despair. From the recent statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, we learn that the first year of the war will cost 
the residual States, with their reduced population of 20,000,000, 
not less than 122,000,000/. sterling. Of this he hopes to obtain 
12,000,000/., or one-tenth, by indirect taxation; but when we 
remember that the entire customs’ duties levied over the whole 
of the unbroken Union never exceeded 13,000,000/.; that the 
Secession has taken away nearly one-third of the contributors ; 
that the Morill Tariff, while raising the rates of duty, has discou- 
raged importations ; that the war has reduced the trade to less 
than one-half,—we doubt Mr Chase’s securing even his own 
moderate estimate. Of the 110,000,000/. he requires in addi- 
tion to be procured by loan, only 44,000,000/. has been yet 
obtained ; and whence the rest is to be drawn does not appear, 
for no foreign capitalists will lend a farthing on such questionable 
security as the Federal Government has to offer. Our own con- 
viction is, that financial difficulties will of themselves suffice to 
break down the Northern enterprise, and that at no distant date. 
Confiscation and repudiation may do something; an inconverti- 
ble paper currency may for a time do much ; but an aggressive 
contest cannot long be carried on by any country, however fer- 
tile, energetic, and extensive it may be, which is impoverished 
and confused by war, which keeps up an army of half a million, 
which spends 120 millions a year, and has a revenue of only 
twelve. 

There are two or three other considerations which all point in 
the same direction. The North is divided: the South is not. 
There is a large party in the North, consisting partly of leading 
—- and partly of the moneyed interest, conscious in their 
1earts that success is hopeless. There is no party in the South 


which does not believe subjugation to be impossible. Many on 
the one side know that they cannot conquer; every one on the 
other knows that they cannot yield. The slave question, too, 
divides the North, and unites the South. The rich whites who 
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are slave-owners, and the poor whites who hope to become so, 
will fight to the death in support of their unhappy institution. 
In the North, the abolitionist party—which is small, and the 
democratic party—which is large, are at daggers drawn on the 
question of slavery. The former rejoice in the war, as in their 
belief leading to emancipation. The latter dread the continu- 
ance of the war for the same reason. The one would sacrifice 
the Union even to the freedom of the negro race. The other 
would sacrifice the negro race to the preservation of the Union. 
The one, even now, in order to succeed in the war, is anxious to 
liberate and arm the slaves. The other is more than half in- 
clined to abandon the war, lest it should ultimately force upon 
them so grave and unwelcome an expedient. We scarcely be- 
lieve that the Northerners will ever determine to hoist the stand- 
ard of emancipation, or to excite a servile war of black against 
white; nor, if they did, do we apprehend it would greatly serve 
their purpose. It is anything but certain that, as a rule, the 
slaves would fight against their masters. It is certain that the 
masters do not think so; for, in many instances, they have 
already armed and organized them in their own behalf; and 
there are many—Mr Wendell Phillips among the number—who 
believe that, rather than submit to the Federalists, the Seceders 
would take the initiative and manumit the slaves themselves. 
Actual conquest by invasion of a country so extensive, so wild, 
and so thinly peopled as the Southern Confederacy, is simply 
and obviously impossible. The only practical question is, whe- 
ther, by naval expeditions sent to various portions of the coast to 
seize, harass, and destroy, and by a strict blockade of Southern 
ports, so much privation and suffering can be inflicted on the 
citizens as to induce them to submit, or such an effective exclu- 
sion and exhaustion of the munitions of war be secured as to 
incapacitate them from carrying on the war. As to the first 
question, it is of course merely a question of the amount of reso- 
lution possessed by the sufferers, and the nature and degree of 
the privation that can be inflicted. Few who have conversed 
with Southerners, and are cognizant of their feelings, entertain 
much doubt that they will endure anything rather than submit. 
They have all the necessaries of life secure within their own ter- 
ritory. The luxuries, such as coffee and wine, they can dispense 
with; but they will also be able to obtain them, by successful runs 
and indirect routes, to an extent which will guard them against 
absolute privation. Frederick of Prussia said—and proved by 
his own practice—that the only things absolutely indispensable 
for maintaining a defensive war were cloth, rye-bread, and gun- 
powder. The real difficulty of the South will lie in the last 
article. Food they grow in abundance. Such clothing as they 
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need, they can and do manufacture in a fashion. The Federal 
navy, however, may—if the blockade continue to be respected by 
foreign powers, and no European war be provoked—put the 
Confederate army to the greatest straits for the munitions of war. 
The amount of military stores now in possession of the South, we 
believe, is not large, and saltpetre can only be obtained from 
foreign parts. It is in this quarter that the pressure will be felt 
first and most severely; but we apprehend that means will be 
found, and that, to a considerable extent, measures have already 
been taken, for meeting this difficn!ty. 

Finally, what makes the subjugation of the South by the 
North a simple and absolute impossibility is, that the victors 
could do nothing with the vanquished when they had subdued 
them. The Seceders fight to be allowed to go. The Unionists 
fight to compel them to remain. Suppose them conquered: how 
could they be retained? How could they be governed as depen- 
dencies? What army could permanently keep them down as 
subjects? They are republican; they are accustomed to self- 
government; their institutions are all democratic. The North- 
erners want to bring them back as fellow-citizens, to re-annex 
them FORCIBLY as democratic freemen. Herein consists the 
manifest absurdity of their enterprise—the ex vi termini imprac- 
ticability. How, when the beaten South consents to forego its 
independence, and return into the bosom of the old Republic, is 
the patched-up Union to exist? How can a Congress, com- 
posed of three-fifths conquerors and two-fifths conquered—the 
hatred of the one envenomed by defeat, the hatred of the other 
exasperated by the superciliousness of victory, and both smart- 
ing under the recent recollections of terrible inflictions and savage 
wrongs—how can such a Congress act harmoniously, or act at 
all, for the government of a common country ? 


II. That the independence of the South, and the dissolution 
of the Great Republic, are accomplished and irreversible facts, 
seems to us undeniable. The nation founded by Washington 
is severed—the Union contrived by his wisdom and consecrated 
by his name is at an end. We have now to ask what beauty 
there was in it, that we should have longed for its continuance ? 
What sacred purpose did it subserve, that we should deplore its 
end? The Americans, with a sincerity and a filial piety which 
are almost pathetic, mourn over the disruption as the most 
grievous and disheartening blow which humanity has sustained 
for many centuries, as the extinction of the brightest prospect 
that ever dawned upon the race, as the grave of a freedom, pro- 
gress, and well-being, more than merely national; and they are 
amazed and outraged because we do not ‘ weep with them tear 
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for tear. We cannot; and we will tell them why, as briefly as 
we can, and with that frankness which implies, if not the deepest 
tenderness, at least the most unfeigned respect. The truth is, 
that, from their youth up, the Americans have been living in the 
shadow and the mist of an unparalleled delusion ;—they have con- 
founded prosperity with diliviien ; they have registered multi- 
plication and extension, and have called it progress; they have 
fancied themselves a great, when in truth they were only a 
gigantic, nation. Under cover of the Union, they have been 
degenerating at a rate almost unmatched in history ; while the 
sentiment which filled their hearts, as they looked forth over 
their wide area, their spreading conquests, their swarming mul- 
titudes, their bursting affluence, their boundless resources, and 
their gorgeous land, was that of the Eastern despot whom 
God saw fit to humble: ‘Is not this the great Babylon that I 
have built by the might of my power, and for the honour of 
my majesty ?’ Success, flattery, and power had almost obscured 
to them the moral proportions and the true realities of national 
life; and Providence, in His mercy, has sent them a rude 
awakening. 

There are three great purposes of a nation’s existence—three 
grounds on which we should desire its perpetuity and lament its 
fall :—the material well-being of its people ; the social and mental 
freedom of the individual ; and progress in the political and 
moral elements of a high civilisation. 

1. The first of these ends has been attained in the United 
States to a degree unequalled, we believe, in any country of equal 
extent,—unequalled, perhaps, in any country except Switzer- 
land and Norway. An unlimited amount of fertile soil, very 
moderate taxation, and an absence of all fetters but self-im- 
posed ones, combined to banish poverty, except as the result of 
vice or idleness, from every hearth. Any man who was willing 
to work was secure of a sufficient livelihood. Any man who 
could work with intelligence, might command comfort, and even 
affluence. America was called the paradise of the working man. 
Labour there was honoured and rewarded. Among white men 
at least, there was no class-oppression or class-disqualification ; 
or, if there was any, it was the higher classes that were oppressed 
and disfranchised. Plenty was the rule, privation the exception, 
and a rare one. The poor whites of the slave States—profligate, 
lazy, ignorant, and squalid—were the only people who were 
strangers to comfort, and even they had a sort of rude abun- 
dance within their reach ;—if they were wretched, it was 
because they were too drunken or spiritless to become otherwise. 
But it must be borne in mind, first, that all this material well- 
being, though found so generally throughout the country, was in 
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no degree traceable to the Union, and only in a faint degree to 
the political institutions of the Republic. It is to be met with in 
nearly all our new colonies, where a virgin soil richly rewards 
honest industry. The first settlers in America suffered dread- 
fully ; and as soon as the first obstacles and errors were overcome, 
the Canadian, the Australian, and the New Zealand colonists be- 
came nearly as prosperous and comfortable as the Yankee or the 
backwoodsman of the States. And, in the second place, this 
universality of physical well-being will be in no degree impaired 
by the dissolution of the Union. The soil will be as abundant 
and as fertile as ever, and will yield as rich a return to industry 
and skill; commerce will flourish as before; and, unless as a 
result of extraordinary and gratuitous folly (like the civil war), 
the increased taxation which is inevitable need never reach 
a point at which it will practically affect the earnings of the 
labourer. 

2. The claim, now quite a stereotyped one, set up by the 
Americans for their country as par excellence the te of free- 
dom, has always appeared to us a signal instance of presumption 
and delusion. It has usually been made, and admitted, as a 
matter of course. America ought to have been, might have 
been, and once was, a land of liberty; but it has long ceased to 
be so. Probably in no country with nominally legal institutions 
—perhaps not even in Austria and Prussia, certainly not in 
France—was there less of real individual liberty of thought or 
speech. The citizen was not in danger of the dungeon from an 
arbitrary monarch ; but he was in great danger of comfort, limb, 
life, and property, from a tyrannic populace. His steps were not 
dogged, nor his every action dictated, by an armed policeman or a 
gendarme in uniform ; but he was overawed and silently menaced 
every hour by the intolerant and despotic majority—a crowd of 
ever-present officials—policemen in plain clothes. Except on 
matters of religion, woe to him if he thought differently from the 
mass. He might neither speak, nor write, nor act, except as the 
mob around him pleased : if he did, he might bid adieu to com- 
fort, to courtesy, sometimes even to safety. He was controlled, 
not by constituted and recognised, but by illegal and self- 
appointed authority. He was bullied and oppressed, not by his 
superiors, but by his inferiors. He had boundless political 
rights ; but he must only exercise them in the popular direction, 
or at the hazard of popular vengeance. His personal and civil 
rights were guaranteed to him by law; but they were liable at 
any moment to be trampled on by those who elected both the 
law-makers and the law-executors—the senators, the judges, the 
Jury, and the constables. Sometimes his house was broken into 
and burnt. Sometimes his types were broken, and his printing 
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press destroyed. Sometimes he was driven from the poll, if he 
wished to record an unpopular vote. Sometimes, if he embraced 
or advocated very unwelcome doctrines, such as Abolitionism or 
Mormonism, he‘was tarred and feathered, ridden on a rail, driven 
out of the district, and saw his family outraged and massacred. 
Few who have not watched closely the progress of society in 
America are aware how fearfully and to what an extent this 
social tyranny has demoralized all classes : how it has cowed, and 
silenced, and rendered abject the thinking and dissenting few— 
how it has made lawless and brutal the paramount many—how 
it has prevented the first from daring to speak the truth, and the 
second from being able to listen to it— and how, between the two, 
it has brought the great and intelligent people of the Union into 
that condition of mingled ignorance and insolence, which at the 
present moment so astounds the world. Wherein consists liberty 
unless in that 





‘girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will?” 


And what avails all the nominal freedom of Democracy—the 
power to choose your own rulers, and to make your own laws—if 
the mind be fettered and the tongue be gagged,—if, within the 
recognised limits of morality and law, every man may not do, 
say, and write whatever his conscience or his fancy prompt? 
So far from the freedom prevalent in the Great Republic being a 
motive why we should have desired its preservation, the fatal 
form of tyranny which it had admitted and fostered, till it had 
eaten into its very heart, is the precise reason for which we 
solemnly rejoice over its dismemberment. 

3. In nearly every element of political and moral, as distin- 
guished from material, civilisation, the deterioration of America 
since the days of Washington had been appallingly rapid and 
decisive. It had ceased to be the land of progress, and had be- 
come in a peculiar manner the land of retrogression and dege- 
neracy. Territory had been settled or annexed till it might 
be thought none had been left to be desired: the 820,000 
square miles with which the Republic began had swelled to nearly 
3,000,000. Population had multiplied in like proportion: the 
original four millions had become thirty-two. The commerce of 
the country was second only to that of England: in two genera- 
tions its aggregate annual value had increased from 72,000,000 
dols. to 700,000,000 dols. Wealth was augmented in an equal 
ratio ; steam-boats and railroads had done their work, and done 
it more promptly and more effectually than elsewhere ; in enter- 
prise, in science, in invention, the Americans had grown to be a 
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most distinguished people. Everything that energy, ingenuity, 
and skill could do to smoothe and utilize life was done in ample 
measure; there was luxury, there was magnificence, there was 
power—but there was not civilisation. The political institutions, 
the morals, and the manners of the nation were all corrupted 
and declining. 

To begin with the first. The great and wise men who founded 
the Republic had a clear prevision of the internal dangers to 
which it would be exposed ; but the elaborate and sagacious con- 
trivances by which they hoped to evade these dangers proved 
either inoperative or inadequate. They endeavoured to secure 
the strength of the Federal Executive by making the President 
master of all appointments, and his administration virtually inde- 
pendent of Congress. They attempted still further to establish 
his power by an ingenious scheme of election—nominating special 
electors, and requiring an absolute majority—the object of which 
was to secure that he should be really the deliberate choice of 
the chief portion of the nation. They did all they could to secure 
a pure administration of justice by enacting the irremovability 
of judges. They took precautions, as they fondly fancied, 
against the inroads of unchecked Democracy, by fixing pretty 
stringent electoral qualifications in every State. Of these tna- 
gined securities not one now remains: all have been either 
abolished, evaded, or neutralized. In only three States of the 
Union have the old and wise limitations on universal suffrage 
been retained. In twenty-one out of thirty-three, and these the 
most populous and important, every adult male who has resided 
there a short time has a vote, though he may pay no taxes and 
possess no property. In the remaining States, the restrictions 
on the franchise are merely nominal. The result is, as may be 
imagined, a degree of corruption and degradation, among both 
constituents and representatives, which we, in our worst days, 
hever approached, and can now scarcely realize; the elections 
have fallen entirely into the hands of professional agents, who 
are usually jobbers and rowdies of the lowest sort; bribery and 
intimidation assume gigantic dimensions and the most objection- 
able forms ; bad men vote many times over, and good men are 
deterred from voting at all. This is no exaggerated picture ; it 
is drawn in the main from the descriptions and lamentations of 
eminent and official Americans themselves; and, if our limits 
admitted it, or the notoriety of the facts needed it, we could fill 
pages with proofs and illustrations. Of course, when such are 
the electors and the elections, the elected can scarcely do discredit 
to their origin. Scrupulous and noble men will not enter the 
legislative chamber through such dirty ways; decent men are 
soiled and demoralized by the inevitable process; wise and in- 
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dependent men are scornfully rejected by the despotic mob, 
Accordingly, the character of the representatives and of the repre- 
sentative branch of the Legislature, has sunk to an unprecedent- 
edly low level. Of the tone that prevails there, of the scenes that 
are enacted there, of the language that is used there, but too many 
specimens have reached Europe ; but the flagrant corruption that 
has now become notorious is perhaps a worse feature still. Job- 
bing, ‘ Lobby-ing,’ ‘ Log-rolling, and other Transatlantic forms 
of public dishonesty, are carried on on a scale which distances all 
analogous European iniquity—in constitutional States at least. 
Here, as before, we speak from American authority. The late 
Congress, by its ‘ Covode’ committee, and the late President, 
in his Pittsburg letter, gave conclusive evidence as to these 
points. 

Next in importance to the constitution of the Legislature, if 
not before it, comes the constitution of the Bench. In all times 
it has been felt and acknowledged, that purity and impartiality 
in the administration of justice can only be maintained by the 
independence of the judges. To secure this independence, it is 
clear they must be honestly appointed, adequately paid, and irre- 
moveable except for proved misconduct. In Europe we have 
always insisted on their irremoveability, as a safeguard against 
the tyranny and injustice of the sovereign monarch. In 
America, the statesmen who framed the Constitution insisted on 
the same safeguard against the caprices and overbearing temper 
of the sovereign populace. But the populace felt the fetter, and 
did not choose to be so restrained. By slow degrees, it has been 
swept away in most parts of the Union. In twenty-two States 
the judges are elected by the constituencies, and only for short 
periods ; in three other States they are elected, but retain their 
posts guamdiu se bene gesserint ; in two more they are nominated 
only for a term, but are nominated by the Governor. In New 
York, their dependence on popular favour is still further secured 
by rendering their salaries subject to an annual vote of the 
Legislature. The deplorable consequences are as obvious as 
they are inevitable. Judges who have to canvass for their seats 
can scarcely be dignified or high-minded. Judges who may at 
any moment be relegated to comparative obscurity can scarcely 
be independent. Judges whose salary is scanty and precarious 
will seldom be the élite of their profession. They are much 
worse paid than barristers, and, with the exception of those of 
the Supreme Court, little respected either by the Bar or by the 
public. Judge Story and Judge Kent were men whose repu- 
tation for purity and wisdom stood as high as any jurists in the 
world, but no such men are to be found in America now; and 
none so vividly deplored, or so boldly described the downward 
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progress of their countrymen, as the two eminent commentators 
we have named. The growing lawlessness of the American 
democracy—one of the most salient features in its recent history 
—is in part the cause, and in part the effect, of this lamentable 
and disgraceful change. 

It has often been noticed as remarkable and sad, that, for 
more than a generation—indeed, since the time of Jefferson— 
none of the most eminent and superior statesmen of America 
have been able to reach the Presidential chair. It is not so well 
known that this has happened notwithstanding a peculiar consti- 
tutional provision, contrived with the special aim of securing the 
election of such men. It is only now beginning to be understood 
that this deplorable result is the consequence of that very provision 
which was designed to preclude it. Yetsoitis. The President, 
as every one is aware, is chosen by a special body of electors, 
nominated ad hoc by the ordinary constituencies. ‘The successful 
candidate is required to obtain an absolute majority, i.e., the 
suffrages of more than half the entire number of the electors. 
Failing this, the choice devolves upon the House of Representa- 
tives. The operation of this provision is, practically, to secure, 
not that the President shall always, but that he shall never, be 
the man designated by the popular voice. For it is obvious 
that, if things were left to take their natural course, so many 
candidates would appear in the field, that no one could possibly 
obtain the necessary absolute majority. To avoid this, each 
great party (usually two, sometimes three) holds a caucus, as it 
is called, to decide by ballot who, of the several aspirants, shall 
be selected as its candidate. The aspirants are, of course, the 
most eminent politicians of the respective parties, and equally, of 
course, the two most eminent have, at the first ballots, the greatest 
number of votes. Equally, of course, as there are several, neither 
of these chiefs obtains an absolute majority of votes, and other 
and repeated ballots become necessary. As these proceed, it 
becomes evident that one or both must retire from the contest ; 
but as it is not in human nature for the baffled man to aid in the 
election of his antagonist, he always—equally, of course, we 
grieve to say—hands over his votes and influence, not to his 
rival, but to the most insignificant man among the aspirants, 
who, though possessing few bond fide supporters of his own, finds 
himself by this manceuvre unexpectedly master of the absolute 
majority required. Thus it was that Polk, Pierce, and Lincoln 
—whom at first no one ever dreamed of as presidential candidates 
—beat Clay, Cass, Douglas, and Seward respectively. The 
Persians, when they chose their king by precedence in the neigh- 
ing of the horses of the candidates—the savage tribe who hunt 
theirs down, and crown him when they catch him—the polished 
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nations who accept the accidental nomination of primogeniture— 
can scarcely be more unfortunate in their contrivances. 

We have now to notice a practice, introduced by General 
Jackson in 1830, and scrupulously imitated by all his successors, 
which has degraded the administrative service of the State, just 
as universal suffrage has degraded the legislative department. 
Jackson’s narrow mind, violent temper, and iron will, did more 
to ruin and demoralize his country than has been effected by any 
single man before or since. Till his time, the civil and military 
servants of the Government held office, as they do in England, 
during life and good behaviour, whatever were originally their 
party connections or political opinions. Hence it was worth 
while to serve the State—was held an honour to do so—was 
held a duty to do so with integrity and zeal. Jackson’s prede- 
cessors seldom removed any man, and never on account of his 
opinions. Washington dismissed nine ; Adams, nine; Jefferson 
(during his two terms of office), thirty-nine ; Madison, five ; Mon- 
roe, nine ; Adams the younger, only two ;—General Jackson, as 
soon as he was inaugurated, dismissed nearly every man who, 
either himself or by his friends, had supported his opponent, —six 
hundred and ninety, said his friends—two thousand, said his 
enemies. The number is of no consequence; the precedent was 
established, and has been followed ever since most religiously 
and, indeed, as a matter of self-defence. The consequences are 
apparent at a glance. Few men have more than four years’, or 
at most eight years’ tenure of office. Few men will neglect to 
make the most of this term, for their own purposes. Few honour- 
able or capable men will seek office, and no one can attain much 
experience when in office, or expect to be retained even if he 
does. Finally, and worst of all, every employé becomes of 
necessity a violent partisan and a zealous electioneerer, and pub- 
lic‘appointments are avowedly held up and used as engines of 
political corruption. 

So much for the political degeneracy of America. Of the 
change for the worse in morals and in manners we are unwilling 
to say much, lest our analysis and illustrations should sound like 
abuse ; and we would fain, if we could, discriminate between the 
good that lies below, and silently permeates many sections of so- 
ciety, and the evil that comes to the surface, and flaunts itself in 
the face of the world. It is one of the disadvantages incident to 
such a survey as we are now taking, that we are compelled to 
direct our view to that section of the nation by whom its public 
policy is guided, and its character determined, and to leave in 
the background the better portion, who are fain to quit the 
troubled region of politics, to prosecute in peace the quiet labours 
of benevolence. We shall, therefore, only briefly signalize the 
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failing sense of honesty, and the increasing brutality of demeanour 
which are observable among the governing classes—i.e., the 
multitude. The merchants of America are honourable men— 
as merchants are in nearly all parts of the world; but the mer- 
chants are few, and neither rule the country nor influence the 
mass. We cannot forget that, in a time of pressure, ten States 
‘repudiated’ their obligations, and invented the very phrase by 
which they endeavoured to euphemize the discreditable act: of 
these ten, four were among the free States of the North. We 
saw, a month ago, that, on the mere prospect of a war with . 
England, a portion of the public press began to revel in the 
prospect of ‘ confiscating’ British property—that is, seizing what 
had been lent to them, stealing what had been confided to their 
keeping. We know, too, that conduct which is termed ‘dishonest’ 
in Europe, is only ‘smart’ in America; that frauds which are 
fatal here, are rapidly got over there ; that characters which have 
to fly or to lie hidden here, are whitewashed and accepted there. 
The prevalence, of late years, of a brutality of manners formerly 
unknown, of lawless violence by mobs, of ferocious outrages by 
individuals, is unhappily too notorious ;—with this marked and 
significant peculiarity, that the riotous proceedings by numbers, 
which in Europe are suppressed by the police and the authorities, 
are in America connived at, and sometimes perpetrated, by them ; 
and that the assaults and assassinations in open day, in public 
halls, in recognised sanctuaries, which elsewhere are confined to 
avowed and punished ruffians, are in America too often committed 
with impunity, and sometimes with applause, by men and on men 
holding the position and claiming the respect of gentlemen. 
What would Washington think of the bowie-knives and revolvers 
so habitually carried and used by his countrymen—of men shot 
in the back, or stabbed on the ground, in the presence of un- 
concerned spectators,—of tragedies and barbarisms like those 
which the names of Houston, Sumner, and Sickles recal to 
mind? Probably in no country claiming to be civilised, does 
ruffianism reach so high, or penetrate so widely, as in the model 
Republic of the West. 

Now, the point to which we desire to direct the especial at- 
tention of our readers (and which has hitherto been scarcely 
~— at, except by Mr Spence), is, that most of the vices and the 

eterioration we have so cursorily described,—-the inflated fancy, 


the lawless temper, the overbearing arrogance, the low and un- 
scrupulous morality, the vaulting and unprincipled ambition, 
characteristic both of the people and the politicians of America,— 
may be traced, directly or indirectly, to that Union which is now 
dissolved, and which blind and desperate men are vehemently 
striving to restore. Much, no doubt—very much—is to be at- 
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tributed to the inevitable tendency of democratic institutions to 
exaggerate themselves, and to sweep away all impediments to 
their own despotism. Much, too, lies at the door of that colluvies 
gentium which Europe, for half a century, has been pouring on 
their shores. But the mere illimitableness of the great Republic 
must bear the chief responsibility. Everything about it was 
gigantic—its boundless wilds, its untrodden primeval forests, its 
prairies with no horizon, its rivers rising in the arctic circle and 
flowing far down into the tropics. Its territory was larger than 
all the greatest monarchies of the Old World put together. Its 
population niga, with a rapidity unexampled in all pre 
ceding history. Province after province was reclaimed from the 
wilderness. State after State was added to the Federation. Men 
who were born when they only numbered fifteen millions, could 
look forward to the not very distant period when they would 
count a hundred millions,—or two hundred and fifty, as Mr 
Lincoln said, in his late Presidential message. All these things 
fostered into something at once ludicrous and shocking that 
grandiosity of speech and imagination which has so long been 
the predominant characteristic of the average American. He 
felt morally, as well as materially, that he had no boundary, no 
horizon. He could expand in all directions, and yet meet no 
barrier. He had no rival in his own hemisphere : it was difficult 
for him to realize the existence of effective ones elsewhere. He 
was monarch of all he surveyed over a vast continent, or felt 
certain that he soon would be. No one there could, or dared, 
oppose him : how should he be credulous or patient of opposition 
from any other quarter? The fatal and depraving sense of omni- 
potence crept over him ;—with the consciousness of power that 
could not be withstood, came the half-unconscious inference of 
Might making Right. The will of the people was law in America: 
why should it not be law elsewhere? Public opinion decided 
morality there: what foreign and outside morality was to dictate 
or control their course ? They laughed to scorn the rights of their 
citizens when the national convenience commanded their oblitera- 
tion : how should the rights of other countries be suffered to stand 
in their way? America was the greatest nation in the world: 
what was best for America, was best for the world: that an- 
swered all remonstrances. 

That this is the inward key-note of the American mind, no one 
will deny ; and few will fail to perceive how it has been confirmed 
and heightened by those democratic institutions, which enabled, 
and apparently authorized, mere numbers to vote whatever they 
pleased, and to make most things which they voted actually be. 
They made, altered, and abrogated, by their supreme will, the code 
of law: it would have been but a step further to make, alter, or 
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abrogate the Ten Commandments. They voted what should be 
legal: why could they not vote what should be right? This 
spirit of lawlessness—that is, of permitting no law, traditional, 
national, or divine, to stand in the way of their interest or their 
will—naturally grew with its indulgence, and was fostered into 
the brutality of manners we have spoken of before, by two other 
influences, both originating in the Sele and its wide dimensions. 
Those who in the South lived among a population of slaves—who 
could dispute no command, who dared resent no insult, who 
might take vengeance for no outrage—inevitably acquired habits 
of insolence and despotic treatment. The practice of dealing 
with those who had no rights, naturally inclined them'to disregard 
or ignore the rights of all with whom they dealt. Trained from 
childhood to exercise an arbitrary will upon their inferiors and 
dependents, they grew accustomed to be arbitrary everywhere, 
to regard all men as inferiors, and to treat all who opposed them 
as if they were dependents. As was too often seen, they imported 
the temper and demeanour of the plantation and the slave-mart 
into the Senate and the street at Washington,—and without 
seeming aware of the incongruity. This was the effect of the 
incorporation of the South into the Union. The inclusion of 
the Far West had an analogous, though perhaps a less decided 
operation. ‘The backwoodsman led a rough life, and naturally 
contracted rough manners ; and when he became a member of 
Congress, or otherwise a visitor of cities, introduced something 
of these manners with him. Struggling with wild nature, living 
among wild scenes, fighting with wild beasts and wild men, 
obliged the settler to stand on his own defence, to do his own 
will, to right his own wrongs. His revolver and his bowie-knife 
were so often needed, that he learned to wear them and appeal 
to them when they were neither congruous nor necessary. Living 
alone, or living among squatters, was only one degree less brutal- 
izing than living among slaves. If the Republic had been less 
extended, if it had included only those whose social conditions 
Were in some measure the same, the habitual intercourse with 
civilised fellow-citizens would have maintained civilisation at 
something like its ordinary level. 

Of the demoralization introduced among public men—perhaps, 
we ought rather to say, forced upon them, and fostered in them 
—by the connection of the free North with the slave South, there 
is no need that we should speak at length. It is written in 
every page of their history. It has induced or compelled the 
Northerners to wink at, and often to aid, the violent and lawless 
acts by which slaveholders have in every part of the Union 
striven to gag the Abolitionists. It has led the most eminent 
politicians to do all that could be done to suppress freedom of 
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speech in the Senate, whenever it threatened to touch on the 
forbidden topic. It has led Northern juries and Northern magi- 
strates to condone outrages which in any other land would have 
met with universal reprobation and the heaviest punishment. It 
has led ministers of the Gospel to pervert the Christianity they 
profess to teach ; sometimes to acquiesce in a disgraceful silence ; 
sometimes to proclaim still more disgraceful doctrines from their 
desecrated pulpits. It has led statesmen to purchase Southern 
support by villanous compliances and dishonouring complicity 
in crime. It was this which made them accomplices in the 
annexation of Texas, in the spoliations of Mexico, in the menaced 
and attempted seizure of Nicaragua and Cuba. It has dragged 
them through more moral mire than most public men of the 
nineteenth century could bear ;—yet they cling to it, and are now 
fighting for it as if it were a blessing and a glory. 

One word in conclusion. All our representations have been 
drawn from, or are indorsed by, American authorities—J efferson, 
Clay, Buchanan, Sumner, Channing, Kent, and Story. We 
will add only one illustrative sentence. A very short time ago, 
Mr Cassius Clay, in an address to the people of Kentucky, 
described the moral condition of the United States thus :—‘A 
general demoralization has corrupted the first minds of the 
nation ; its hot contagion has spread among the whole people. 
Licentiousness, crime, and bitter hate infest us at home; re- 
pudiation, and the forcible propagandism of slavery, are arraying 
against us a world in arms. I appeal to reason, to history, to 
nature, and to conscience, which neither time, nor space, nor 
fear, nor hate, nor hope of reward, nor crime, nor pride, nor 
selfishness, can utterly silence—are not these things true?’ A 
still shorter time ago, the same Cassius Clay addressed a vehe- 
ment and intemperate letter to the Times, swearing to maintain, 
and calling upon England to support, this Union which has bred, 
nourished, and sheltered all these denounced and deplorable 


results ! 


III. The Northern Americans, by common consent, seem re- 
solved to regard the disruption of the Republic as the extinction 
of the glory of their country: we, on the contrary, look upon 
that event as the probable commencement of its real greatness. 
They sigh over the rudely dissipated dream of something very 
like universal dominion: we rejoice over the creation of new 
States, in each of which may be realized, in a purer form, that 
perfected polity which the original Republic fancied it, and it 
alone, was destined to attain. They regret the loss of power : we 
welcome the advent of freedom. They dread lest this first 
severance should be only the symptom and forerunner of others, 
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till a great continent shall have been divided into many nations : 
we anticipate the same result, but we cannot look upon it as a 
consummation to be deprecated. They feel humiliated and 
aggrieved at an issue which, when put into plain and unexag- 
gerated English, is simply this ;—that henceforth they will cease 
to possess a purely exceptional and privileged existence, and will 
be reduced to the normal conditions of national life as it is seen in 
Europe: to us there appears nothing in all this that, looked at 
with a cosmopolite and philosophic eye, is not matter for con- 
gratulation and for hope. Of course our views must seem to 
them both unsympathetic and unkind. The millionaire who is 
suddenly reduced to a decent competence,—the despot who is 
forced to grant a constitution to his people,—the imperial con- 
queror who finds himself shorn of half his territory,—can never 
be persuaded that their privations are in reality ‘ blessings in dis- 
guise,’ or that those who represent them thus are not mocking 
and insulting them. Yet how often does it happen that the 
happiness of the first, the glory of the second, and the true might 
and vigour of the third, date from the hour of their respective 
spoliations ! 

It would seem to be a law of nature, that growth under com- 
pression, is the indispensable condition of real greatness or en- 
during strength. There is no density, so to speak, where there 
is no resistance. There is no toughness of muscle, there is no 
tenacity of substance, where there have been no obstacles to 
fight against. The hard and close-grained marble must have 
been formed under the superincumbent weight of mountains, and 
crystallized by fiercest fires. Now, the Americans have grown 
up, multiplied and spread, without any of this salutary pressure. 
They have expanded without difficulty in whatever direction 
they desired. From their birth as a nation, they have been 
virtually without limits. They sprung, as it were, full-grown 
into existence, with the rich inheritance of ages of science and 
discovery in their hands, and a boundless field of virgin nature 
all around. They united at once all the acquirements of age 
with all the endowments of youth—all the knowledge and civili- 
sation of the Old World, with all the untrodden gardens and un- 
developed resources of the New. They had no neighbours 
whom they were compelled to respect, no enemies whom they 
were forced to fear, no rivals whom it was necessary to compete 
with and surpass. They were in the position of a youth who, 
at an early age, with a good constitution, and « decent education, 
comes into possession of high rank and vast estates, with no law 
to control his vagaries, no parents to reprove his caprices, no 
equals to exact courtesy and decorum, with only himself to 
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please, and only flatterers and inferiors to live with. Hence, all 
that moral and intellectual deterioration which we have sketched. 
In future they will lie between the thriving dominions of the 
most civilized and powerful nation in Europe on the North, and 
a Republic as proud, as tenacious, nearly as energetic, and quite 
as warlike as themselves, on the South; and they will have to 
respect the rights and to consider the susceptibilities of both. 
Their diplomatists will have to study the courtesies of social life, 
and their representatives and rulers will have to learn the god-like 
virtue of self-control. Their people, too, will gradually be taught 
the truth, both about themselves and about other nations. Thiey 
will be instructed by other teachers, if not by their own. Much 
of the insufferable arrogance, and many of the strange proceed- 
ings of the Americans, are directly attributable to the marvellous 
ignorance in which they have been kept and encouraged, both 
by their schoolmasters, their orators, and their press. The delu- 
sions in which they have been brought up, the extraordinary 
things they believe, can scarcely be credited by any who have 
not ascertained, on the spot, how sedulously all wholesome and 
unpalatable truth is kept from them. It is usual to describe the 
Northern Americans as the most educated people in the world. 
If, by this is meant that the elements of primary instruction are 
more widely diffused in the free States than probably anywhere 
else except in Switzerland, the statement is perfectly true. The 
provision made for education in these States, and the large 
amount of public money devoted to this object, call for the 
highest praise. But the quality of the education given, as far as 
it bears upon the preparation of the minds of the people for the 
public functions, which all in some measure are called upon to 
exercise, is not fitting nor creditable. On the contrary, it is 
nearly as deluding as that which is furnished, in after life, to the 
adult citizen, by the cheap newspapers which so deluge the 
United States, blind the popular intelligence, and deprave the 
popular taste. As exemplifications of our meaning, we give two 
extracts, one from Mr Tremeenhere’s valuable book on the 
‘United States and Canada,’ and one from a ‘ Report on the 
Public Schools of Boston,’ by Official Inspectors. Mr Tremeen- 
here examined the text-books of history used in many provinces 
of the Union. He says— 

‘ The staple of these books is, as is very natural, American history 
from the landing of the Puritans to the termination of the last war. 
‘Lhe most prominent part is, as naturally, given to the history of the 
war of independence. Of the spirit of their forefathers in undertaking 
that war, and of their courage in carrying it to a successful issue, they 
have much reason to be proud. The exploits of that war, and the 
successful ones of the last, figure, of course, conspicuously in those 
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histories. The error of the British Government and people in pro- 
voking the struggle, is chastised with no sparing hand; while the 
power of the American people, as exhibited in beating the British 
Government, and the glory thence resulting, occupy a conspicuous 
place. As long as such histories are written in a fair and simply 
patriotic spirit, without seeking to perpetuate hostile feelings, and 
without either unjustifiable exaggeration or concealments (and I 
cannot say that some of the books I looked at were free from such 
defects), no one can complain that American children should read 
principally American history ; but a young person who has been in- 
structed in a course in which a few years and a few events are made 
to assume such prominence, while previous centuries and subsequent 
events are all but unknown, will be apt to have very exaggerated 
ideas of his own nation, and a very slender one of any other.’— 
Notes on Public Events, ete., p. 129. 


The other extract is as follows :— 

‘The text-book of history now in use in our schools is not a good 
one. We will give an illustration of its character. In the part 
devoted to Grecian history, the names of Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Aristides, and Leonidas, are not introduced in the narrative of the 
Persian invasion, and no inhabitant of Greece who lived between 
Solon and Epaminondas is mentioned in that part of the history. 
Yet this period of 200 years was the age of Pericles, of Alcibiades, 
of Plato, of Xenophon, of Herodotus, of the great dramatic poets— 
in short, of nearly all the most eminent intellects of Ancient Greece.’ 
—Report on Public Schools of Boston, 1849, p. 13. 

Some of the more moderate and thoughtful Americans, how- 
ever, admit—and more probably feel—that what they deprecate 
is not so much the secession of the South as the separation of 
their great Republic into an indefinite number of small States, 
which they look upon as an almost inevitable consequence of this 
first rebellion, if allowed to be successful. ‘The consequence we 
admit to be probable, but by no means certain,—unless the lessons 
to be learned from the present crisis should be most culpably 
disregarded. But, even if it should ensue, we scarcely see what 
there is in the prospect that should so shock any but ambitious 
and imperious dispositions. Such a result would be a loss of 
grandeur and prestige, and a mortification to the national pride 
of the Americans, no doubt; but we are by no means certain that 
it would inflict any real injury on their happiness or on their 
social, mental, and moral development. On the contrary, it 
might well prove serviceable to all these elements of true well- 
being. Let us fora moment suppose the worst, or rather the 
utmost, that can be anticipated; let us fancy the late United 
States ultimately severed into six different governments or 
nations ; still, we affirm, that even then there will be territory 
and power enough for each—as much as is good for themselves— 
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perhaps as much as is compatible with justice or tranquillity for 
others. If Pennsylvania and New York were to form one Re- 
public by a junction with the New England States, such North- 
Eastern Federation would have an area of 166,000 square miles, 
and would thus be half as large again as Great Britain, which 
has only 110,000 square miles. The six great States of the 
North-West—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Towa—have an aggregate extent of 289,000 square miles, or 
40,000 more than the empire of Austria. The seven Border 
States, from Kansas on the west to Delaware on the east, might 
form a republic of 340,000 square miles; France having only 
213,300. The three Pacific States, whose distance ensures their 
ultimate independence of a Government which has its seat either 
at Washington or Philadelphia, have a territory of 464,000 square 
miles; and might form a State nearly as large as Austria and 
France together, and four times the size of Prussia, which can 
only boast of 107,000 square miles. The Central, and as yet 
nearly unoccupied land lying between Missouri and California, 
may, at some unknown date, set up for itself; and, if it does so, 
it will constitute a State as large as four out of the five great 
monarchies of Europe together; for its extent will be 814,700 
square miles, or as much as the entire territory of the United 
States when they separated from Great Britain. Lastly, the 
eight Southern Slave States, from North Carolina to Texas, 
stretch over an area of 625,700 square miles, or as much as 
England, France, and Austria together. 

Surely, in each and all of these contingent States, there is size 
enough, at least, to satisfy any decorous and rational imagination, 
though not perhaps to reconcile men who had speculated on 
something very like universal empire, and had been fed on dreams 
of a whole continent for their country, and 250,000,000 of men 
as fellow-citizens. According to the scheme we have thus roughly 
sketched, the smallest of the fragments into which the Union is 
likely to be severed, will be larger than the mother country, and 
may soon become as populous; while the greatest will be scarcely 
inferior in extent to four or five of the most powerful and famous 
monarchies of the Old World combined. But why should the 
Americans anticipate such extensive dissolution? Why do they 
conceive that one secession will entail such interminable divisions? 
Why, above all, should they so confidently jump to the conclu- 
sion, that if they thus sever, they will fight, and that peace, pro- 
sperity, and freedom will necessarily die with the first disruption 
of the Union? We can scarcely do better than quote from a 
contemporary, in reference to these alarms, as expressed in a 
private letter from the North :— 

‘ The Northerners dread—or their advocates for them—that 
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the secession of the South, once consummated and recognised, 
would be followed by a general dissolution ; that the thirty: three 
States would split up into a number of small and feeble fragments, 
without cohesion, without sagacity, without strength, and mutu- 
ally hostile—presenting as deplor able and undignified a spectacle 

as the revolted colonies of Spain, and surpassing these only in 
the extent of their follies and the vigour of their hatreds. The 
fear is far from complimentary to the good sense and self-control 
of the Anglo-Saxons; and we do not share it. For what does 
it assume? That a people, long trained to self-government, and 
inheriting from their ancestors the most tried and successful 
plans and bulwarks of constitutional liberty—a people who have 
always held themselves up to mankind as a model of political 
sagacity, energy, and prudence—a people who are considered by 
many as having alone, or more successfully than all others, solved 
the difficult problems of political freedom,—are yet so deficient 
in those intellectual and moral qualifications which fit men to 
govern and to guide themselves, that they will fail as completely 
under the first grave difficulty they encounter as races who shook 
off the yoke of one of the most effete, bigoted, and paralysing 
despotisms of modern times !—that the country men of Washing- 
ton, the pupils of Franklin, the descendants of Englishmen, will 
manage no better than wretched Spaniards, effeminate Creoles, 
and Mexican half-breeds !—that, in fine, all the boasted supe- 
riority and capacity of the ‘free ‘and enlightened citizen’ of the 
New World, has been a sham, and that he owed his wonderful 
progress and his apparent success merely to the favouring cir- 
cumstances of his career! <A bitterer sarcasm, or, we believe, a 
harsher and unjuster libel, was never uttered. 

‘ Those who anticipate an indefinite split among the States as 
the natural issue of the split which has already t taken place, read 
that event, we take leave to say, in a very unanalytic spirit. 
The same reasons which led to the severance between North and 
South will logically lead to the union and mutual cohesion of the 
New England States, the North-Western States, and the Pacific 
States, respectively. The very arguments which are adduced 
why Massachusetts and South Carolina should be under different 
governments, and should be linked with different fellow-citizens, 
may be pleaded also to show why Michigan and Ohio should be 
content with one Congress, one Capitol, and one President. A 
few moments’ consideration will make this clear. When the 
political institutions of a country are essentially constitutional and 
free, whether monarchical like ours, or republican like the Ame- 
rican, they exist by the consent and as expressing the wishes of 
the people. The First Magistrate is such because he is the 
chosen or accepted chief of the whole nation. The Parliament 
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exists and is obeyed, because its members represent the citizens, 
embody their will, and look after their interests. The moment 
that the views or interests of a large, concentrated, and localized 
minority of the citizens become utterly at variance with those of 
the majority, the President or the Parliament ceases to represent 
and speak the will of the whole people, and represents and speaks 
the will of only the larger half. This is especially true when the 
discrepancy is geographical in position ae i permanent in cause. 
Take the case of the North and South in reference to the late 
election of Mr Lincoln. The whole South voted against him. 
How, then, could he be said, with any sense or truth, to have 
been chosen by them to represent their views, or to rule by their 
will? The completeness, the localization, and the extent of the 
divergent and antagonistic wills were such, that his election be- 
came a conquest of the majority over the minority, and imposed 
on that minority the rule of a virtually hostile chief—a chief, that 
is, against whom they had striven, and whom their opponents 
(constitutionally enough, no doubt) had thrust down their throats. 
That being so, they could no longer feel that they were governed 
by magistrates of their own choice, in which consists the very 
essence of political freedom. And, being six or eight millions of 
people, accustomed to think that they had a right to be governed 
by magistrates of their own choice, they did not choose to have 
a magistrate chosen for them and forced upon them. 

‘It is obvious that free and constitutional government—z. ¢., 
government by the will of the people, and embodying that will 
—can only exist in a nation which is, practically and in the 
main, homogeneous and consentaneous. Where a nation con- 
sists of several sections, essentially discrepant and antagonistic, 
those sections may coalesce under a despotism, but never under 
a republic, except where they are too insignificant to have a will 
of their own, or to make that will respected. The North and the 
South, therefore, could not permanently be combined, and can 
never be recombined, under one free government. But no such 
reasons exist why the New England States, with New York and 
Pennsylvania, should not remain united; nor why the Nortli- 
western States should not adhere together,—since, in all impor- 
tant matters, the same president and the same member of Con- 
gress who represent and satisfy the citizen of Ohio, will re- 
present and satisfy the citizen of Michigan and Wisconsin also; 
and the same man who is welcome to the democratic or to the 
conservative party in Massachusetts, will be welcome to the 
Democrats or the Conservatives in New Hampshire and Connec- 
ticut as well. Separation, therefore, which is commanded by the 
relations between North and South, is prohibited by the relations 
between the several New England and the several North-western 
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States. And to suppose that they will split, when no vital dis- 
crepancies exist to divide them, is to assume that they will prefer 
isolation to union, weakness to strength; and that they are 
disqualified by ignorance or passion for the simplest conclusions 
of political good sense. We do not do them this dishonour. 
We believe that they will divide just as far as grave divergencies 
of interest and feeling divide them, and no further; that those 
States which nature has linked together will remain linked, and 
will gradually grow to be respectable and powerful; and that 
those which nature makes mutually repellent will consult their 
own peace and prosperity by amicable separation. 

‘But we are told, “If they sever they will fight. Several 
independent republics cannot co-exist side by side on the same 
continent without incessant disputes arising between them, and 
without these disputes leading to incessant wars.”—If this be 
indeed so, then we can only conclude that the free and enlight- 
ened Republicans of the New World are much behind their 
benighted and enslaved European contemporaries in self-control, 
in sense of justice, and in political capacity. Perhaps they are. 
In the Old World, six or seven different nations, with contermi- 
nous boundaries, and varying in language, in race, in habits and 
in institutions, live side by side, and contrive to adjust the dis- 
putes and litigations which undoubtedly do and must spring up 
under the circumstances, by diplomacy and forbearance, and with 
only occasional breaches of either courtesy or peace. Probably 
the Americans have this lesson of mutual forbearance yet to 
learn, and may find it somewhat sad, difficult, and mortifying. 
But they will learn it in time. Hitherto, having had no neigh- 
bours, or only very weak and very patient ones, they have hec- 
tored and encroached at pleasure. But out of the necessities of 
enforced juxtaposition will arise the virtues and the wisdom which 
such juxtaposition teaches and compels; and from the new rela- 
tions thus engendered may spring a far higher civilisation than 
they have yet attained. ‘They will gain in political morality far 
more than they lose in political power. At first, as is usual with 
young blood, they will be quick to resent and eager to demand, 
and will be over ready with the sword and rifle, as they are in 
their private relations ; but, meeting with neighbours equally hot 
and equally ready to appeal to force, moderation and temper will 
be gradually taught them by experience of the cost and mischief 
of their opposites. If they cannot learn these lessons—and that 
speedily—then there is no alternative but to pronounce that 
unlimited prosperity has been bad for them, and that they are 
deficient in that political capacity which alone entitles men to, 
because it alone fits men for, liberty and self-rule. 

‘“ But,” they plead, “the circumstance of being surrounded 
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by independent and not always friendly neighbours will compel 
us to keep up considerable standing armies, and perhaps navies, 
to incur burdensome taxation, and, in a word, to provide all those 
costly and troublesome arrangements which are comprised under 
the Old World denomination of national defences.” —No doubt it 
will. But, when translated into English, what does the complaint 
ainount to? Simply to this, that henceforth the Americans will 
have to submit to the fate of Europe, and to acquiesce in those 
ordinary and all but universal conditions of national existence trom 
which they have hitherto enjoyed an exceptional exemption.’ 


The dissolution of the Great Republic, whether it proceeds to 
its ultimate limits or stops short at the first Secession, will 
therefore, it seems clear to us, force upon the Americans certain 
moral and social benefits which, little as they may be able to 
believe so now, are cheaply purchased even at so high a price. 
It will weight and steady them in the race of rivalry; it will 
teach them respect for the rights and courtesy towards the 
feclings of other nations; it will brace their energies by com- 
pression, and civilise their manners by restraint ; it will chasten 
their tumid taste, and sani/y their grandiose imagination ;—but, 
in addition to all this, it will, we apprehend, force upon them 
also one signal material advantage. It will necessitate free trade. 
Two tarifis can scarcely co-exist in two nations so extensively 
conterminous. A harshly protective policy can scarcely be 
maintained by a people whose frontier, for a thousand miles on 
the south and a thousand miles on the north, is bounded by 
nations that exclude no foreign commodity, and levy only mode- 
rate duties for revenue. Canada and the Confederate States 
will admit the hardware, the cotton, and the woollens of England, 
and the silks of France, as freely as they can; and it will be 
impossible for the United States, by any custom-house system 
that would not cost immeasurably more than it was worth, to 
prevent these from penetrating across the borders. In order to 
derive any revenue at all from import duties, those duties must 
be moderate. The spinners of Lowell and the ironmasters of 
Pennsylvania will be obliged either to admit the cutlery and the 
yarns and calicoes of England, or to exclude them by undersell- 
ing or surpassing them. When we look at their energy and 
their natural resources, we have little doubt which they will do. 
But, in any case, the country will be the gainer, because indus- 
try will be left free to pursue its most profitable because most 
natural channels. The farmers of the west will no longer find 
their trade in grain with England hampered and curtailed by the 
refusal of the eastern States to accept England’s ordinary mode 
of payment; and the bitterness and sense of injury which always 
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follows in the wake of protected interests and sectional privileges 
will be done away. 


Our readers will think it strange that, in a paper on the disso- 
lution of the Union, we should have scarcely yet touched upon 
the great, sad, salient subject of slavery. We have purposely 
kept what we have to say till now, when we can say it as a 
whole ; and we will now explain, as briefly as we can, why we are 
satisfied that in the independence of the South, and not in its 
re-annexation, is to be found the best prospect for the ameliora- 
tion first, and the emancipation ultimately, of the negro race. 
In the continuance of the Union, we feel sure there was no hope 
for the slave: in its disruption, we believe there is much. We 
may be too sanguine as to the last—we can have no doubt as to 
the former. The generous and traditional sympathies of Eng- 
lishmen made it difficult for them to wish that the slave-owners 
should triumph in a struggle in which the question of slavery 
seemed to be at issue; they shrank from even appearing to en- 
courage a cause which was tainted by so dark a stain, and were 
willing to submit to almost any inconvenience, and even to some 
afiront, rather than identify themselves with and indirectly aid a 
victory which might rivet elsewhere those chains which in their 
own case they had gladly paid twenty millions to unloose. But 
these sympathies have not a little obscured their comprehension 
of the case, and have blinded them to facts, which, however, lie 
upon the surface, and are wholly undeniable. Much dust has 
been thrown in the eyes of the British public both by Aboli- 
tionists in America and negro partisans at home, which we must, 
as a preliminary, clear away. We do not know which to be 
amazed at most—the audacity which on one side has claimed our 
anti-slavery sympathies on behalf of the Unionists, or the sim- 
plicity on the other, which, in the face of notorious history, has 
listened to the claim. 

For, in the first place, slavery has hitherto, for a generation 
and a half, and up to the outbreak of the civil war, been main- 
tained not only or specially by the South, but by the whole 
power of the Union. The party that has denounced it has 
always been small, and has always been unpopular. The 
Abolitionists met scarcely with more rough or lawless treatment 
in the slave States than in the free cities of the North and 
West. The slaveholders have always been backed, aided, and 
maintained in power by the Democrats of the free States. It was 
not merely the representatives and senators from the south of 
the Potomac and the Ohio who in Congress steadily resented al] 
attempts to make Columbia free, and burked all slavery discus- 
sions,—but the representatives and senators from the north of 
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that boundary as well. It is one of our chief indictments against 
the Union, that the love of it, its grandeur and its pride, has 
induced the free men of the North to support the demands, to 
indorse the principles, to extenuate the crimes, and to swear 
solemn allegiance to the institutions, of the South,—and, for the 
sake of a political idol, to silence their sentiments, to drug their 
consciences, to soil their souls. Itis one of the greatest blessings 
we apprehend from the disruption of the Union, that henceforth 
the institution of slavery will have to stand upon its own strength, 
and by the support of the South alone; and that the statesmen 
and citizens of the North will now be free to see their way, to 
choose their path, to speak their mind, to cast off the weight 
which has so bowed down their moral dignity, to sever the con- 
nection which has dragged them through so much mire. That 
dark cloud which has so long hung over their country’s destiny, 
that terrible burden which it was impossible that even so great 
a nation could permanently bear, that bitter reproach which lay 
upon them in the forum of the world, God in His mercy has 
litted away by a sudden convulsion ;—yet with blinded eyesight 
and fierce passion they are striving to enter again into the 
cloud, to bind the burden again upon their shoulders, to take the 
shame again to their bosoms! They demand our sympathy on 
the plea, that they, like us, abhor slavery ;—yet they have raised 
half a million of soldiers, and voted a hundred millions of gold, 
that they may again become a nation of slaveholders! They are 
literally fighting, in a sort of patriotic frenzy, again to undertake 
the responsibility of the most fearful evil, and the solution of 
the most tremendous problem that ever lay upon a people ;—and 
they ask us for our good-will, our admiration, and our prayers! 
In the second place, it is notorious that at the commencement 
of this quarrel, and when Secession was first seriously menaced 
by the one party and first realized as a possibility by the other, 
the North was prepared to preserve the Union, and pacify the 
Secessionists, by any compromise and almost any concession on 
the subject of slavery. They proffered any guarantee for the 
permanence and the sacred inviolability of slavery wherever it 
existed, and wherever, by the deliberate wish of constituted 
States, it should hereafter be determined to exist. It is equally 
notorious that even now, in the very crisis of the strife, and in 
spite of the most zealous efforts of the Abolitionists, the great 
majority of the Northerners are hostile to any interference with the 
institution of slavery; they dread the continuance of the contest 
lest it should lead to this; and even when driven to admit that 
it may be ultimately necessary to liberate, and even arm the 
slaves of the ‘ Rebels,’ they shrink back from the deed, and will 
do it, if it be done, not as an act of kindness to the negroes, but as 
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an act of vengeance on their masters. Even now, too, it is certain 
that if the seceding States would return to their allegiance, and 
renounce their design of independence, they might make, ‘ almost 
if not altogether,’ any terms in reference to slavery they pleased. 
In the third place, strange as the assertion may appear, the 
feelings with which the negro is regarded are decidedly more 
unfriendly at the North than in the South—among his fellow- 
citizens than among his masters. With a few exceptions, even 
those who think him entitled to his freedom, scarcely think 
him entitled to any political or social status. They stand up 
for his rights as against his owners, not as against or among 
themselves. The tolerably humane masters—who are the 
majority—in the South have no personal antipathy to the 
negroes: on the contrary, they are kind to them, as they are 
kind to animals and children; they are often forbearing and con- 
siderate as towards inferior creatures, from whom much is not to 
be expected; they live with them and among them, they entrust 
their infants to them ; too frequently, unhappily, they ‘amalga- 
mate’ with them. In the North, with the large majority again, 
the feelings are very different: there, the antagonism between 
the races assumes the most offensive form. The white man will 
not ride in the same car, will not sit at the same table, will not 
kneel at the same altar, will not vote at the same polling-booth, 
with the coloured man; he shuns him as a leper, he too often 
treats him like acur. It is very important we should remember 
and understand all this, in order that we may realize how 
different is the anti-slavery sentiment in America (even where it 
exists) from the same sentiment among ourselves. Where it is 
purest and highest, it is still rather the offspring of a principle 
of justice than a feeling of sympathy. They do not love the 
negro as a fellow-man: they pity him as a victim of wrong. 
They will plead his cause: they will not tolerate his company. 
It is obvious enough, then, that if the contest between the 
North and South were now to be settled by adjustment—i.e., if 
the South were to express its willingness to submit and to make 
terms—slavery would be perpetuated and re-consecrated, as 
nearly as possible, in its old conditions. It would again become 
the crime and the opprobrium of thirty-three States, instead of 
being that of ten. It would be established and consolidated by 
the power of the entire Union, as before. The wretched slave 
would be sat upon, so to speak, by the weight of a whole conti- 
nent, instead of, as now promised, by that only of one nation on 
that continent.—How would it be with ‘the Institution’ if that 
most improbable of all issues were to come up—the actual sub- 
jugation of the South? The result, we apprehend, would be 
virtually much the same. The Northerners are almost as much 
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interested as the Southerners in the cultivation of the slave 
States, or believe themselves to be so. The theory still is, and 
probably is to a great extent true, that much of the soil in those 
countries can only be cultivated by negro labour. Whether 
emancipated or not, the negroes will be still upon the land; and 
we may be pretty sure that the conquerors, any more than the 
conquered, will not allow them to remain there in idleness. If 
the subjugation has been effected without the actual liberation of 
the blacks, slavery will simply resume, or rather retain, its old 
position. If, however, manumission has been general, and en- 
forced servitude abolished by Act of Congress, compulsory labour 
is almost certain to be insisted on in some other form. The 
negroes will probably be obliged to work as now, without being 
cared for and maintained in sickness and old age as now. 
Whether they will be either morally or materially gainers by 
the change—whether, when the feelings with which the 400,000 
free negroes in the North are regarded shall be extended to the 
South, and applied to the 4,000,000 who reside there, their con- 
dition will be thereby ameliorated,—is, to say the least, very ques- 
tionable. Will the intolerant and disdainful Americans, such as 
we see and know them, endure the existence around them and 
among them of four millions of ‘loafers’ and squatters belonging 
to a race whom the Yankees loathe, and whom the denuded 
planters will hate as men hate property that has been wrested 
from them? Will they treat them with justice or with gentle- 
ness? Will they allow their freedom to be anything beyond a 
name? Is it not certain that the very kindest measure they can 
hope for will be that dealt out to the Mormons—to be driven from 
one desert to another : first, perhaps, into the swamps of Florida, 
to be an eyesore, an opprobrium, and a perplexity; and then— 
God knows where? Does any sane man—even the most sanguine 
Abolitionist—really believe that four millions of free blacks will 
be suffered to remain in the midst of an American Republic in 
comfort and in citizenship—as men whose rights are respected, 
whose feelings are considered, or whose interests are secured ? 
The future prospects both of slavery as an institution, and of 
the negroes as a race, in the event (which we consider certain) 
of the independence of the Southern Confederacy being estab- 
lished, are, we admit, doubtful in the extreme, but still far more 
hopeful under that contingency than under any other. The re- 
consolidation of the Union, we are satisfied, implies and involves 
the perpetuation of slavery: the severance of the Union involves 
certainly its limitation ; most likely its mitigation; possibly, nay 
probably, its ultimate extinction. A few considerations will make 
plain the grounds on which we justify our hopes. With the 
establishment of two distinct, and at first not over-friendly States, 
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drops at once the Fugitive Slave Law. No ‘extradition’ treaty 
can possibly, for very decency, be suffered to replace that wicked 
and obnoxious statute. The escape of all slaves whose desire for 
freedom is sufficiently powerful to inspire energy and encounter 
danger, will become easier than heretofore, and perfectly secure 
when once effected. We confess we do not estimate the number 
who will avail themselves of their new facilities as highly as many 
do. They escape now by hundreds; before they escape by thou- 
sands, more of them must be educated into a truer appreciation of 
those moral wants which only freedom can supply, and their con- 
dition in the States to which they fly for refuge must be more en- 
ticing than it is at present. Still it will be a great gain, that those 
who yearn for liberty should be able, though at great hazard, to 
obtain it. Now, this increased facility of escape and certainty of 
safety will operate in two ways: it will pro tanto diminish the 
value of slave labour, by rendering it more precarious ; and it 
will tend, however faintly, to increase the master’s motive to 
treat his slaves well, and so make them contented with their 
servitude. Again, it is now generally admitted that slavery in 
the Southern States of America, at least in its present form, is 
only rendered profitable, and therefore sustained, by the unlimited 
supply of fresh and rich soils, since negro labour is too wasteful 
and too unintelligent to be applied to lands where anything like 
high or even careful farming is required. Now, so long as the 
Union subsisted, the planter could look forward with confidence 
to a practically boundless supply of virgin land. He knew that, 
as soon as he desired any fresh slice of neighbour territory, his 
Northern brethren, by filibustering aid, if not by regular Govern- 
ment action, would be always ready to aid him in seizing it. 
Mexico was always there, to be fleeced and cut into at pleasure. 
Against such a power as the United States she had absolutely no 
capacity for resistance, and no ally. Now she will only have to 
contend with an enemy reduced to a third of its former strength, 
and the other two-thirds will become her virtual auxiliaries and 
protectors. In the vigilant and uncompromising hostility with 
which the Northern Republic will watch the growth in power 
and territory of its Southern rival, will lie the guarantee of 
Mexico against further spoliation. The free Federalists will for 
the first time be willing to coalesce with European Powers in 
order to prevent the spread and aggrandisement of a slave 
empire on the South; and for this end, instead of weakening 
Mexico, will be anxious to strengthen and protect it. The 
Southern Confederacy, hemmed in between two free and jealous 
neighbours, will thenceforth see its boundaries, and comprehend 
and accommodate itself to its future conditions of national exist- 
ence. The moment slavery is confined definitively within its 
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present limits, according to the best opinions, its character be- 
comes modified and its doom is sealed, though the execution of 
the sentence may seem to be relegated to a very distant day. 

But this is not all. In the dissolution of the Union lies the 
best hope, and almost a certain one, for the extinction of the 
African slave-trade. For nearly half a century the United 
States have been the chief and only really effectual obstacle to 
that desired end. It has been carried on mainly by their capi- 
tal, often by their sailors, usually under their flag. The slavers 
have been built in their harbours, and owned by their merchants, 
Their refusal to allow us to search vessels bearing their national 
banner has enabled thousands of slave-ships to escape our cruisers 
and set us at defiance. We may now hope for an entire change 
of policy in this respect. In her animosity against the South, 
some of whose citizens, we know, dream of a revival of the traffic, 
the Northern Republic will probably become as zealous as we 
are in the sacred cause, and ready to join us heart and hand in 
its suppression. Already there has been a significant indication 
of probabilities in this direction. or half a century slave-trad- 
ing has been piracy by the American law. Atthis moment, for 
the jirst time, the captain of a slaver lies under sentence of death 
for this offence ; and will, it is said, be actually executed. With 
the complete suppression of the slave-trade will come a notable 
change in the condition of life and cultivation of Cuba. Either 
the severity of slave labour there must be greatly mitigated, or 
the black race, and with it, the sugar cultivation of the island, 
will die out. In either case a terrible blot on civilisation will be 
wiped away, and our West Indian possessions will largely profit 
by the change. It may be that emancipation will follow in Cuba, 
as it has done in Brazil; and then Trinidad and Demerara will 
once again be able to compete on fair terms in the production of 
the great staple of the tropics. 

But to recur to the continent of America. The Southern 
planter,—liberated from the fierce irritation kept up in his mind 
by the taunts and denunciations of his Northern fellow-citizens, 
free from the constant dread of interference with his domestic 
institutions, and no longer haunted by the ghost of abolitionist 
incitements to insurrection and revenge,—will be left to the 
operation of his own natural feelings, which, whatever his ene- 
mies may say, are habitually those of ordinary human beings. 
As his frenzied hatred of the anti-slavery propagandists dies out, 
his sentiments of regard and protection towards the negro will 
revive and have fair play. The new Confederacy, finding itself 
the only remaining slave State in the world, and anxious for the 
good opinion of the great Areopagus of nations into which it is 
entering, will have every motive for proving its claim to rank 
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among those by whom civilisation and humanity are honoured. 
When the fear of slave insurrection has subsided, the mistrust 
of slave education will subside likewise. The slaveowners of 
the South are only in all 350,000; of those, only 100,000 are 
possessors of more than ten slaves, and to be regarded, therefore, 
as men of wealth. The great planters—that is, the great slave- 
holders—are the few, the aristocracy, the influential men of the 
State. They are usually, to a greater or less extent, men of 
education, if not men of letters; and the effects of education 
must appear in them as soon as the perturbing and maddening 
influence of ceaseless antagonism and ceaseless denunciation is 
atan end. These are the men who, for the most part—and more, 
probably, henceforth than hitherto—will govern the policy and 
give the tone to the public feeling of their country. Now, edu- 
cated men, and ruling men, cannot usually, or for long, be bar- 
barous or brutal, however arbitrary and selfish early training and 
surrounding circumstances may make them; nor can they fail 
to see what a difficult and inescapable social problem slavery has 
become ; nor, seeing this, can they avoid sooner or later grappling 
with it; nor, when they do this, can they well do it otherwise 
than in a spirit of sagacity and moderation. They are not fools, 
and they are not savages. If they intend to perpetuate slavery, 
they must render it endurable and mild. If they look forward 
to ultimate emancipation, they must prepare for it in time. In 
any case, we cannot but believe that they will strive to take 
away their reproach among nations. They will be, above all 
things, anxious to avoid themselves, and to repress in their more 
brutal and illiterate fellows, those instances of stupid ferocity which 
have made American slavery a byword through the world. 
Lastly, the dissolution of the Union will render the extinction 
of slavery more easy, as well as more likely. The Southerner 
has no love of slavery in the abstract. He clings to it because he 
believes it to be at present the only mode of cultivating his lands. 
He does not, or, if he does, he will not long, blind himself to the 
fact, that it is more costly and more wasteful, as well as far less 
efficient, than free labour, where free labour is procurable. But 
he holds it to be a necessity, and a law of nature, in hot climates, 
and in sparsely-peopled districts. If his estates are not cultivated, 
his wealth, and even his very sustenance, is gone. In newly 
settled and in unpopulated provinces, free labour does not exist, 
or is not to be commanded in sufficient abundance and at critical 
times. This has in most ages been the real motive and origin 
of slavery. Moreover, as a rule, no one labours, especially in 
hot countries, who can procure the necessaries of life without. 
Labour must be compelled either by force or by want—by the 
will of an absolute master, or by the absence of spare land to till, 
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or by the scarcity of wild fruits and wild game to eat. Now, 
population increases fast in the fertile lands of the Southern 
States. Population in proportion to area—i.e., density of popu- 
lation—will increase fast also, as soon as the positive and final 
limits of the new Confederacy are determined. With every 
decade, therefore, all the three inducements to prolong slavery will 
diminish : the virgin soils, on which alone slave labour is un- 
questionably and enormously — will be exhausted ; the 
increase of white men will render slave labour less indispensable ; 
and the gradual settlement and appropriation of all available 
lands will at length substitute the natural compulsion of need for 
the artificial compulsion of the lash, and oblige the negro to 
labour for wages and for himself, instead of, as now, for his 
master and from fear. This euthanasia of slavery we admit to 
be slow and distant ; but we solemnly believe it to be both safe 
and certain. And, at least, it ts a euthanasia—a natural and 
not a violent death. 

We have filled our space, and must conclude. So we can 
only briefly hint at the crowning benefit of the severance, on 
which otherwise we would have dwelt at length. Both the new 
nations have the opportunity of revising and amending their poli- 
tical institutions. That deplorable deterioration in the sagacious 
Constitution framed by Washington and his coadjutors, which 
we have attempted to sketch, had long been apparent to all 
thoughtful and patriotic minds among themselves. The sharp 
crisis through which they are now passing, has brought to light 
some fresh defects, and has laid bare to all the degree to which 
corruption and decadence had reached. The weakness of tlic 
Executive, the strength of the populace, the thousand dangers, 
incapacities, and vices inherent in a polity where the principle of 
numerical representation runs riot, and where the poor and igno- 
rant predominate, command, and overawe the wiser and the richer 
few, simply in virtue of their numbers,—have been made pain- 
fully manifest to all beholders. We are sanguine that, through 
some process or other, these evils will be now corrected in both 
sections of the Union. An instructed oligarchy—possibly, in the 
end, a monarchy—will restore the blessings of strong government 
in the South; and in the North, a natural recoil from the re- 
vealed perils of a pure democracy, may re-establish something of 
the sagacious policy, the real freedom, and the high morality 
which illustrated the closing careers of Washington and Franklin. 
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